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Fee most widely ds of the American composer is to-day 


a most widely discussed topic. Societies are formed for 

a proper hearing of his music, festivals are arranged with 
American programs, singers invariably have an “American 
Group” at their recitals, and the advance bulletins of orchestral 
seasons announce a number of native works. Such movements 
mark the inevitable reaction from the all too recent foreign 
domination of our musical life. 

Our young nation was compelled to import foreign musicians 
and teachers, and it was but natural that these musicians and 
teachers should have brought with them the traditions and musical 
literature of the Old World. Young politically and economically, 
America was young in culture also. Consequently, even as we 
grew older, it was difficult, in some cases impossible, for native 
art to secure recognition. The public demanded the foreign 
label; a demand by no means confined to art-products. Im- 
porters of commercial wares have always thrived on the magic 
of a Paris or London trade-mark. 

Although snobbishness toward American music dare not 
openly speak its mind to-day, we know that it still exists. To 
some critics and music-lovers America spells immaturity and 
mediocrity. Approbation is too often accompanied by a patroniz- 
ing condescension that irritates both the composer and his rapidly 
increasing number of friends. 

These friends of the American composer have valiantly 
fought the hostile attitude, and during the World War the re- 
action had its culmination. At that time recognition of native 
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art became a question of patriotism, but while much has been 
accomplished in the right direction, we have not yet arrived 
at the point where the American composer always secures the 
proper kind of hearing. We sometimes overwork our enthusiasm 
in his behalf, and our efforts to help him may prove a boomerang. 

The propaganda activities of the War period gave the Amer- 
ican enthusiasts their cue, for well organized publicity campaigns 
had brought astonishingly successful results. These campaigns 
served their purpose in selling Liberty Bonds, and they raised 
funds for the Red Cross and other War activities. Some fields, 
however, will not allow of too much artifical cultivation. Art 
is like a flower—if its growth is forced, it becomes delicate, and 
consequently short-lived. 

We are to-day seeking to force the growth of American music. 
The American composer and his public are suffering from an 
acute case of propaganditis. 

It is so unnecessary. There is undeniably creative musical 
talent in our country, and there will be still more as time goes on. 
One may say that the American composer does not receive his 
due in time, but is that peculiar to the American composer? 
Did Wagner gain immediate recognition? Was Hugo Wolf’s 
first song hailed as a masterpiece? Remember that friends of this 
great song writer financed the publication of his songs. 

Too much ill-advised, though well-intentioned propaganda 
may make the word American, when applied to music, a mill- 
stone about its neck. A few years ago a man would have been 
apt to stifle a yawn when told that he was to hear an American 
composition. To-day he may stifle a yawn because he is so 
surfeited with hearing of his duty to native composers. It is far 
easier to combat snobbishness than ennui. 

Ill-directed efforts to obtain recognition for our composers 
have classed mediocrity with genius. Both are American, there- 
fore we must admire them equally. I contend that it is not a 
sign of patriotism to applaud the mediocrities of contemporary 
composers; by so doing we injure our real genius. It is because 
the American public has had inferior music forced upon it, that 
it gives polite, perfunctory applause to the native masterpieces 
it hears. With genius, of course, we can fairly class that high 
degree of talent which occasionally, in its lifetime of production, 
gives birth to a great and much loved work. Such talent 
deserves its opportunity. 

Concert-givers often include American works on their pro- 
grams from a sense of duty. With so many native compositions 
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available, that duty has not been difficult to discharge, but those 
responsible for the programs are not always as careful as they 
should be in their choice of pieces. 

I recall a recent conversation between a noted music critic 
and an eminent conductor. The critic remarked that attending 
concerts in the unseasonably warm weather had exhausted him. 

“Ah, but in addition to the hot weather,” the conductor 
replied, “I am rehearsing an American program.” 

This remark was made in jest, no doubt, but it reflects an 
attitude. Conductors, pianists, singers and violinists expect 
praise for their patriotism in including American works on their 
programs. Why should they be praised? If American com- 
positions are worthy of a place on programs the artists reap the 
benefit of having found good concert-numbers; if the American 
works are not worthy of a hearing, those who play them should 
be pulled from their platforms for the injury they are doing 
American music, and for lowering their own artistic standards. 

Praise, indeed! Is it not a privilege to have good music 
to play? Is it a duty to play mediocre music? Why use the 
word American at all? Music is music-—good, bad or indifferent. 
Coddling mediocrity, and placing it in the same boat with genius, 
will not help genius. 

There have been many of these All-American programs 
presented within the past few years. Their object is evident, 
and their intent worthy. Those who give the concerts aim to 
insure our composers a sympathetic hearing. It is said that 
Edward MacDowell did not wish his works played on a program 
exclusively devoted to American compositions. He felt that un- 
less his music could bear comparison with other numbers of a 
program it had better not be played at all. 

It is not the All-American program (how it sounds like a 
foot-ball team!) that will make for the advancement of native 
musical art. The object of these affairs is too obvious. Far 
better for the concert-makers regularly to include one American 
work on each program, without a label, for then will the public 
find for itself that the work is good. When a man has the pleasure 
of making his own discoveries, without being told what he must 
like, his liking will last longer and he will ask for more. 

The point may be made that the more hearings the American 
composer is given, the more he will be encouraged to write: that 
even though a deluge of mediocrity results, there will be a certain 
percentage of genius. I doubt it. In a recent issue of THE 
Musica, QuaRTERLy, A. Walter Kramer expresses the opinion 
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that we are writing too much music in America to-day. He 
points out that with the prolific comes the mediocre, hand in 
hand. I think Mr. Kramer is right. If the vast amount of 
music brought forward each year were an indication of quality, 
our fears for the future of American composition would be ground- 
less. Let the composers write and write, and then write still 
more, but let them save the bulk of their work for their own 
portfolios. Far better to be known to the world for five master- 
pieces then for a thousand mediocrities. 

The average song-recitalist is a serious offender. In many 
cases he or she starts with a group of songs from the old masters 
—early Italian or old English. On second appearance she or 
he sings a group of lieder, and the third part of the program is 
devoted to songs from the French school. Then appears the 
final set—the American group. If this fits in logically with 
the scheme of things (a modern group for final appearance), 
very well, because then there is an artistic justification. If the 
list is chosen to represent the song-literature of various nations, 
that is again a valid reason, and since America is the youngest 
nation, and its musical product the most recent, its songs would 
chronologically belong at the end of the program. 

But how often does the singer put these songs at the end 
because he or she feels that they must be gotten in somewhere, 
and because the singer knows that the publishers will advertise 
the fact that she or he sings their songs? The critics have de- 
parted, and all the audience except the invited guests (who 
at the début, we admit, form the bulk of the listeners), has gone 
home; but our recitalist has done her duty—she has sung at least 
six American songs. Under such conditions I wonder how far 
the cause of American music has been advanced! 

A composer recently seiected four of his songs, and sent 
copies to a list of twenty singers, with a note asking that they 
examine his compositions. He said that he would be very much 
pleased if the artists found them suitable for use on programs. 
He received one reply. 

“Very well,” he thought, “they do not like my songs. I 
cannot expect that they will sing them.” 

A few weeks later this composer sent the same songs to 
four other singers, and suggested that if they liked the songs, 
and could use theni in concert, the recitalists send their photo- 
graphs for use in a circular the publisher was planning to devote 
to concert-artists who programmed the compositions. Within a 
week’s time the composer received four photographs, four letters 
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of commendation, and four assurances that the songs would be 
used in public. I wonder if Edward MacDowell ever promised 
advertising to singers who sang Thy Beaming Eyes or The Sea. 

We must give the American composer every chance. It is 
our duty not only to him but to ourselves. There are worthy 
American compositions, and more are being brought forward 
every year. Play them, sing them, but do not label them. If 
American music is given a fair hearing, unaccompanied by un- 
dignified, blatant trumpeting, it will be sympathetically received, 
and get the appreciation it deserves. 

We are a little too self-conscious about our art in this country. 
In music we think too much about an individual “school” of 
expression. We cannot by taking thought add a national in- 
dividuality to our artistic stature. Such things must come from 
within us; we cannot order an idiom as we would a suit of clothes. 
In our early days we imitated the German composers, and we 
found them good models. When the War came, with its reaction 
against all things Teutonic, our composers turned to the French 
for patterns, and now we have an army of Debussyites. This is 
inevitable, for the real American school will appear only in the 
due course of years. Our literature already shows marked 
individuality; the American novel, the American short story, the 
American drama are facts. They developed unconsciously, and 
we shall have an American music also if we stop thinking about it. 

In this connection it is interesting to read what a French- 
man, Pierre Lasserre, says about French individuality, coming 
as it dees from a nation whose characteristics of musical expres- 
sion are easily distinguished. In the preface of his recent book, 
The Spirit of French Music (Dutton), the author addresses his 
countrymen as follows: 


It is right to be French in everything: but one must not be so of 
set purpose... .. The French spirit, French taste—these are things 
that do not define themselves into formule. It is not that they lack 
body and reality; on the contrary, their reality as we see it in history 
is too much alive, too overflowing—and how should we recognize it in 
history if we did not feel it stirring within us? There is nothing more 
teal, more distinct, than the physiognomy of an individual, especially 
if a superior personality shines through his features. But that is a 
thing that is felt and cannot be defined. 


To return to the recitalist. If he will select his programs 
from the works of all nations, having examined them all with equal 
care, he will choose a fair proportion of American compositions; 
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not necessarily because they are American, but because they be- 
long to a class of music he needs for his recitals. When American 
music is performed because it is good music (and it can be per- 
formed for such a reason), then will the cause of American music 
advance itself, in an entirely natural growth. Then will the 
term American cease to be the signal for applauding mediocre 
music, the patronizing attitude will disappear, and our fellow 
nations will recognize that our musical output can keep pace with 
theirs. 

The American composer is a problem only as we make a 
problem of him. He exists and he will continue to exist. En- 
courage him, but be sure that he does not receive the kind of 
encouragement that discourages his public. 
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THE SPRINGS OF MUSIC 
By IVOR GURNEY 


INCE the springs of music are identical with those of the 

S springs of all beauty remembered by the heart, an essay with 

this title can be little more than a personal record of visions 

of natural fairness remembered, it may be, long after the bodily 
seeing. 

It is the fact that these visions were more clearly seen after the 
excessive bodily fatigue experienced on a route march, or in some 
hard fatigue in France or Flanders—a compensation for so much 
strain. One found them serviceable in the accomplishment of the 
task, and in after-relaxation. There it was one learnt that the 
brighter visions brought music; the fainter verse, or mere pleasur- 
able emotion. 

Of all significant things the most striking, poignant, passion- 
ing, is the sight of a great valley at the end of the day—such as the 
Severn Valley which lies hushed and dark, infinitely full of mean- 
ing, while yet the far Welsh hills are touched with living and 
ecstatic gold. The first breakings of the air of night, the remem- 
brance of the glory not all yet faded; the meeting of the two 
pageants of day and night so powerfully stir the heart that music 
alone may assuage its thirst, or satisfy that longing told by Words- 
worth in the “‘Prelude’’; but that telling and outpouring of his is 
but the shadow and faint far-off indication of what Music might do 
—the chief use of Poetry seeming to be, to one, perhaps mistaken, 
musician, to stir his spirit to the height of music, the maker to 
create, the listener worthily to receive or remember. 

The quietest and most comforting thing that is yet strongly 
suggestive—the sight which seems more than any to provoke the 
making of music to be performed on strings, is that of a hedge 
mounting over, rolling beyond the skyline of a little gracious hill. 
A hedge unclipped, untamed; covered with hawthorn perhaps, 
showing the fragile rose of June, or sombre with the bareness of 
Winter; the season makes no difference. So that the hedge be of 
some age and the hill friendly enough of aspect, smooth, strok- 
able, as it were, there is no end to the quiet suggestion, the subdued 
yet still quick power of the sight. 

What may not be taken from a road winding over against a 
West clear beneath, above crowned with dark angerful clouds? 
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To walk there, having seen sunset pass—‘‘the brands of sunset fall, | 


flicker and fade from out the West,”’as a poet has said—to top the 
hill and take on his face the last of the sunset wind, the first of the 
night. And to pass on, see groups of quiet voiced cottagers talking 
at gates not iron but of friendly wood, surrounded by peace and a 
fragrance of honeysuckle or some such tender thing. This is to 
know where so much of Schumann’s music had its source. 
Beethoven comes with the majesty of a wide plain on a blowy 
day, ruled imperiously by hills but afar off—kingly-wise but in 
temperate fashion. A plain roofed by the blue and cloud dappled, 
gloriously changing, swept clean by wind loving yet rough, austere 
yet friendly. Or his is the sight of a heaven of stars, seen from 
high above the world; alone at midnight one must stand where 
long ago the Romans kept their watch, and knew either bare slopes 
or beech boughs sawing backwards and forwards against the dim 
blue and the starry pointsthereon. It is right that one who should 
wish to understand at least one of Beethoven’s moods should wrap 


himself in one of the Master’s moods on such a place as Painswick | 


Beacon, when nothing human is abroad, not a light in the valley 
save in the distant town; when no sound comes to the bodily ear 
save that ghostly one of the owl. 

A copse is full of infinite suggestion of Schubert, and if it were 
threaded by some tiny dancing stream running sunlit water like 
some strange and splendid metal... . 

Birds talk and sing there, and the Unfinished Symphony con- 
firms one in wonder at the day’s hotter hours. 

Brahms has more of Autumn in him—the full coloured new 
ploughed earth also; rich-tinted, strongly fragrant soil unplanted. 
He has given us even the smell of leaves, it seems to myself at 
least; as in the Piano Quintet in F minor. 

Orchards are the inspiration of so much; blossom has borne 
blossom of song so many times in so many men. “‘Adelaide,”’ the 
First Rasoumoffsky Quartet, Schubert’s songs, Schumann’s songs 
and short pianoforte pieces, the songs of Brahms. ... Who has 
not felt the spell of Spring so strongly symbolized herein? 

As for the Sea, it has too little influenced or inspired the 
Makers of Song. Vaughan Williams alone has worthily expressed 
his mood of glory at the scent, sound, sight of that infinite and 
unweakening wonder. The Germans seem to care little for the 
sea, and anyhow the centres that drew their great musicians were 
far enough from blue water. The mountains must supply that 
need of complete grandeur which thrusts a snowy peak high out 
of the score, even the notes read merely, of Eroica or Coriolanus. 
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In Bach is fairy tale, firelight, Cathedral space (of this a great 
deal), much human friendliness. The common intercourse of life, 
but raised high. An almost unparalleled grandeur is his at times, 
but seeming to come rather from ordered stone than the free 
majesty of mountain places, the sky or the sea. Yet such a man 
made out of talking sunlit water the Italian Concerto, and—as for 
the Chromatic Fantasia, of what was such a huge wonder born? 
Of sheer cliffs or a thought of the battle of good and evil in some 
mighty heart? None can say; it is with far more than the common 
gratitude that we accept such things. The Ninth Symphony 
begins with the mightiest of battle gatherings, and has the most 
tremendous of onslaughts in the few pages of its first movement. 
There the sky rages also as in King Lear; there the spirit of man 
realises its impotency yet eternal power of defiance before the 
forces of Nature. Challenges, accepts and both powerfully, 
with dignity, and though certain in the end of doom, itooks 
up at the ordered troops of dark cloud, and says, “‘We are, but 
I shall be.” : 

From poplars has come much: the larch has given grace to 
thought in many of the smaller forms. The oak has strengthened 
many, and in the shady chambers of the elm many have found 
peace. Trees are the friendliness of things, and the beech with 
its smooth A major trunk, its laughing E major foliage; the 
Scotch fir which passionate or still is always F sharp minor, cannot 
have been without influence on men. 

Autumn is strongest in memory of all the seasons. To think 
of Autumn is to be smitten through most powerfully with an F 
sharp minor chord that stops the breath, wrings the heart with 
unmeasurable power. On Brahms it is so strong, this royal season; 
has given him much, worthily and truly translated. What! 
do you not know the Clarinet Quintet, the Handel Variations, the 
C minor Symphony? And do you not smell Autumn air keen in 
the nostrils, touch and wonder at leaves fallen or about to fall? 
Have you not hastened to the woods of the F minor Quintet? 

Perhaps you are too enamoured of the April of Mozart, in 
which you are both right and wrong. His is “the cascade of the 
larch.” The young heavens forgetful after rain. Arcady is his, 
and in the springing season. 

Children are always a delight, but the large eyes and innocence 
of them are not Mozart’s only, but of Schubert, Schumann, Haydn, 
and almost supremely of Bach, when he chooses to be fascinated 
by them. What is the little Prelude and Fugue in G major in the 
second part of the “48,” but a fairy tale for children? 
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And who but a child brought the A major Concerto to us, or 
the F sharp Piano Sonata? (Of Mozart and Beethoven.) 

Firelight is infinitely strong on us all, but on Schumann pre- 
eminently. One would think that man to have known Cotswold, 
and to have sheltered from its winter air in a house built of the 
stone most worthily used for Cathedrals, and as perfectly built. 
To have watched the dance and interlacing of shadows on the dim 
walls, but most to have gazed and lost himself in the deepest heart 
of the log-fire roaring upwards towards the vast chimney and the 
frosty stars. 

This queer discursive essay-thing has come from remembrance 
of natural beauty which has brought music, and of music that 
opened suddenly a pathway through to show some picture, long 
ago seen, it may be, but passioned, made mystic and far more dear 
from the unexpectedness of the gift. A beauty out of beauty 
suddenly thrust unasked upon a heart that dared not want more; 
had not dreamed of asking more, and was suddenly given 
completely eternal right in Cranham, Portway, Redmarley, 
Crickley—before, the Paradise of Earth; after, as things unearthly, 
not to be thought on without tears, nor a fear of loss known deep 
in the spirit to be unfounded, unbelievable. 

Worse nonsense has been written about such things as we all 
believe, and though truth is better treated more honestly, yet 
even through this mist of pretty words may show some of the 
plainness of the truth as it may have seemed to the makers and 
receivers. 
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THE ACADEMY OF ST. CECILIA AND 
THE AUGUSTEO IN ROME 


By GUIDO M. GATTI 


ized in a word as “the liberation of eighteenth-century 

melodramatic art’’; that resurrection in her musicians of 
the love and the cult of those symphonic and instrumental forms 
which had been the glory of Italy in the centuries preceding the 
nineteenth; in fine, that general purification of artistic aims, 
accompanied by deeper cultural consciousness and a more sincere 
and profound spiritual life (concerning which G. Jean-Aubry, 
in his fine essay on ““The New Italy,” has already spoken con- 
vincingly to the readers of the Quarterly in the issue of Jan., 1920); 
—all these trace their source to that same century whose general 
tendency was seemingly in absolute contrast to a movement 
ofthiskind. When the precursors of the present Italian renascence 
in music are spoken of, usually four or five names of composers 
are mentioned, to whom the fructification of the musical soil was 
doubtless due, and who, though adhering too closely to the great 
romantic masters of Germany, undertook the task of disseminating 
non-theatrical music, and of educating the public, for which the 
highest praise should be accorded them. But then one neglects 
to point out the rise of executive musical organisms, of concert 
associations, of the establishment of symphony orchestras— 
in fact, of that whole complex of activities which, as regards the 
art, may be termed practical, but whose assistance to the art 
is not a negligible quantity. The creators and supporters of 
such organisms are, in our opinion, fully as meritorious as—if 
not more meritorious than—the first composers of non-theatrical 
music who rose in our musical firmament during the last quarter 
of the past century. They had everything to contend against— 
against a public who would not hear of deserting, even for a single 
evening, the theatre for the concert-hall; against financiers who 
shrank from risking a soldo for such enterprises as concerts, which 
to them appeared more than venturesome, positively irrational, 
and destined to most lamentable and inevitable failure; against 
the orchestra players, who were quite without training for the 
concert-platform and had no mind to subject themselves to a 
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régime of practice and rehearsals which the theatre apparently 
did not require of them. 

Any one who should write an account of the symphonic en- 
terprises that sprang up and flourished—those that did flourish! 
—in Italy at that period, would, besides paying due homage to 
the bold pioneers (we shall see shortly who they were), supply a 
notable contribution to contemporaneous Italian musical history, 
So also would he who should throw full light on its beginnings 
and trace the evolution of certain features. Hitherto no such 
account has been published,' although publications of localized 
scope and having reference to single undertakings are not lacking, 
and are equally instructive as the numerous chronicles and histo- 
ries of the principal theatres. (From among them we mention 
that by Depanis, “I Concerti popolari ed il Teatro Regio di 
Torino,” published by the S.T.E.N. in 1914, with a wealth of 
annotations and documents; the companion volumes of Floren- 
tine records, published by Nicolai in Florence; and the Annali 
of the St. Cecilia Society of Rome, published under the 
supervision of its president, the Conte di San Martino, the 
first of which, covering the first twenty years, is of peculiar 
interest by reason of notes and records made by the president 
himself.) Such a history we shall not attempt to write now, 
as we intend to limit ourselves to tracing rapidly the doings of 
the Augusteo and its progenitor, the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
though we shall not fail to record such enterprises as were 
inaugurated before them, or contemporaneously, in other 
Italian cities, and sad to say, although born under most favorable 
auspices, declined thereafter, leaving the Augusteo alone to do 
honor to Italy as a centre of earnest musical culture worthy to 
rank beside all similar great institutions of foreign countries. 

And first of all we shall mention the organization of the 
Concerti Popolari at Turin, set on foot in imitation of the Con- 
certs Populaires established by Pasdeloup in Paris (1861) at the 
Cirque d’Hiver. Of these concerts the first performance was 
given in the Teatro Vittorio Emanuele at Turin in the afternoon 
of May 12, 1872, conducted by Carlo Pedrotti (author of ‘Tutti 
in Maschera’’), with the following program: Foroni, Sinfonia 
fantastica in C minor; Beethoven, Scherzo of the Sinfonia eroica; 
Meyerbeer, Overture to “Struensee”; Wagner, Prelude to “‘Lohen- 


1] trust that Mr. Gatti will grant at least one exception to this sweeping state- 
ment: my extensive essay on that very subject published in the Sammelbinde of the 
I. M. G. in 1900 and republished in an English translation as ‘‘Signs of a new uplift in 
Italy’s musical life” on pp. 215-271 of my book ‘“‘Suum cuique.”—Ed 
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grin”; Weber, Overture to “Oberon”; Rossini, Overture to “La 
Gazza Ladra.”’ A semi-theatrical program, from its inclusion 
of so many overtures, but certainly not wanting in adventurous- 
ness;—think of the Scherzo to the Eroica (it would have been 
esteemed sheer madness to give the entire symphony), and of 
the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” that same Lohengrin which, the 
year before, had excited so many discussions and fomented such 
discord after its performance in Bologna! 

But next year we already find on the programs a greater 
number of compositions written originally for concerto-use, and 
these begin, naturally, with Mendelssohn and his piano concerto 
in G minor and symphony in A minor; but then Beethoven also 
arrives with his first performance of a symphony, that in C major. 

The association of the Concerti Popolari started with a 
capital of 2990 francs in shares of ten francs each (O happy times!) ; 
it flourished, changed its name, made its final demonstration with 
the admirable series of concerts at the International Exposition 
of 1911, and gave up the ghost. To-day it is only a memory, 
but a memory that ought to act as a spur to make it rise from 
the ashes that still are warm and ready to impart new and flourish- 
ing existence. 

While this Turinese institution was the first to succeed in 
the realization of a broad and genuinely artistic program, it was 
not actually the first in chronological order. An attempt far 
less ambitious in aim (as we gather from the above-cited book 
by Depanis) had been made in 1869 by the Societa del Quartetto 
of Florence, with Jefte Sbolci as conductor—an attempt which 
broke down after only three concerts, but was renewed in De- 
cember, 1873, and later by the Societa Cherubini, conducted by 
De Piccolellis; it likewise is now defunct. In May, 1874, there 
came forward at Rome the Societa Orchestrale Romana (Ettore 
Pinelli, conductor), and in 1878 the Societa Orchestrale of La 
Scala, at Milan; this latter was transformed in the course of time 
into the still flourishing Societa dei Concerti Sinfonici, now under 
the energetic direction of Ugo Finzi and his intelligent collaborator 
Ing. Cesare Albertini (to whose initiative is due his latest grand 
success in the tournée of the Orchestra Toscanini in Italy). The 
former society (that in Rome) was the original nucleus of, first, 
the orchestra of Santa Cecilia and, secondly, that of the Augusteo. 


. And now we shall occupy ourselves exclusively with Roman 
affairs. 
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The beginnings of the “Santa Cecilia” at Rome are of very 
early date; they go back to 1566, the year in which the maestri dj 
cappella who had accepted the principles of Palestrina’s reform 
joined with the singers in an association of which Palestrina him- 
self was elected president. In 1584 this association was canonically 
recognized and established by Pope Gregory XIII, who erected 
it into a confraternity under the name of Congregazione det Musici 
di Roma, sotto ’invocazione di Santa Cecilia (Congregation of the 
Musicians of Rome, with invocation of St. Cecilia).!. During the 
three succeeding centuries the Academy did not cease to exercise a 
beneficent influence over musical art through instruction, through 
performances and examinations, until the birth in 1876 of that 
Liceo Musicale (Conservatory) which for three years has borne 
the title of ‘“‘Royal,”’ and is under State administration; which 
is among the foremost in Italy; which has had—and has to-day— 
instructors of the highest rank, and has sent into the world a 
great number of excellent composers and instrumentalists. 
(Among the teachers of former years we may note Sgambati, 
Cotogni, Monachesi; among the living, Marco Enrico Bossi, 
Director of the Liceo and, péle-méle, Ottorino Respighi, Alfredo 
Casella, Francesco Bajardi, Domenico Alaleona, Arrigo Serrato, 
Mario Corti, Giulio Silva, etc.) 

It was in the year 1895, and precisely on the evening of 
February the 2nd, that the symphony concerts of the Academy 
began with a concert in commemoration of its founder, Pier 
Luigi da Palestrina. This concert, like the others coming after, 
took place in the Academy’s own concert-hall, already planned in 
1881 by the architect Pompeo Coltellacci, and finished in 1894; 
the cost, amounting te about 250,000 francs, was borne by the 
Academy, in part by Queen Margherita, and by the magistracy 
and the commune of Rome; the hall accommodates some 1200 
persons. As observed before, the first concert was entirely de- 
voted to Palestrina and his contemporaries; the program, here 
appended as an historical curiosity, was as follows: 


1. Palestrina: Responsorio, “Gloria Patri et Filii et Spiritu Sancto. 
Amen.” 

. Palestrina: Benedictus, ‘““Benedictus qui venit.” 

. A. Gabrieli: Canzone for organ. 

4. Palestrina: Madrigale, “Oh che splendor.” 

5. A. Gabrieli: Ricercare for organ. 

6. Palestrina: Mottetto, “Surge amica mea.” 


09 2 


1These particulars, and others of an historical character which are to follow, att 
taken from the aforementioned book, “XX Anni di Concerti della R. Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia,”” by Count Enrico Valperga di San Martino. 
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7. C. Merulo: Toccata nel terzo tono, for organ. 
8. Palestrina: Madrigale, “‘Alla riva del Tebro.” 
9. Frescobaldi: Capriccio pastorale for organ. 
10. Palestrina: Mottetto, “Tu es Petrus.” 
Conductor, Raffaele Terziani; Chorusmaster, Pio di Pietro; 
Organist, Remigio Renzi. 


The concert, which was attended by Queen Margherita (who, 
parenthetically remarked, was always a fervent and enthusiastic 
supporter of the undertaking), was preceded by a commemorative 
discourse on Palestrina, held by the then president of the Academy, 
the illustrious Ruggero Bonghi, the translator of Plato. 

Still, it should not be imagined that the preparation of this 
concert, whose promoters intended it to be—as it in fact was— 
the first of an extended series, was effected without difficulty, 
especially on the financial side. But the Conte di San Martino, 
with his well adjusted net of adherents both political and social, 
and above all with his enthusiasm and unwearied activity, could 
extract funds from the very stones when the realization of his 
scheme depended on it—at least as a preliminary step. The list 
of persons who contributed to the subscription opened by the 
Academy of St. Cecilia embraces, after the royal names, those 
belonging to the highest Roman and foreign aristocracy; among 
the latter we mention the Americans, Messrs. Blackburne, Craw- 
ford, Needham, and others. 

During the first year it was impossible, for economic reasons, 
to give orchestral concerts, so that, of the six concerts which 
followed the first, one was devoted to a repetition of it, while in 
the others there was performed music for the organ, and various 
vocal and instrumental compositions, in three historical concerts 
drawn from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, with Ro- 
man executants, among whom is recorded the singer Bice Mililotti- 
Reyna. 

In the succeeding year noticeable progress was made; in some 
of the thirteen concerts the orchestra already appears, namely, 
the one specially organized by the Academy, and that of the Societa 
Orchestrale Romana noticed above as then existing. They per- 
formed, among other things, the Good Friday legend by Gounod, 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht, Beethoven’s overture Die Weihe 
des Hauses, The Preludes and The Battle of the Huns by Liszt, and 
two scenes from Parsifal. The orchestral concerts alternated, 
as was also the custom in the years following, with concerts of 
chamber-music in which we note the participation, for the first 
time, of foreign elements either transiently in Rome or invited for 
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the occasion by the Academy. During this second season the 
Bohemian Quartet made its first appearance in Rome in its 
original and, alas! now dissolved organization (Hoffmann, Suk, 
Nedbal, Wihan), which aroused enthusiasm in particular with 
the Quartet by Smetana; also the celebrated violinist Joachim 
(who played, assisted by Monachesi, Pinelli and Mendelssohn, 
Mozart’s Quartet in C; with Giovanni Sgambati the First Sonata 
by Brahms; and with the orchestra Beethoven’s Concerto in D); 
besides the two admirable American artists Clarence Eddy and 
Minnie Hauk. Be it noted to the honor of these two last-named 
virtuosi, that they gave their valuable services gratuitously. 

The third season of the institution was distinguished by the 
advent of Paderewski. This great pianist came in fulfilment 
of a promise made several years earlier to the Conte di San Martino 
at Aix-les Bains; he gave two public concerts, scored two delirious 
successes (the Roman public literally went wild over the great 
Polish artist), and—refused to accept a single soldo for the con- 
certs or for his expenses on the journey and in Rome. Nor was this 
all; he asked and obtained from the firm of Erard the gift to the 
Academy of the pianoforte on which he had played. Worthy 
to stand beside the name of Paderewski in this same year of 1897 
are those of Eugéne Isaye, of the English pianist Fanny Davies, 
and the Quartets of Rosé (Vienna) and Halir (Berlin). Among 
the pieces for ensemble performed was The Seasons, by Haydn; 
and the orchestra also took part in Paderewski’s second concert, 
accompanying him in Schumann’s A-minor Concerto and his own 
Fantaisie polonaise. 

In 1898 the advancement of the Society is still more marked; 
its scope is continually widening and its plans constantly increasing 
in breadth. In the concerts of this season there participated the 
organist Ch. M. Widor, the violinist César Thomson, the pianist 
Emil Sauer, and, finally, the celebrated Pablo de Sarasate, who 
gave two concerts with a success which may be imagined without 
further comment. But Sarasate won no meaner laurels as a man; 
and here it would be most pleasurable to recount the various 
anecdotes that the Conte di San Martino tells of the illustrious 
violinist during his sojourn—anecdotes revealing the sans-géne 
of the artist (who caused the Count many an anxious moment 
on the occasion of his reception at Court), and also his natural 
goodness of heart. 

Of equal interest were the vicissitudes culminating in the 
engagement of the American soprano, Lillian Blauvelt, to assist 
in the performance of Verdi’s Messa da Requiem, which, viewed 
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with regard to the trouble it caused, formed the climax of the 
season. Miss Blauvelt was ferreted out while peacefully so- 
journing at the Hotel d’Europe and enjoying the beauties of 
Rome; was constrained—with all politeness—to learn her difficult 
part in three days and sing it three times in public together with 
the Cortini Falchi, Francesco Maroni, and Romano Nannetti. 
She won a sweeping success, not to speak of the good-will earned 
by such an act of genuine artistic fellowship; a good-will which 
she sincerely returned. Thus in the following year she hastened 
in the midst of winter from Vienna to Rome to take the small 
soprano part in the German Requiem by Brahms. The Academy 
could not recompense her otherwise (seeing that she would not 
accept any honorarium whatever) than by conferring on her the 
academic medal, the Academy’s highest distinction, Miss Blauvelt 
and Adelina Patti being the only ladies who have received this 
honor. Lillian Blauvelt once more returned to sing in Rome in 
1901, this time in a repetition of Verdi’s Requiem Mass; beside 
her figured another celebrity in the realm of song, the tenor Ales- 
sandro Bonci. ; 

Adelina Patti assisted with equal disinterestedness at a 
concert given on Feb. 24, 1899, near the end of her brilliant career 
in Italy. (Her last Italian concert was that of March 27, 1903, 
two years before her definitive farewell to the public.) At the 
concert of 1899 she had for partner the excellent Antonio Cotogni, 
with whom she executed the famous duet “‘La ci darem la mano” 
from Mozart’s ‘““Don Giovanni’’; it was a triumph, as may readily 
be imagined. The duet was fraught with a melancholy which 
bereft it of all savoring of an ironical character—‘“the twilight of 
the gods”: these were, in truth, two veritable divinities of the 
Olympus of song thus presenting themselves, Patti and Cotogni, 
in the decline of their artistic lives. But no one would then have 
thought that Adelina Patti had already attained the respectable 
age of fifty-six, so deliciously limpid was her singing and so marvel- 
ous her diction! 

During the same season other eminent virtuosi made their 
appearance—the violoncellists Arnold Foldésy and Hugo Becker; 
the violinist Emile Sauret; the conjugal singers, the Henschels; 
and the youthful American pianist Courtland Palmer, a pupil 
of Paderewski, whose fame yet lingers indelible in the environs 
of the Academy, not only as an admirable instrumentalist, but 
also because of the inexplicable panic which seized him just before 
his concerts, and which had to be fought down by recourse 
to all sorts of—verbal—stimulants, even the most violent and 
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outrageous. Only by such treatment, in fact, could he be brought 
to play at the fixed hour. 

Giuseppe Martucci also appeared in this season for the first 
tine as orchestral conductor, with a concert of an entirely 
Wagnerian cast; and the Norwegian composer Edvard Grieg came 
to Italy to direct a concert of his own music exclusively. Grieg 
likewise left a memory of a blunt as well as an artistic personality, 
and caused the Conte di San Martino no little worriment and a 
deal of head-scratching in his intercourse with Royalty (whose 
interest in the affairs of the Academy, as remarked above, was 
warm) on account of his socialistic tenets—which latter, it speedily 
turned out, were not those of the strictest sect. 

This same season also saw the advent of a Berlinese choral 
society, the Liedertafel (marking the commencement of an in- 
ternational exchange, not to be again interrupted, of musical 
aggregations as well as of soloists); further, one concert was 
entirely given over to French music executed by French artists— 
another decidedly likable custom, opening the doors of the future 
in cordial welcome to foreign composers, possibly interpreted by 
artists of their own nationality. The French concert of 1899 
was conducted by Théodore Dubois, then Director of the Con- 
servatoire at Paris; participants were Henri Rabaud (the present 
Director of the Conservatoire), Max d’Ollone, the pianist Diémer 
(who later again visited Rome on his own account), and the 
violoncellist Delsart. 

But one thing yet remains to be noted in the extraordinary 
concert-season of 1898-99, this being the initial performance of a 
work by a young man favorably known to Rome at that time, 
and appreciated as an accompanying pianist in nearly all the 
concerts of the Academy; we refer to Alessandro Bustini, then 
scarcely twenty-three years of age, the work being an entire 
symphony. The incident is worthy of note as demonstrating 
that thenceforward the institution did not exist solely for the 
presentation of virtuosi, or for the more or less perfect performance 
of works already adjudged to be masterpieces, but also to the 
end—and, in the sequel, the chief end—of aiding young men of 
merit to make themselves known, by placing at their disposal 
the most adequate means possible. Records of such hearings 
given to unknown or little known composers are of frequent 
occurrence in the Academy’s annals; in the years immediately 
following we shall see entire sessions devoted to the execution of 
compositions by Bustini, Zanelli, Bajardi, Mugellini, and others. 
And later, as will be seen, the Augusteo receives into its generously 
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hospitable programs all the most recent composers of whatever 
tendency, doing in this way a work of inestimable value for 
creations of native talent. 

The next season (1900) again brought Joachim to Rome, 
amd also the pianists Niggli, d’Albert and Buonamici, and the 
orchestra-conductor Safonoff, whose concert was wholly devoted 
to Russian compositions, absolutely unknown to Italians, by 
Scriabine, Glazounow and Rimsky-Korsakow, among others. 
Moreover, in turning over the programs of the season we dis- 
cover a small matter which has a certain importance;—in the 
program for Apri! 2, 1900, in the second part of which were per- 
formed for the first time at Rome the Pezzi sacri of Verdi (Stabat 
Mater, Laudi alla Vergine, Te Deum), we read at the very foot 
the name of Bernardino Molinari as chorusmaster. Here Ber- 
nardino Molinari appears for the first time on the programs of 
that Academy to which he was thereafter to dedicate all his life 
and all his intelligent and invaluable labors. This youth, then 
exactly twenty years old, functioned as accompanying pianist 
in many concerts of the following seasons, made his début as 
orchestra-conductor in a concert of 1909 in which the tenor 
Senius and the pianist Celli assisted, and in the following year 
took upon himself the full responsibility for a complete sym- 
phony concert with a program including Schumann’s B-minor 
symphony, Scriabine’s Poéme de l’Extase, Richard Strauss’s 
Don Juan, and the Prelude to Mascagni’s Rantzau, at the Augu- 
steo. And to-day he is, since 1911, Director-General of this same 
Augusteo, an admirable organizer and excellent manager, to 
whom a moment of weariness or an instant of hesitation are 
unknown; ever in the forefront, indefatigable, a friend of young 
musicians, and a foremost champion of contemporaneous Italian 
music. 

In the seasons of 1901 and 1902 we shall meet with old and well- 
beloved friends like Paderewski and Sgambati, but we shall also 
make the acquaintance of new and delightful ones—the violinists 
Petschnikoff and Marteau, the pianist Raoul Pugno, the American 
organist I. Lewis Browne; and two Italian artists present them- 
selves, a pianist and a violinist, who were then, and at the present 
writing are, the most perfect virtuosi on their respective instru- 
ments that Italy can boast. They are Ferruccio Busoni, then 
at the height of his fame and power, and Arrigo Serato, then 
conquering his way to the splendid position he now occupies in 
the violinistic world. Busoni, at his first concert in the Academy, 
played Bach, Chopin, Brahms and Liszt; Serato performed that 
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same concerto by Beethoven which to-day is still his cheval de 
bataille. 

The season of 1903 was inaugurated by Martucci, who con- 
ducted inter alia his fine symphony in D minor, and Stanford’s 
symphony in F minor. Reappearances were made by Raoul 
Pugno (always a favorite of Italian audiences), and Adelina Patti; 
the violoncellist Popper and the violinist Hubay made their 
début; the season was closed by two concerts conducted by 
Camille Chevillard. The next season was opened by his Parisian 
colleague Edouard Colonne, after whom came the violinist Huber- 
mann and the pianist Rosenthal. This year Pietro Mascagni 
first makes his bow as conductor of the orchestra, one of the pieces 
he conducted being Brahms’s Second, which we think has never 
been attempted since; and the sacred drama Isaias by Luigi 
Mancinelli was performed for the first time. 

In the season of 1905 Arturo Toscanini made his first appear- 
ance at the conductor’s desk of the Academy. It was an excep- 
tionally fine year with respect to the number and eminence of 
the participating concert-artists; suffice it to enumerate the Rosé 
Quartet, the violinist Kubelik, the violoncellist Casals, the Ger- 
man Kapellmeister Max Fiedler (the first German conductor to 
appear at the Academy), and the Parisian Société des Instru- 
ments antiques, in which presided modestly at the pianoforte 
a youth of twenty-three whom Rome was later to welcome and 
know and appreciate better in his Protean activity—Alfredo 
Casella. 

In the two following years the clou of the season is personified 
by the presence of Camille Saint-Saéns, who directed a concert 
wholly made up of his own music. At the pianoforte, for the 
symphony in C minor, sat Molinari and Vittorio Gui, the latter 
being another very youthful graduate of the Liceo Santa Cecilia, 
who before long rose to be one of the most highly esteemed of 
Italian concert-conductors; further attractions of these two seasons 
were the infant prodigy Miecio Horszowski, the conductor Carl 
Panzner (whom the audiences of the Augusteo will meet again in 
an extended series of concerts given in 1908), the pianist Sapellni- 
koff, the violoncellist Suggia, the Capet Quartet, and the violinist 
Fritz Kreisler. There also came to Rome, maxing a powerful 
impression, the great Kapellmeister and composer Gustav Mahler, 
who did not, however, produce any symphony of his own in his 
two concerts. 

In the year succeeding, 1908, the concerts were transferred 
from the hall of the Academy to the newly constructed hall of the 
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Augusteo; the last concert in the old auditorium was conducted 
by Richard Strauss on Feb. 9, 1908. 


* * 
* 


And here we shall check for a moment the current of events 
for a retrospective glance over a few years. 

It is evident that matters had not been going at all badly; 
but in the opinion of the management—and more particularly 
in that of the Conte di San Martino—accomplishment was very 
far from a full realization of the ideals they had dreamed of and 
pursued. Two requirements were especially pressing—a larger 
hall and a permanent orchestra. The former was needed for the 
genuinely popular diffusion of those ideals of musical education, 
to which end the hall of the Academy—where audiences of the 
élite, and by no means of the entire musical public of Rome, were 
gathered—was quite inadequate. And yet there was a real 
longing in the city to hear fine music well executed, but very few 
could satisfy this longing, because only a few were in a position 
to pay the comparatively high prices of admission necessitated by 
the restricted capacity of the hall. The question of a permanent 
orchestra was a still more urgent problem, but no less difficult of 
solution; the disabilities of a temporarily recruited orchestra had 
been manifest during the first decade of the institution’s life— 
difficulties in rehearsal, lack of fusion, impossibility of systematic 
improvement, relaxation of discipline. 

Opportunity for attempting the organization of a permanent 
municipal orchestra presented itself in 1905, the Conte di San 
Martino then being supervisor of Public Instruction and of 
Fine Arts for the Commune of Rome. These were critical times 
for the Banda Comunale [the Communal Band, composed of wind- 
instruments] ;—poor performances, accompanied with dissatisfaction 
on the part of the membership of the band, and still more on the 
part of the public. It was then that the Conte di San Martino 
proposed the organization of a municipal orchestra, which was to 
give a certain number of concerts and be attached, in lieu of the 
usual compensation, to the lyric theatre for the performance of 
operas. His proposal aroused a storm of objections, and met with 
bitter opposition from partisans on both sides; but finally it was 
accepted. The commission entrusted with the organization 
succeeded, with some difficulty, so far that the Concerti Popolari 
were inaugurated on November the 26th, 1905, at the Teatro 
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Argentina, under the direction of Maestro Alessandro Vessella, 
amid public demonstrations of approval. 

But, following upon this success, the problem of a hall for 
the new institution had now to be faced. The auditorium of the 
Teatro Argentina was still too small, and faulty in its seating 
arrangements; besides, its acoustics were anything but perfect, 
considering the necessity of placing the orchestra on the stage. 
Other halls were tried—that of the Teatro Costanzi, given up 
because of irksome interference with the seasonal opera; then 
that of the Teatro Adriano, likewise abandoned for various reasons. 
Apparently, there was no way out of the difficulty—seeing that the 
Magistracy had never felt equal to committing itself to the build- 
ing of a hall ex fundamentis—when someone happened to think 
of the Corea, that is, the ancient mausoleum of Augustus in the 
Via dei Pontefici, used for many years as a studio for the monument 
to Victor Emmanuel. In a truly pitiable state of dilapidation, 
it seemed at first glance that too great expense would have to be 
incurred to put it into proper condition for a concert-hall. 

This Mausoleum of Augustus had been constructed by that 
emperor to serve as a tomb for himself and his successors, the 
majority of whom were buried there or at Nerva. On its apex 
sat enthroned the statue of the emperor Augustus. (On the 
outer walls there may still be seen traces of the opus reticulatum.) 
During the first centuries after Christ, the inner ceiling fell in; 
in 1500, after serving Colonna as a fortress, the then owners 
(Counts Soderini) turned it into a lovely Italian garden attached 
to their near-by palace. (The garden-beds occupied the approach 
to and steps of the mausoleum, as may be seen in some prints of 
the period.) Afterwards it passed to a family by the name of 
Corea, and was known by that name. Toward the end of the 
eighteenth century it began to be employed as a place of public 
amusement, more especially as a circus. At last Count Telfener 
acquired the place and continued the theatrical spectacles, which 
would have gone on until now if, following an order from the 
government to increase the safety of the hall in case of fire—an 
order given in consequence of a famous conflagration most dis- 
astrous to lives and property—the proprietor had not preferred 
to close the building and cede it for a small sum to the State, which 
employed it, as aforesaid, for accessory labors connected with the 
monument to the Gran Re. 

The Augusteo was ceded by the State to the Municipality 
in exchange for other real property; but the question of its res- 
toration arose. Thereupon the Conte di San Martino made 
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the proposal—to which the Municipality assented—that it should 
be ceded with a subsidy of 60,000 francs to the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia—of course, after its restoration—and the Academy, 
in turn, undertook to give popular concerts and to arrange them 
itself according to a higher standard than had prevailed hitherto. 
The annual saving of about 90,000 francs (the municipal concerts 
had cost the commune some 150,000 francs yearly) would com- 
pensate the communal treasury for the expense of restoration. 

The proposal being accepted, work began immediately under 
the supervision of architect Ribacchi, and toward the end of 1904 
a test of the acoustics was made with an orchestra; naturally, it 
was found necessary to make improvements by various devices at 
considerable inconvenience. On Feb. 16, 1908, the first concert 
was given in the new hall of the Augusteo—to which the final touches 
were given only a few minutes before the beginning of the concert 
—with an orchestra conducted by Giuseppe Martucci. The 
program was as follows: Rossini, Overture to the Siege of Corinth; 
Beethoven, the Eroica; Mozart, Andante e Minuetto; Wagner, 
Waldweben and Overture to Tannhéuser. As was to be expected, it 
scored a triumphant success. (The hall seats about 3500 persons.) 

Thus, with the cne hundred and fifty-sixth concert of the 
foundation, began that long series of concerts which has arrived, 
with the close of the season 1920-21, at the respectable number 
of six hundred and seventy-eight, including concerts at the Augu- 
steo and concerts in the Hall of the Academy, from now onward 
reserved for chamber-music. 

* * 
* 


We must not linger on the long road, or abuse the space 
courteously granted us in this Review; so let us make brief men- 
tion of the most important happenings in the Augusteo from its 
inauguration down to the present. 

In the initial season at the Augusteo there appeared for the 
first time the violinist and conductor Georges Enesco, Mattia 
Battistini, Willem Mengelberg, the American violinist Albert 
Spaulding; while Busoni, Isaye and Panzner revisited us. During 
the next season Panzner directed a series of historical concerts, 
and the premiére of Beethoven’s Ninth took place; furthermore, the 
Roman public made the acquaintance of the conductors Balling, 
Polacco and Tango, the baritone Clark, and the ’cellist Gérardy. 
It was Balling who, in 1909-10, conducted the Beethoven Festi- 
val—six concerts in which were performed all the symphonies, 
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overtures, concertos, etc.; after him came the English conductor 
Ronald, who brought out Elgar’s symphony in A minor; the very 
youthful Franz von Vecsey made his first appearance; then, in 
succession, the violinist Francis Macmillen, the pianist Backhaus, 
the singer Selma Kurz, the American pianist Ernest Schelling, 
who (with the orchestra conducted by Mengelberg, now an habitué 
of the seasons at the Augusteo) executed a Fantasia of his own 
for Piano and Orchestra. Other revisitants were Gustav Mahler, 
already undermined by the disease that was to carry him off 
within the year; d’Indy, with the pianist Blanche Selva, offering 
new French compositions; and the Singing Society of Cologne, 
with two highly successful concerts. Meanwhile, in the Hall of 
the Academy, concerts of chamber-music were going on, given 
more especially by the Quintetto Romano founded by the Academy 
itself and led by the pianist Adriano Ariani. In this year and the 
following there appeared, on the directorial podium, Italian 
maestri like Gui and Serafin, young men destined for a brilliant 
and well-assured career, both of whom produced works by Italian 
composers. 

The season of 1911 is of peculiar importance, being that which 
accompanied the grand Exposition commemorative of Italian 
unity. We jot down in haste the great choral demonstrations 
instituted by the Singing Society of Basle, the Médnnergesang- 
verein of Vienna, by the “Turul’? Hungarian choral society, by 
the “Stefano Tempia” of Turin, by the Russian choir of the 
Holy Synod; and then the advent of the Lamoureux Orchestra 
conducted by Chevillard. And, besides these, the national 
concerts (the Hungarian with Hubay, Dohn4nyi and Vecsey, the 
Russian conducted by Safonoff), Verdi’s Messa da Requiem con- 
ducted by Toscanini with such soloists as Cecilia Gagliardi, 
Virginia Guerrini, Giovanni Martinelli and José Mardones. 

In June, 1912, occurred the opening of the great organ, one 
of the finest in Europe, with a concert given by the organists 
Matthey and Renzi. And more famous names pass over— 
Rabaud, Pfitzner, Mischa Elman, Bruno Walter, Mengelberg, 
Toscanini, Rodolfo Ferrari, Ernst von Schuch, Marteau, Reich- 
wein, Meyrowitz, Antonio Guarnieri, Gino Marinuzzi, Giorgio 
Boskoff, Artur Bodanzky, Richard Strauss, Casals, Claude De- 
bussy—taken at random, not pretending to name them all. 

Then came the fateful year of 1914 with the outbreak of the 
World War. The concert-season of 1914-15 felt its effects, al- 
though Italy had not yet entered the fight. To begin with, many 
of the artists already engaged found themselves prevented from 
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fulfilling their agreements; then came the falling-off of foreign 
attendance, otherwise so large a factor in Rome, together with the 
preoccupation of the Italian public, both promising a very con- 
siderable diminution of the audiences. Nevertheless, the idea 
of suspending the series of concerts—which had been ventilated— 
was instantly put aside, chiefly as a matter of morale, and every 
attempt was made to continue, filling the vacancies left by foreign 
artists with others drawn from Italy or neutral nations, or 
for any reason at liberty to serve. So it came that d’Albert, 
then passing through Italy, and Alfredo Casella, returning from 
Paris, and Serge Prokofieff, all played; among the singers was the 
Bellincioni, a fugitive from Berlin (who was also appointed in- 
structress at the Liceo di Santa Cecilia), and two concerts were 
given by Thomson (then provisionally occupying a chair in the 
same Liceo); the Spanish conductor Arbos likewise assisted. The 
remaining concerts were carried on by Italian artists, and one of 
peculiar importance took place on Feb. 2, 1915, under the direction 
of Bernardino Molinari, in commemoration of the twentieth 
anniversary of the inauguration of these concerts; the limits of 
the concert-program were (so to say) coextensive with the history 
of music, from the Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo by 
Emilio Del Cavaliere to the music of Saint-Sébastien by Debussy. 
This season had, as an epilogue, a tournée throughout Italy under- 
taken by the orchestra under the guidance of its conductor, Moli- 
nari, on which it won noteworthy successes in numerous leading 
cities of the peninsula. From the administrative standpoint is to 
be recorded the annual contribution to the institution on the part 
of H. M. the King, a contribution made in addition to those 
already established by the State and by the Municipality of 
Rome. 

The situation became still more critical in the following sea- 
son of 1915-16; the entrance of Italy into the war (May 24, 1915) 
put additional difficulties in the way of arranging a long series 
of concerts, for divers reasons besides those inherited from the 
preceding season. The calling to arms of many members of the 
orchestra (the first to lay down his life on the altar of his country 
was Francesco Rosa, first viola, a volunteer who fell at Monte 
Cencio on May 27th), and the necessity of excluding as far as 
possible compositions by German-speaking authors, so compli- 
cated the problem of the Augusteo as to render it almost insoluble. 
(Parenthetically let it be remarked, that the question of excluding 
German composers from the programs excited not a few dis- 
cussions and heated vindications and denunciations. Moreover, 
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it will be understood that the Roman public, being, as it were, 
more directly in contact with the national spirit, was more acutely 
sensitive with regard to questions of this kind. At all events, 
matters were conducted by the directorate of the Augusteo with 
great tact and intelligence; it was impossible to ostracize Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, but they were brought forward as seldom as 
might be. And Wagner, at the outset, was . . . suspended. Even 
in foreign countries something may have been heard of the con- 
troversies aroused by Toscanini on his attempting to conduct, on 
Nov. 19, 1916, the Funeral March from Gétterdimmerung—that 
is to say, a few days after the catastrophe at the Teatro Verdi in 
Padua, occasioned by Austrian aéroplanes.) 

However, the concerts did not lose in interest; one might even 
assert, from a certain point of view, that they gained by the 
situation from the fact that, being now obliged to search among 
the less familiar compositions by authors of Italy or the allied 
nations, works of great merit were brought to light which other- 
wise might not have been heard so soon. First of all, it was the 
modern Italian composers who profitted. For instance, in the 
first Italian war-season we heard the premiére of the Symphony 
by Alfano, several compositions by Busoni (who gave numerous 
concerts), the Convento Veneziano by Casella (who was also very 
active as pianist), the Suite by De Sabata, the Primavera in Val 
di Sole by Zandonai, besides a great many other pieces of chamber- 
music. Foreign conductors, too (in this same season the French- 
man Rhené-Baton and the Englishman Thomas Beecham) brought 
us compositions of their compatriots: the First Symphony of 
d’Indy, the Tragédie de Salomé of Schmitt, the poem Paris of 
Delius, the Mock Morris Dance of Percy Grainger, etc. Further 
first performances took place of Strawinsky’s finest works, such as 
the suite from l’Oiseau de Feu, and Petrushka, this latter wonder- 
fully interpreted by Arturo Toscanini. Molinari, for his part, 
gave a large number of concerts cleverly arranged. During the 
same season four concerts were given by the Quartetto Accade- 
mico (which, unhappily, was disbanded after one short year), 
composed of the admirable violinists Arrigo Serato and Mari 
Corti, the viola-player Dudevich, and the violoncellist Magalotti. 

The next season began with that above-mentioned concert 
of Toscanini’s which ended . . . badly, as we hinted; though the 
season as a whole was successful. Foreign artists who partic 
pated in the concerts of symphony-music or chamber-music weft 
the orchestral conductors Léon Jehin and Rhené-Baton, the 
singers Claire Croiza and Jeanne Montjovet, the pianists Camille 
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Saint-Saéns and Risler, and the violoncellist Anton Hekking.' 
The number of modern Italian compositions performed was 
greater than in the season preceding; among those for orchestra we 
note the Canticum Canticorum by Bossi (with chorus and soli), 
the Elegia Eroica by Casella, Presso il Clitumno by Alberto Gasco, 
No. 2 of the Impressioni dal Vero by G. F. Malipiero, the Ana- 
chreontiche by Orefice, the Fontane di Roma by Respighi, the 
Chiari di Luna by Vincenzo Tommasini, besides a great many 
pieces of chamber-music, both Italian and foreign. In this 
connection we must not fail to mention the organization, through 
the efforts of Alfredo Casella, of the Societa Nationale di Musica 
(transformed the following year into the Societa Italiana di 
Musica Moderna), which was, it is true, an institution completely 
autonomous in every respect, but was morally sustained by the 
Academy, which allowed it the use of its hall. And in the con- 
certs given by the Societa Nazionale di Musica in this opening 
season appeared the best names in contemporary music—names 
of young artists in the vanguard, like Casella, Malipiero and 
Tommasini, who already found favorable reception in the 
concert-programs of the Augusteo. The circumstance is worthy 
of note, that the inauguration of the society founded by Casella 
began with a brief introduction by Ildebrando Pizzetti, several 
of whose finest chamber-music compositions were executed; 
and with him by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Davico, Alaleona, 
Perinello, etc. 

The season of 1917-18 took its course during the most arduous 
period of the war, and had therefore to overcome still greater 
difficulties than its predecessor; nevertheless, the concerts pro- 
ceeded regularly and with satisfactory results. And not only 
this; but in the sorrowful months through which our country 
passed, the Academy enthusiastically devoted several of its 
concerts to the aid of patriotic benefactions and for the benefit 
of various associations; for these occasions Lorenzo Perosi con- 
sented to authorize the execution of his oratorios The Resurrection 
of Christ, The Transfiguration of Christ, The Resurrection of Lazarus, 
and Christmas (Il Natale), which had not been performed for a 
number of years. The programs, embracing music by Italians 
and the Allies, offered wide scope for the production of contem- 
poraneous national music; among other works we mention the 
prelude to Fedra, by Pizzetti, the Pause del Silenzio, by Malipiero, 

1The concerts in which the above-named French artists (Croiza, Montjovet, 
Risler, Hekking) took part, together with others (Boucherit, Hatto, Francell, Duran, 


Meynard), were those organized by Prince di Broglie for propaganda, and were re- 
peated in several Italian cities. 
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Il Tempo che fi, by Vittorio Gui, many pieces by Domenico Ala- 
leona, and the Patria lontana of Zandonai. The burden of con- 
ducting the several concerts rested almost entirely upon the 
shoulders of Bernardino Molinari, a few concerts directed by 
Rhené-Baton, Gui, and Alaleona, excepted. Instrumentalists 
who assisted during this concert-season, in addition to those whom 
we have already had occasion to mention, were Ricardo Vines and 
Maria Flori, together with the vocalists Giuseppe Danise, Giu- 
seppe Kaschmann (glorious veteran!), Elena Rakowska, Anna 
Maria Mendicini Pasetti, and Lavinia Mugnaini. 

But the most important event of the season—and possibly 
not of this season alone—was the artistic tour of the Augusteo 
orchestra to the chief towns of Switzerland in October, 1913, 
under the auspices and partly at the expense of the Under-Sec- 
retariat (Sottosegretariato) for Foreign Propaganda. The under- 
taking was not successful on the financial side; coincident with 
the tour was the outbreak in Switzerland of the terrible epidemic 
of Spanish influenza—most assuredly no favorable conjuncture 
for public attendance; moreover, about half the members of the 
orchestra were attacked by the disease (one of them, Pacini, a 
brother-in-law of conductor Molinari, died there). Still, the 
artistic result was most brilliant, and in Switzerland the orchestra 
was held in best remembrance. 

During the following season, along with the performances of 
new Italian works (among them the oratorio Giovanna d’ Arco by 
Marco Enrico Bossi, and the Martyrium agnetis virginis by Licinio 
Refice), may be noted the concert in commemoration of Claude 
Debussy, and another devoted almost exclusively to American 
music, at which assisted the favorite violinist Albert Spaulding, 
then an officer-aviator in Italy. Works played in this latter 
concert won genuine success, such as Gilbert’s Comedy Overture 
on Negro themes, four excerpts from Arthur Foote’s Rubaiyd,, 
and Parker’s Concerto for Organ and Orchestra. 

With the season of 1919-20, the first after the war, matters 
resumed their regular course, and the number of concerts in- 
creased noticeably. In this series, however, the assistance of 
foreign conductors and foreign artists in general was still greatly 
limited; on the programs appear only the names of Vladimir de 
Pachmann, Backhaus (the first German artist to return), the 
Swiss conductor Doret (for Swiss music only), the French pianist 
Paul Loyonnet, and the conductors Nedbal and Wendel (the 
latter for the first time in Rome). At the end of the seaso 
(March, 1920) an unqualified success was obtained by the Net 
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York Symphony Orchestra in two concerts conducted by Walter 
Damrosch, assisted by Spaulding (in the Third Concerto by 
Saint-Saéns) and the composer-pianist John Powell. Preceding 
these were the nine brilliant concerts conducted by Arturo To- 
scanini, and one given by the composer Ildebrando Pezzetti, who 
presented three of his own works never produced before: the Suite 
from Pisanella, the Preludes to Edipo Re, and the Overture per 
una Farsa Tragica. Of the vocal concerts we shall record the one 
given by the Societa Polifonica Romana conducted by maestro 
Mons. Casimiri (the same Society that made a long and pleasant 
tour in America), and another in which was performed the oratorio 
La Strage degli Innocenti, by Lorenzo Perosi, a novelty in Rome, 
although it had been executed once at Milan in 1900. 

During the latest season, 1920-21, the concerts at the Augusteo 
reached the high figure of forty, from Nov. 29, 1920, to June 5, 
1921; as all of them were very interesting it would be worth while 
to review them one by one. But here it is possible merely to 
mention some few of the artists who took part, and certain 
performances. This season was characterized, in contradistinction 
to the preceding, by the notable number of foreign conductors who 
took their stand on the platform of the Augusteo—Serge Kussewit- 
zki, Ernst Wendel, Franz Schalk, Albert Coates, Arthur Nikisch, 
William Mengelberg, four of whom were new to Rome. Among 
other conductors we note Busoni (who took part in five concerts— 
as pianist, composer, and conductor of orchestra—winning prac- 
tically the same triumphant success under each of these three 
aspects); Toscanini, who inaugurated the season with his own 
orchestra; Victor de Sabata, a young Italian composer who gave 
proofs of the highest quality as a conductor; Vittorio Gui; and 
the indefatigable Bernardino Molinari. The season closed with 
three extremely fine interpretations of Beethoven’s Ninth under 
Mengelberg’s direction to signalize the 150th anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth; in this season were executed all the symphonies 
and concertos of the Bonn musician, and furthermore (in the hall 
of the Academy) all the quartets, performed by the Zimmer Quartet 
of Brussels. 

” . 
- 


This “general view”’ of the manysided activities of the Acca- 
demia di Santa Cecilia during the past twenty-six years, however 
rapid and concise, will (we trust) have given the reader an im- 
pression of the importance of the institution and of its continuingly 
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beneficent effects on Italian musical culture in general and, in 
particular, of its development of musical art through its encourage- 
ment of composers and concert-artists. Of a truth, the aim 
presented in the first article of its constitution has been constantly 
pursued and in great part most signally realized, without neglecting 
any of the points enumerated in article second of the constitution, 
namely, (a) the conferring of the academic dignity; (b) the award- 
ing of diplomas of proficiency which, issued in sequel to 
examinations, are recognized and confirmed by the Ministry 
of Public Instruction; (c) participation in the direction and 
administration of the Liceo Musicale founded by it; (d) the 
presentation of the academic medal, a supreme distinction re- 
served for highest desert in the art; (e) concerts and musical 
performances both public and private; (f) publications, lectures 
and conferences; (g) competitions and courses of training calcu- 
lated to elevate the culture of Italian musicians; (h) the declaration 
of decisions and opinions which may be requested of it; (i) the 
Mutual Aid Fund for musicians, established by the Academy; (k) 
the Academy library, placed at the disposition of the students. 

There are still to be mentioned the competitions arranged 
by the Academy, either in collaboration with other agents, such 
as, for example, the Societa degli Autori, or on its own initiative; 
competitions (concorsi) from which issued prize-compositions by 
promising youths whose talent is now definitively recognized, like 
Tommasini, Davico, Gasco, Malipiero, and others. But nowadays 
these concorsi no longer take place, experience having shown that 
it is better to keep the door of opportunity wide open than to 
unclose it once a year under certain restrictions. Whoever will, 
may offer his works to the Commissione permanente di lettura 
[Permanent Board of Examiners] for acceptance and performance, 
the Board consisting of maestri Bustini, Molinari, Respighi, 
Setaccioli and Vessella. 

Naturally, however, the chief activity is concentrated on 
the concerts of symphonic music at the Augusteo and of chamber- 
music in the hall of the Academy. These concerts continue every 
season for the space of about six months, from the end of November 
to the end of March; the symphony concerts usually number 
between thirty and forty, and are given on Sunday afternoons, 
excepting some week-days and in the evening. There are sub- 
scription concerts and concerts open to the general public, among 
these latter the so-called popular concerts with very low rates 
of admission for all. Still, taken all in all; the prices at the Av- 
gusteo are relatively very low, even for the less “‘popular’’ seats; 
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and this is one of the advantages of the Augusteo over the other 
concert enterprises which start up intermittently in other Italian 
cities. 

As already observed, the orchestra of the Augusteo is con- 
ducted by Bernardino Molinari, who every year directs approx- 
imately half the concerts, reserving the other half for invited 
conductors, Italian or foreign. The orchestra is composed of 
some ninety members, distributed as follows: 15 first violins 
(leader, Oscar Zuccarini, who is highly esteemed although still very 
young), 15 second violins, 10 violas, 11 violoncellos, 8 double- 
basses, 2 harps, 3 flutes and piccolo, 3 oboes and English horn, 
8 clarinets and bass clarinet, 3 bassoons and double-bassoon, 
5 horns, 3 trumpets, 4 trombones and bass tuba; kettledrums, 
$ units of percussion, and organ. Beside the orchestra there is a 
chorus of about 160 voices, namely, 50 sopranos, 40 altos, 35 
tenors and 35 basses; this chorus, which participates in the 
frequent performances of ancient and modern vocal music, is 
directed by maestro Emilio Casolari. 

Over the arrangement of all concerts presides a committee 
formed of the Conte di San Martino (president), Conte Paolo 
Blumenstih] (vice-president), Commendatore Nicola D’Atri, 
Maestro Alessandro Vessella, and artistic director Molinari, who 
is, so to speak, the delegated administrator of the entire by no 
means inconsiderable undertaking. 

What is the general tendency of the concert activities of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia?—We answer, in a word, The broadest 
and most intelligent eclecticism. It will suffice to glance at the 
programs, more particularly those of the last ten years, to per- 
ceive that they represent all the “tendencies,” all the “‘Schools,” 
all nationalities. In the concerts one finds a wise alternation 
of early compositions—especially Italian—with performances of 
contemporary Italian and foreign music; you will see, for example, 
in the third concert of the season of 1920-21, the oratorio Gioia 
by Carissimi, rehabilitated and instrumented by Molinari, along- 
side of Richard Strauss’s Alpensymphonie (its premiére in Italy); 
then Beethoven side by side with Malipiero or Strawinsky, or 
Brahms paired with Casella. The public ought to hear every- 
thing—everything, we mean, that is real art—and judge, but no 
one should be turned away with a No! solely because he is un- 
known and because his stylistic tendencies do not coincide with 
those of the majority. 

A like attitude obtains with respect to nationality. Not 
only are pieces of any and every nationality often produced— 
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and not merely of past centuries, but of contemporary authors 
—but eminent conductors of one country or another are invited 
to bring to the Augusteo whatever they consider of most sig- 
nificance among recent works of their compatriots, and these 
are the more appreciated the greater their dissimilarity from the 
usual programmatic fare (whose purpose is mainly the exhibition 
of virtuosity); thus new compositions gain a hearing, regardless 
of what the final judgment of the audiences may be. By this 
means there is realized that continuous cordial exchange of ar- 
tistic production between the nations, whose supreme advantage 
to the ultimate ends of art no person possessed of reasoning powers 
can fail to see. And foreign nations, in their turn, invite our 
musicians and our conductors (Bernardino Molinari himself 
having been several times outside of Italy in recent years to 
make known the Italian composers of to-day), manifesting their 
appreciation of the exquisite proof of fellowship shown them by 
the Eternal City. 

That the Augusteo is not yet an organism perfect in every 
part—and who or what can pretend to perfection?—has been 
asserted by its critics; but criticism is easy when directed against 
an original enterprise whose scope is so vast and so multiform. 
Who can deny that, among the 678 concerts given by the founda- 
tion, there have been some which had their weak points, whether 
as regards the arrangement of the programs or in the selection of the 
executants? Never, to our mind, could it be otherwise; the very 
purpose of the undertaking, which sought to bring before the 
public everything new that has appeared in any part of the civilized 
world, together with all the—more or less illustrious—forces in 
the field of virtuosity, implies the possibility of sometimes finding 
oneself disillusioned. But if we detach ourselves from matters 
of a specific or personal character, we do not hesitate to say that 
the work of the Academy has been truly admirable as a whole, 
and to approve it in all sincerity. We in Italy possess an organi- 
zation of the foremost rank, firmly and solidly established, which 
really does honor to our nation; which is, for so-called absolute 
music, what La Scala is—or at least was—for theatrical music, 
that is to say, an active and prolific centre of youthful energy 
whose beneficial influence has only of late years begun to be 
appreciated, through the reawakening of creative activity which 
is apparent and which inspires so great hopes for the future of 
Italian music. 

The shortcomings—if those be real shortcomings that the 
critics reveal—will assuredly correct themselves betimes; there 
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is too great enthusiasm and too much good will in the directorate 
of the Academy to permit us to doubt it. And then one will be 
able to speak, with yet greater confidence, of the Augusteo as one 
of the most important musical institutions in the world, destined 
(if the assertion be not presumptuous) to shine as a beacon-light 
from that Rome which was the centre of world-civilization—from 
that Italy which would reconquer the position that is hers of 
right in the realm of Art; a position toward which she has been 
progressing during the past few years with a power still adolescent, 
yet sure of itself, and to whose approaching attainment all signs 
seem propitious. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker) 











THE MUSIC OF THE PEOPLES 
OF THE RUSSIAN ORIENT 


By LAZARE SAMINSKY 


OUTH-EASTERN EUROPE has been the birthplace of most 
valuable folk-music, almost unknown to the West. Here 
one has scarcely an idea of the remarkable Caucasian melo- 

dies—Georgian and Armenian—or the Jewish chants, which are 
most original. 

Those who know Caucasian music through the vulgar medium 
of Oriental orchestras are moved and astonished when they 
encounter a true and beautiful specimen of Caucasian melody. 

I recall vividly, even now, the profound impression produced 
by an exquisite melody which I heard on the mountain of St. 
David, near Tiflis (the capital of Georgia and of all Transcau- 
casia). That air, touchingly sung by an Armenian and accom- 
panied by a local instrument, was a sort of rhapsody composed 
of strophes in the olian scale, with a diminished second. 

There rose to my memory the verse of a Russian poet, Polon- 
sky, addressed to a famous oldentime singer of Tiflis, Aga-Sattar: 


Sattar, Sattar! Thy guttural plaints, 

Thy dull and pitiful cry, 

And these sounds and trebles of thy tchianours\— 
They have rent my heart. 


I well remember the refrain of this charming chant: 























Refrain of an Armenian Rhapsody 


Such dignified and elevated types of Caucasian melody, 
with other local musical folk-lore of Russia, are not only a possible 
basis of most interesting compositions. 

Analysis of these songs leads to results extremely important 
for musical science and the philosophy of music. Such analysis 
offers a vista of musical science most remarkable because the 
music of what might be termed the smaller races of Russia bears 


1Caucasian instrument. 
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features strikingly peculiar, which are capable of shaking the 
conventional foundations of the old European musical esthetics. 

(I) First of all, one finds certain striking resemblances in the 
structure of these folk-songs, pertaining to peoples which, at first 
glance, seem to have no racial relationship, no community of ideas, 
no close intercourse or historical bonds of culture. 

A large number of Georgian folk-songs, as the traditional 
religious chants of that country, consist of a natural polyphony, 
differing from the ordinary non-polyphonic structure of Oriental 
songs, and close with unison cadences, as in the Greater-Russian 
songs (see Ex. 4). 

Another noteworthy circumstance is the resemblance which 
exists between some inferior types of the folk-music of the Orient— 
for example, between the Jewish wedding melodies constructed 
on the popular Oriental scale (Phrygian, with the major third) 
and the Armenian melodies beloved by the folk-orchestras of 
Transcaucasia. 

Here is an example of this kind, taken from the collection 
of Armenian folk-songs compiled by A. Ter-Ghévondian and 
Spiridon Mélikian, contemporary Armenian composers. 
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Armenian Song of the Vulgar Type 


This resemblance, as in the first case, may be explained by a 
certain neutralisation of the melody, which deforms in a vulgar 
way the wandering type of Oriental songs beloved of these peoples. 

Again, still more surprising and not easily accounted for, is 
the resemblance which one notes between the purer and 
(evidently) more ancient type of Armenian song and the tradi- 
tional religious melody of the Jews. Compare, for instance, the 
well-known synagogue melody “Kol Nidrei” and certain Ar- 
menian religious chants. 

But most striking is the fact, that several of the most beautiful 
specimens of Armenian folk-song are constructed, like the most 
perfect type of Jewish song, on the Xolian scale, which was 
equally the favorite in ancient religious melodies pertaining to 
different peoples. 
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The solution of these problems is possibly found by analysis 
of the ancient psalmody, Scriptural chants and Neumes, which 
have been employed by the Hebrews and the Armenians since 
ancient times. 

On the one hand, we must investigate this question in 
connection with the whole problem of Semitic culture. On the 
other hand, the famous specialist on Caucasian race questions, Dr. 
N. Marr, now President of the Academy of Petrograd, considers 
the folk-songs and religious chants of Transcaucasia to be con- 
nected with the religious cult of the ancient Orient, and not to 
be derived from Arian or Semitic sources, but from the so-called 
Japhetic one, of that particular race which bequeathed to human- 
ity so many marvelous monuments. 

In any case, the comparative analysis of the origins of Ar- 
menian and Oriental Semitic music may elucidate these problems 
to a certain extent. But I am of the opinion, formed after a 
long tour of Syria and Palestine, that the Armenian songs contain 
elements of purely Arab origin. 

(II) Another series of observations on the music of the 
southern Russian peoples and the Caucasians upset the notions 
of natural polyphony and of natural tonic scales, which have 
been gradually fostered by European musical history, and 
which conceivably influenced the normal tendencies of Western 
audition. 

The most admirable phenomenon of this kind, is the Georgian 
folk-song, which appropriates the same polyphonic structure as 
the Great-Russian songs, although these races differ so much 
anthropologically and historically. 

The Georgian folk-songs are generally constructed in three- 
part harmony, the progressions of which, in the most character- 
istic types, consist of consecutive fifths and triads. Below is a 
very characteristic folk-dance obtained among the Ratchines, in- 
habitants of Imérétia (Western Georgia), by the composer M. 
Dimitri Arakichwili, Director of the Georgian Philharmonic 
Society and Academy at Tiflis. 
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Folk-Dance of the Ratchines, Western Georgia 
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The words of this dance-song are very curious. “Digori and 
Bassiani (two villages) are full of tcherkésski and bourki (Cir- 
cassian costumes and overcoats). The Quedroila (river) has 
discharged its waters and carried away the mountains and valleys; 
it has swept away the cart-house and the barn with its grain.” 

“I would not be the River, if I did not destroy everything. 
Behold, I have demolished the mill; have ground a little the 
wheat.” 

The Girl laments: ‘‘Now, behold! What has come to me! 
My Beloved comes and I have nothing but tchadi [a sort of maize- 


bread] to offer him.”’ 
x * 


* 


It is curious that the ancient Georgian ecclesiastical music, 
which appears to have had a singularly austere harmonic struc- 
ture, consisted frankly of successions of fifths and triads. Here 
isan example from a collection of another Georgian musician, M. 
Zacharia Paliashvilli, Vice-Director of the State Conservatory of 
Music at Tiflis. 
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“‘Benedice Animam Meam, Domine”’ (Georgian) 


It is difficult to explain the marked difference between the 
harmonic fundaments appropriated by this race of Christians and 
the principles of European harmony. One may, however, find 
some explanation in the peculiarities of Georgian history. Georgia, 
which has seen much and undergone much, was a cauldron ever 
boiling with wars, which produced without cessation collisions 
between the different cultures of interior Asia—Greek, Arme- 
nian, Arabo-Persian, and probably others. 

Thus it may have been that the vague, metaphysico-musical 
ideas postulated by the Pythagoreans—their monstrous classifica- 
tion of intervals and the interdiction of successions of diatonic 
thirds and sixths, this ancient source of European harmonic ideas 
~had not the same influence on ancient Georgia, which developed 
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its own isolated culture. It is in such facts, possibly, that we must 
seek the origin of the phenomena described. 

(III) The scales peculiar to the music of the Oriental peoples 
of Russia are also very extraordinary. One finds abundant 
applications of all kinds of mized tonalities. The most remark- 
able in this relationship are the melodies called “‘Khassidic”’ of 
the Russian Israelites. These melodies, beloved by the Jewish 
masses, pertain to the Khassidim sect, who have a special doctrine 
of piety and believe that “the world of melody and the world of 
repentance stand in close relationship.” 

The best specimens of this Khassidic melody are mainly 
constructed in the Phrygian tonality, with the major third, or in 
the Xolian mode, with sudden slips into major passages. 

One may observe the same fantastic tonalities in the wedding 
dances of the Israelites who inhabit Podolia, a region of southern 
Russia (Ex. 8), and in some beautiful specimens of Hebrew religious 
melody, as in the chant “Omar rabbi Elozor” (‘“‘And rabbi Elé- 
hazare said’), obtained in a Jewish synagogue in Lithuania 
(Ex. 5). 

—‘And rabbi Eléhazare said, and rabbi Khanina said: Wise 
men and learned men increase the peace of the World.” 


Recitativo, a piacere 
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chol bo-na-ich li- mu-dei ha-chem, cha - - - lom! 
“Omar Rabbi Elozor” (Lithuanian Jews) 


Armenian ecclesiastical music is constructed on the base of 
similar mixed tonalities, composed of tetrachords and varied 
melodic configurations. These whimsical scales are composed 
of ordinary minor and olian or other passages, mingled with 
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abrupt majors. These are the peculiarities which may be re- 
marked in certain Georgian songs (Ex. 6): 
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Refrain of a Georgian Song, District of Tiflis 


This sort of facts is highly important in studies connected 
with the origin of the European tonal system and the nature of the 
dominant scales grafted on the ear of civilised Europe, thanks to 
the tonal levelling proceeding from Johann Sebastian Bach and 
possibly already from Guido d’Arezzo. 

It is quite possible, that the real supremacy and antiquity 
should be attributed to those mixed scales, appropriated from 
the purest and most ancient melodic formations. 

Possibly, our contemporary scales present nothing but the 
fragments or mutilation of the former. 


* * 


These melodies pertaining to the peoples of the Russian 
Orient, thanks to their original structure and their melodic wealth, 
may become bases of musical cultures of the most refined and 
valuable type. 

Their “‘advance agents” are already well known to the West 
by their exposition in the works of Russian composers who have 
adopted the musical elements of the smaller Russian races. It is 
only necessary to recall the charming ballad of Finn, from Glinka’s 
opera Russlan and Ludmilla, based on a popular Finnish melody; 
the marvelous cantata Joshua, the Son of Nun, by Moussorgsky (on 
a Jewish melody), and a series of the principal works of Balakireff, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, Rubinstein and others, written on 
— of the Caucasians and other peoples of the Russian 

ient. 

It is certain that there does not exist a race of which the folk- 
songs may not be cultivated and transformed into chef d’ceuvres 
of cultural art. 
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Following is such an Armenian song from Diarbécure, Asia 
Minor, collected by the author of this article at Damascus, Syria, 
among Armenian refugees: 


Poco lento (Wixolydian) 
























The next is a Nuptial Dance of the Ukrainian Jews of 
Podolia, collected by the author in a little village of Southern 
Russia. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON TRANSLATION 
By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


tion of a song text or opera libretto is impossible. Like the 

“limit” of the mathematicians it may be approached inde- 
finitely, but never reached. By perfection of this inachiev- 
able sort is meant the aggregate of such qualities as a flawless 
preservation of the original correspondence between poetry and 
music; absolute literalness of rendering; complete coincidence 
of verse structures and metrical subtleties; identical nuances of 
idiom, and the intangible proprieties of word selection. In brief, 
the reproduction of one tongue in equally forceful terms of another, 
yet without the loss of its peculiar genius and without enfeeblement 
of its musical subjection. Here obviously is a conflict of irrecon- 
cilable elements from which an unaided issue is not to be expected. 
Inevitably the maintenance of one involves the sacrifice of another. 
Thus the basis of translation becomes compromise. And the skill 
of the translator takes color from his adroitness in choosing the 
essentials of such compromise as least affects the integrity of some 
outstanding phase of the original. What he produces may be 
conceivably of high artistic value. But manifestly it fails as a 
duplicate of the first product—a fact to be postulated at the outset. 
Argument against it on this basis is, of course, untenable. Transla- 
tions are not necessarily bad because they fail to convey the precise 
illusion of the original. More generally the evil in them arises from 
the laxity of their making. Like the Vicar of Wakefield’s painting, 
“they would be better if more pains were taken with them.” , And 
also, if their authors be made to adopt a broader, less restrictive 
scheme of compromise. In order sometimes to retain a certain ex- 
ternal trait of the original, some vain device, such as rhyme or alliter- 
ation, they weakly renounce advantages far more cogent. 

A translator, it is claimed, should be endowed alike with poetic 
sensibility and musicianly understanding. One feels moved to 
add that in English-speaking countries he should, in some measure, 
be a psychologist as well. More than any other the Anglo-Saxon 
race holds in contempt, if not actual abhorrence, translations of 
vocal works into its own tongue. Not all the societies for the propa- 
gation of the vernacular in opera, not all the rebukes of zealots, not 
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all the wars or rumors of wars, can alter this immemorial antipathy. 
From such a state of affairs it has been inversely deduced that the 
deficiencies of English translations form the root of this racial dis- 
taste. In effect, the truth lies at the other extreme. English 
translations have been bad because folk of English origin make no 
demand for better, save sporadically and in half-hearted fashion. 
Isolated efforts at improvement have received neither the remu- 
neration nor the intimate and extensive recognition they sought and 
in various instances deserved. In some quarters the late war was 
hailed as a liberating influence, an augury that English transla- 
tion might henceforth look for a consideration and a patronage 
previously withheld or else sadly skimped. Those who soberly 
pondered the matter experienced no such complaisant illusions. 
And they reasoned aright. With the subsidence of wartime pas- 
sions, such translations of German works as served a makeshift duty 
have been discarded, and a return has been made to the German 
texts. German songs have been freely reinstated by those who 
flatly refused to sing them with English words and who accepted 
nothing as the alternative to German. And on all sides the res- 
toration has been hailed with an enthusiasm implying first and 
foremost a wholesale satisfaction that the cumbersome crutch 
of translation could be at last discarded. 

What, then, is at the bottom of this pertinacious hostility to 
the English language displayed by persons of English or American 
origin toward its use in foreign songs, and more especially in opera? 
Simply this—that the folk of these races have never accepted opera 
as anything but a fundamental exotic, that for all their cultiva- 
tion of it they appreciated it could never become a truly ex- 
pressive medium of native feelings. Among such people it has 
been best enjoyed in its original investiture of language, even if 
this precluded strict accuracy of appreciation. To set it before 
them in such fashion as to make it completely intelligible was to 
rob it of its peculiar charm by shedding the light of reason upon 
a thing inherently unreasonable. When all is said, the Anglo- 
Saxon accepts the fundamental convention of opera grudgingly. 
He is keenly alive to its ludicrous aspect. He possesses a devas- 
tating sense of humor which opera readily stirs to action. And 
there is no deadlier weapon against even the sanctities of art and 
life than ridicule. Voltaire found that what was too stupid to be 
spoken was sung. The Englishman or American goes further and 
concludes that many things spoken in the thoughtless common- 
placeness of daily life sound too appallingly stupid to be endured 
when sung. In Italian or French or German they elude him or 
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else seem invested with a remoteness that lends them a fictitious 
aspect of poetry. An Italian audience will accept without the 
slightest sense of incongruity Violetta’s phrase to her serving-maid 
in the last act of “Traviata,” “Apri la finestra.”” But no English- 
speaking audience will preserve its equanimity when it hears 
an English-speaking Violetta utter in song such words as “Open 
the window.” Clearly they are no more laughable in English 
than in the Italian of which they are the literal equivalent. The 
difference lies in the listener’s point of view. If instead of “open 
the window” the English audience heard “Throw wide the case- 
ment,” all incentive to mirth would disappear. In that simple 
contrast is epitomized one of the most vital differences between 
Italian and English (or American) audiences. Again, no French 
spectator is disturbed when the Chevalier des Grieux casually re- 
marks in “Manon”: “Je vais poster ma lettre’; or when, in 
“Louise,” the father solicitously inquires, “La soupe est préte?”’ 
Yet sung in our tongue both sentences bow] over the listener by the 
unutterable triviality of their sense. In our view, to sing a senti- 
ment is to idealize it; but to idealize the commonplace is to 
achieve only the sublimation of the ridiculous. 

Now, in sensing these disparate traits of racial psychology 
lies one of the gravest tasks with which the translator must find 
himself confronted. The tendency has almost invariably been 
to ignore or, at best, to pass lightly over this aspect of the situation. 
Literalness of translation is, in principle, more desirable than para- 
phrase. But when the alternative rests between the perpetra- 
tion of unintentional and destructive humor and a compromise with 
precise word-values in the interests of artistic validity there can 
be no question of the more justifiable procedure. Such an alter- 
native unhappily does not always offer itself, and the translator 
has occasionally to make himself a guiltless butt of ridicule with the 
best grace possible. He had no choice left open to him, for example 
in rendering that egregious line out of “Madame Butterfly’: 
“Milk punch or whiskey?” The Italian was terse and inescapable, 
not to be modified or circumvented. Milk punch and whiskey 
are not quotidian experiences to an Italian. They symbolized 
to Latin audiences a distinctive foreign practice and were envel- 
oped in a kind of picturesque halo by reason of this very fact. 
But Americans could only be struck by the frightful incon- 
gruity of hearing the thing sung. At once burlesque usurped 
the place of dignified sentiment. Puccini’s librettists have fre- 
quently thwarted the best intentions of translators by similar 
devices. The “Girl of the Golden West” alone teems with such 
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abominations—recall only that select specimen: ‘““What have you 
got to eat?” “Not much; oysters in vinegar.” 

Instances of this crass type are extreme but not infrequent. 
Unless the translator is privileged to drop his réle for the time, to 
become an adapter and so to replace these enormities with some- 
thing entirely new and of his own devising, he can do no more than 
stifle his conscience and make the best of the worst. But he 
encounters subtler difficulties in the face of such a passage as 
Magdalene’s ‘‘Komm’, Evchen, komm’, wir miissen fort,”’ from the 
first act of “Die Meistersinger.”’ At first glance the line offers 
no considerable obstacle. It may be Englished literally “Come 
Eva, come, we must away” (unless one prefers for the last “‘we 
must be gone”’). In accent or syllabic quantity either of these 
fits the music. Yet Wagner’s simple sentence is appreciably 
distorted. Its meaning remains and so does its rhythmic shape. 
But the homely colloquialism of the German has escaped. It 
calls to mind some form of chemical transmutation whereby a 
volatile element of a compound has been liberated beyond recap- 
ture. The Anglicized residue, palpably correct, sounds starched 
and stilted. Apparently the much calumniated Corders vaguely 
felt something of this sort when they contributed to the gayety 
of the universe their precious mite: “Come, Eva, come, we ought 
to trot,” which is merely good intention gone mad. A more baf- 
fling instance and a more familiar will be found in Lohengrin’s decla- 
ration: “‘Elsa, ich liebe dich.” All translations that strive to 
contort its stark simplicity for the purpose of agreeing with the 
exact notation of the musical phrase have come to be pretty gen- 
erally recognized as futile. The accepted version is “Elsa, I love 
thee,” which French renderings parallel with “Elsa, je t’aime” 
and Italian ones with “Elsa, io t’amo.”” And yet despite the 
coincidence here of everything but the fullness of a single syllable, 
mark by how much they all fail to preserve the essence of those four 
words of Wagner’s. ‘Truths like these transcend explanation. 
But they can be proved beyond cavil by the sensitive and un- 
biased ear. They show that no accuracy, however meticulous, 
and no tact, however poised and alert, can preserve in a translation 
the full sum and identity of elements that enter into the facture 


of the original. 
* * 


7 


A page of music transposed into another than its primal tonal- 
ity is more or less tangibly altered. Sometimes the difference is 
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imperceptible to any but the delicately sentient, sometimes it is 
evident even to the untutored ear. Certain tones and combina- 
tions of tones presuppose certain aggregations of overtones. 
Change these, and no matter how you retain their previous rela- 
tionships, you evoke and bring into play another set of overtones 
and hence a new scheme of color, which can more or less raise or 
lower the potentialities of the music. Now languages, like musical 
sounds, possess distinctive overtones. Not demonstrably, per- 
haps, or of a kindred order, but variously manifest, notwith- 
standing. It is this fourth-dimensional quality of language that 
gives “Elsa, ich liebe dich” the peculiar clang-tint, as it were, and 
emotional inevitability which neither “Elsa, I love thee,” “Elsa, 
je t’aime,”’ nor “Elsa, io t’amo,” can compass. It is this which 
frustrates a linguistic conversion of things as elemental and irre- 
ducible as Parsifal’s ‘““Das weiss ich nicht,” as Schubert’s “Dein 
ist mein Herz,” as ‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” as Hamlet’s ‘““To be, 
or not to be, that is the question.” “I do not know it’ renders 
Parsifal’s outcry with fidelity of a sort; yet there is scarcely need to 
comment on the breadth of the abyss that stretches between them. 
“Thine is my heart”’ offers an equivalent without the displacement 
of a syllable; yet something vital has evaporated. “Thou art 
like to a flower” (the usual rendering) is not English at all. With 
the excision of the preposition the rhythm of the original vanishes. 
“Thou art like a flower” means precisely what Heine wrote. Yet 
it is stilted and artificial, while to substitute “‘you are” for the 
poetic second person is to vulgarize the whole thing beyond remedy. 
In short, ““Du bist wie eine Blume”’ is the one and only possible 
form that particular sentiment would take on the lips of a German, 
cultured or illiterate; whereas ““Thou art like a flower,” or “Tu 
es comme une fleure” (or would one say “‘semblable 4 une fleure’’?), 
or “Tu sei come un’ fior,”’ are infelicitous carpenterings of a purely 
spontaneous utterance. These divergencies, at their most elusive, 
are of the overtonal analogy. They are obviously felt rather than 
definitely explicable. But they are profoundly real. Witness 
in further evidence Shakespeare’s mighty line writ in choice 
German: “Sein oder nicht sein, das ist nun die Frage.” 

It is one of the abiding idiosyncrasies of English-speaking 
peoples that they bear a far greater malice toward a translation 
into English than into anything else. We listen with untroubled 
contentment to the Czechish “‘Bartered Bride” sung in German, 
to the Russian ‘‘Boris Godounow” or “‘Khovantschina”’ or “Prince 
Igor” or “Coq d’or” in Italian of Milan or French of Paris, to 
the French “Huguenots” or “Mignon” in the lingua Toscana. 
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We accept it as tranquilly, almost, as if these works had been 
composed in those tongues or as if nothing had been extin- 
guished in the process of such translation. This unprotesting 
attitude represents a tacit avowal that other languages have 
artistic virtues over and above our own, that the familiar me. 
dium is unworthy of the elevation which we conceive to be 
implied in music of the operatic order. But also it amounts to 
a judgment on the respective merits of English and other trans- 
lations. The Italian version of a Russian work, the French ver- 
sion of a German work, the German version of an Italian work, 
are esteemed as necessarily superior to the English version of any 
foreign work. Now in the majority of cases this decision is 
wholly just, the more as such translations have been made with 
an eye to present utilization, been adequately paid for and pre- 
pared by men of a certain intellectual eminence. Moreover, 
these languages seem to lend themselves to facile poetic modeling 
with a plasticity of which English seems incapable—even if it is 
the tongue of Shakespeare, of Shelley, of Keats and of Swinburne. 
But to presume that translations into other languages involve 
sacrifices and losses less momentous than those into English is to 
imagine a vain thing. Nobody who has heard “Aida” in German 
or “Carmen” in Italian or “Gétterdimmerung”’ in French can 
long preserve illusions on the subject. When, in a Gallicized repre- 
sentation of ““The Nibelung’s Ring,” Briinnhilde alludes to “mein 
Wissen” as “‘ma science,” the essence of the matter is set forth in 
a shaft of white light. ‘‘Ma science’ does indeed mean “mein 
Wissen.” It is its literal equivalent, but at the same time pre- 
posterous. Now, it does not follow by such tokens that French- 
men, Germans, Italians, Russians, Latin Americans and others 
are less sensitive artistically than we. But custom has made the 
acceptance of compromise a property of easiness in them. 

The Gospel of John affirms that “‘the word” is of peculiar 
sanctity. Certainly it often evinces in one language a peculiar 
individuality, a cast and potency of expressiveness that pass from 
it in the terms of another. Think of the singular and delicate 
charm of Horace’s famous ode that begins ‘“‘Persicos odi, puer 
apparatus.” Place beside it a literal translation, faithful to its 
word-meanings in every particular. Here is the result: “Boy, 
I detest the pomp of the Persians; chaplets which are woven with 
the rind of the linden displease me; give up the search for the 
place where the latter rose abides. It is my particular desire that 
you make no laborious addition to the plain myrtle; for myrtle 
is neither unbecoming to you, a servant, nor to me while I drink 
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under this spreading vine.” Where is there in all this any of the 
ethereal grace which is recognized as poetry in the Latin verses 


of Horatius Flaccus? 
- + 


* 


From all the foregoing it will probably be gathered that the 
writer of these lines is at pains to demonstrate that translation 
amounts to an evil against which there can be no effectual or 
or authentic counteraction. This is in no sense his purpose. It 
is beyond question that no translation can wholly be invested with 
the elements of the original. Very few retain them even measur- 
ably. But the need of the translation is axiomatic. What is 
unintelligible to people does not exist for them. And there are 
translations endowed with high traits of artistic excellence. 
Achievements like Longfellow’s rendering of the “Divine Com- 
edy,” Bayard Taylor’s of “Faust,” or, in our own day, Gilbert 
Murray’s beautiful conversion of Euripides, reveal the ingenuity 
and dignity of a second creation. It is even conceivable that the 
translator—granting an alert poetic fancy—may improve upon 
the intrinsic worth of the original and make a virtue of necessity 
by his very inability to give us its precise substance. Schubert 
was wont to claim that “a good composer should be able to set 
wall advertisements to music,”’ and in not a few of his six hundred 
odd songs he proceeded to demonstrate the virtual truth of this 
perilous conviction. Some of the minor poetry he set proved to 
be scarcely on a more exalted level than advertisement doggerel. 
Bad enough in German, it takes on the likeness of an atrocity in 
any other language unless the translator can elevate it by the 
free play of his imagination and judgment—in which case we 
get, paradoxically, something better though not as good. 

But in the main the individual who places his powers of 
translation at the service of musical works sets himself a task far 
more inexorable than one who translates unhampered by the fet- 
ters of music. He endures a slavery, the ruthlessness of which is 
accentuated by the trammels placed upon his powers. The trans- 
lator of an opera, a song, a choral work, toils in a strait-jacket. 
His course is carefully chalked off for him. He is not at liberty 
to give his method suppleness, or to leave it in a fluid state, so to 
speak, in order to bend it instantly this way or that and thereby 
resolve a certain difficulty with a minimum of compromise. If 
the original is composed of rhyming lines or pursues some other 
specific plan of metrical structure he generally labors under the 
obligation of conforming to a similar scheme. The importance 
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of this cqnsideration appears to a certain type of intelligence 
to be paramount. That the obstacles thereby incurred are out 
of all proportion to the meagre, not to say debatable advan- 
tages secured is of little consequence to minds of this cast. Many 
of the absurdities derided in translations are due to the ridiculous 
demands for rhyme at any cost. A steady concatenation of 
syllabic jingles comes to be regarded as more desirable of achieve- 
ment than an intimately sustained correspondence of words and 
notes. The alternative is not left, as it should be, to the best 
instincts of the writer. Once committed to rhyme, alliteration, 
or whatsoever the formula, no choice remains to him, even if the 
outcome must needs be grossest gibberish. 

Consider this tyrannous fetich of rhyme. It is an indispu- 
table fact that in the union of melody and words the former is 
dominant. In spite of the Wagners, the Wolfs and the Debussys, 
music, in the last analysis, overrules the text that ostensibly 
constitutes its source and justification, and finds the deeper, the 
more lasting lodgment in the consciousness of man. How true 
this is may be grasped from the habitual act of a truant memory 
in recalling partly forgotten words by means of their melodic 
associations. But who seeks to recollect an escaped melody by 
mental allusion to its words? Now, verse-forms maintain their 
shape to the ear with a clarity inversely proportionate to the or- 
ganic complexity of the music. The simpler the musical form, and 
the more square cut the melodic design, the more vividly the poetic 
outline asserts itself. It follows, then, that consecutively or 
alternately rhyming lines best retain their effect when utilized 
with musical forms of a symmetrically balanced, strophic order. 
When the tonal structure follows subtler and more extended ram- 
fications—as in the ‘“‘through-composed”’ (durchkomponiertes) 
song of Schubert, Hugo Wolf, Strauss and other moderns, and 
the sweening, rhythmically liberated ‘‘speech-song”’ of Wagner in 
his third period—the assonance and symmetry of verse grow 
enfeebled and imperceptible. They are negatived and falsified 
to the ear, which takes its primary suggestion from the musical 
flow and melodic conformation. Think of how little force the 
rhyme scheme retains in a song like Wagner’s “Im Treibhaus.” 
It was in obedience to a sound law that Wagner forsook rhyme in 
the tetralogy and that the appearance of it in ““Tristan,”’ ““Meis- 
tersinger’” and ‘“Parsifal’’ coincides almost invariably with 4 
more appreciable formality of musical periods. 

Then why this passionate addiction to rhyme, since it s0 
often supplements or confirms the musical phrase-formation but 
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lightly and in many cases not at all? Why not adhere to rhyme 

only in cases where this may be accomplished simultaneously 
with much else? Why perpetuate this silly decree, when the path- 
way is scarred with the pitfalls of balderdash? Why compel a 
general scheme of adherence at the outset instead of a flexible 
plan, to be altered according to the most immediate needs of the 
translator? Because of idiotic traditions, no doubt, and non- 
sensical precedents. 

Scrutiny of the English versions of “‘Lohengrin,” “‘Parsifal’’ 
and “Tristan” brought forward at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York (after it had been decided that Wagner’s music 
could no longer endanger our liberties or our precious democracy) 
revealed an abundance of things that give point to most of the fore- 
going observations. Of the three, only “Parsifal’’ invited un- 
tempered consideration. Henry Edward Krehbiel’s translation 
was new made throughout. The “Lohengrin” and “Tristan” 
were “editions” of the famous (or infamous) Corder complica- 
tions, the editing being the joint. labor of Sigmund Spaeth and 
Cecil Cowdrey and consisting only of a mitigation of the principal 
Corder monstrosities. The editors could, therefore, be judged 
only on the strength of isolated sentences. Yet often in cases 
of translation a single line is as potent to enforce a moral as an entire 
scene or act. 

It is a fairly common practice to “criticise”’ a translation by 
the simple expedient of contemptuously quoting parts of it. Such 
criticism is, in a manner, telling, thoughnot basic. It does not neces- 
sarily get at the root of things. Besides, on the same principle, it 
would be possible to quote a smooth-sounding passage in evidence of 
its excellence, when as a piece of translation the thing might be 
execrable from several standpoints. Now, there are various ex- 
amples of the Krehbiel “‘Parsifal’” and of the Spaeth-Cowdrey 
Corder revision which might gain credit on the basis of unasso- 
ciated quotation, but which, in the fullness of actual context, or 
by comparison with the original, are very far from satisfactory. 
Take for example, the ensuing in the first act of ““Tristan’’: “Small 
thanks has thy lord, it seems, from me, if serving him turns thee 
unmannerly towards his betrothed.” It is one thing when viewed 
by itself. It is another when we contemplate it in its association 
with the phrase sung by Isolde and as an English equivalent of 
“So dankt’ich Geringes deinem Herrn, rieth dir sein Dienst Unsitte 
gegen sein eigen Gemabl?”’ Or again: “Were I beside him 
landing, before King Mark to be standing” for “Sollt’ ich zur 
Seit’ ihm gehen, vor Kinig Marke zu stehen.” There is nothing 
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in the German about “‘landing’’; the words expressly are “should 
I go by his side.”” But the translator was in the thralldom of 
rhyme. “Standing” literally duplicated “stehen,” but something 
had to be done for a rhyme’s sake, since “gehen’’ and “‘stehen” 
relentlessly pursued each other in Wagner’s text. Hence 
“Janding’”’ was dragged in for better or worse (the lovers were 
navigating, anyhow, and had to “‘land’’ sometime) and the happi- 
ness of nations was preserved. For the same sacred cause of 
rhyme, the ensuing was committed earlier in the act to cope with 
Kurvenal’s “Ich ruf’s, du sag’s und grollten mir tausend Frau 
Isolden’’: “T’ll speak and let them scold us, ten thousand fine 
Isoldes.”” Only the translator, lacking the courage of his con- 
victions, neglected to write it “Isoldus.” Nor is it easy to account 
for the way the original thousand came to be multiplied by ten. 
In the second act Brangéne sings from the watch-tower: 


Einsam wachend in der Nacht 
wem der Traum der Liebe lacht, 
hab’ der Einen Ruf in Acht, 

die den Schlifern Schlimmes ahnt, 
bange zum Erwachen mahnt. 


In English it became 


Lonely watching all the night 

Those who dream in love’s own light 
Hark how warning calls with might; 
Ye that slumber, ’ware the foe, 
Now has come the hour of woe. 


Whoever examines the German passage will seek vainly for any 
allusion to “‘love’s own light” and to the warning that “calls 
with might” or to an “hour of woe.” The source of these phrases 
is the necessity for word jingles. It was esteemed more important 
to obtain the succession of “night-light-might” than to admonish 
“Ye whom love’s dream smiles upon” to “keep in heed the call 
of the one who, foreseeing evil to the unwary sleepers, fearfully 
warns them to awake.” For, obviously, it must be one or the 
other; it could not be both. 

In collaboration with a well-known and deservedly popular 
translator I once tried my hand at Anglicizing ‘“Elsa’s Dream,” 
with the aim of deviating as little as possible from the meaning 
of each single sentence, of rhyming where Wagner had rhymed 
and, so far as might be, of maintaining the original relationship 
of word and note. I regret that the outcome was lost, not for 
any positive value that it possessed, but as a diagram, so to speak, 
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of our procedure. To be sure, it was no worse than numerous 
other translations of this part of ““Lohengrin.”’ The outstanding 
fact exemplified in it was, that as we gained a point in one di- 
rection we lost one or two in another, until the whole business 
took on the character of an operation in Chinese puzzles. We 
began by translating a sentence into its literal English counter- 
part. Then came the process of welding the result into lengths 
and shapes conformable with the musical phraseology—inevitably 
a Procrustean maneuver, whereby clauses and entire sentences 
had to be reshaped, lengthened or curtailed until, in the end, the 
resemblance between the translation and Wagner was perceptibly 
diminished. But the most grievous troubles did not confront us 
till we set about modeling our rhythmic prose into lines designed 
to rhyme after the pattern of the original. Rhymes, both direct 
and alternate, we found upon taking energetic thought; where 
the exact word was unavailable we molded the closest possible 
synonym to our purpose. But that, in turn, necessitated further 
alterations of sense or construction. The more this continued, 
the more this thing became changed from its literalness into a 
condition of paraphrase. At the end we had our verse-forms and 
our rhyme-schemes. But bit by bit we had been driven from 
our position of faithful adherence to meanings in which we had 


begun. 
* * 


Languages lend themselves divergently to music. The char- 
acteristic rhythms, the inflections, the momentum—the qualities, 
definable and indefinable, which we signalize as the genius of the 
tongue—cannot be exploited indiscriminately in music, lest they 
or the music be marred. In short, a certain language demands 
for its best interests a certain style of music, just as an individual 
of a certain figure and build is shown to better advantage in one 
cut of clothes than in another. In the failure to recognize this 
truth may be read one of the causes contributing to the fate of so 
many English and American operatic works. The diverse, yet 
fundamentally unified, styles created by Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, Wagner and Brahms are perfectly suited to the necessities 
of the German language. They bear a spiritual relationship, 
their roots reach equally down to the soul of the race that brought 
them forth. The forms of Wagnerian declamation assume a 
kind of falsity when paired with French or Italian. On the 
other hand, Verdi, Rossini, Puccini, Bellini, each in his particular 
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way, found the tonal vehicle built to convey the Italian tongue, 
while Massenet, Gounod, Bizet wrote music that can be wholly 
itself only in conjunction with French. The music of Arthur 
Sullivan’s best works—the operettas written in collaboration with 
W. S. Gilbert—is scarcely conceivable set to other than English 
words. Even assuming it were humanly possible to translate 
into German, Italian or French something like 


To sit in solemn silence in a dull dark dock 

Of a pestilential prison with a life-long lock, 

Awaiting the sensation of a short sharp shock 

From a cheap and chipper chopper on a big black block, 


what would Sullivan’s music sound like in company with any- 
thing but English? Worse, indeed, than Massenet or Gounod 
sound with German or than Wagner with French. And if the 
Wagner operas seem preferable in English ratherthan in French ver- 
sions the reason may be sought in the closer kinship of our tongue 
and German. The declamation of Wagner imposes certain elonga- 
tions, certain features of inflection and movement, certain implied 
accentuations, not native to French. It is not merely a question 
of appropriate virility and ruggedness. It affects the very gait 
and demeanor of the language. Many of our own composers, 
gifted otherwise, but insensible to this phase of tonal psychology, 
have impaled themselves on its sharp point. Deluded by the 
traditions of their training, they have wedded English texts to 
music conceived more nearly to the exigencies of German or French. 
And the offspring of this wedlock was necessarily awkward, un- 
natural, malformed. 

Against this phenomenon of racial distinctions, so to speak, the 
translator should be armed. But not even with the keenest inge- 
nuity can he hope wholly to evade its penalties. Still, adequately 
gifted, he can guard against certain of the enormities that are 
bound to grow out of its disregard. In order to mitigate the 
incongruity of the language of one race stretched or cramped to 
the music of another, he should be prepared to sacrifice what 
otherwise might have been retained. Comparative naturalness 
of expression should be the first aim in a translation, and what- 
ever mars that should be discarded. Sometimes it may be 
achieved by the retention of literalness, by rhyme, by metrical 
forms; sometimes it can be obtained only at the price of one or 
more of these. How best to compass it is for the translator to 
determine. But one of the primal elements of natural expression 
is the adaptability of language to given musical formulas. 
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Examining Mr. Krehbiel’s version of ‘Parsifal,” one finds in 
the ensemble of Flower-maidens the exclamation “die Falschen” 
(“the false ones”) converted into “the hussies”. The implica- 
tion of the German here is undoubtedly some such thing as Mr. 
Krehbiel divined. But in its musical contexture the English epi- 


thet rings false. Wagner has written 
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yet the normal inflection of “hussies” is not at all PJ but 


p § To lengthen arbitrarily one syllable of a pair that usage 


has equalized is to place the word in a false perspective. More- 
over, the disparity of accentuation involved in the high B flat on 
the strong beat of the bar and the ensuing eighth-note on a weak 
one is foreign to the nature of the English word. 

Mr. Krehbiel was guilty of an even grosser misstep in the first 
act of the same drama, and with less reason, in rendering Parsifal’s 
outcry, “Ich verschmachte,” “‘My strength leaves me.”’ It is hard 
to ascertain what reason withheld him from the literal ‘I am faint- 
ing,’ from which no consideration of rhyme or notation restrained 


hs 





him. The notational scheme is 
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Ich) ver “schmach-te 
“I am fainting” fits this in every particular; ‘My strength leaves 
me” throws the essential word “strength” on the weak, incon- 
spicuous sixteenth and falsifies the accentuation of the entire 
sentence. Perhaps the translator aimed by this sort of dislo- 
cation to denote the overwrought, helpless state of the young hero. 
But Wagner afforded him no such clue or justification. Only a 
couple of pages earlier he committed a similar error (his version, 
for that matter, abounds in misplaced accents) when he turned 
“Wer fiirchtet mich? Sag’!” into ““Who has fear of me?” instead 
of an exact “Who feareth me? Say!” Whereby “fear” fell on an 
unaccented sixteenth, while an eighth and a quarter-rest stood 
between “of” in one bar and “me” in the next. 

These are not isolated or biased examples. Mr. Krehbiel’s 
“Parsifal” was hailed in some quarters when it appeared as the 
best in the English language. It is not such to any one familiar 
with Ernest Newman’s (which has weaknesses enough, in all 
conscience), though at moments it attains a certain dignity of 
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language. The faults of the things are the faults likely to one 
who is not a translator by divine dispensation. For translators 
are born, not made. Without certain essential intuitions, with- 
out the resourcefulness of a poet, an etymologist and a musician, 
they translate works chiefly in the sense that Bully Bottom was 
“‘translated.”’ It is difficult to think of so delicately sensitive a 
translator as, for example, Mr. Frederick H. Martens, contenting 
himself in 
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with “‘All Araby nothing else yields for his relief’’—which is 
neither idiomatic English nor natural declamation. 
* * 


* 


It may be interesting to know the fate of this passage in 
French. At the hands of Judith Gautier and Maurice Kufferath 
it became “Ii n’est plus rien en Arabie pour son salut.” The 
main difficulty with this is that the word “Arabie”’ fails to coin- 
cide with the mysterious and evocative chord in which Wagner 
has enveloped it. Yet this Gautier-Kufferath translation is 
interesting for the reason that Mme. Gautier’s original had the 
endorsement of Wagner himself. In 1881 the composer wrote 
to Dr. L. Strecker, a member of the Schott publishing firm in 
Mainz, urging him to interest himself in the Frenchwoman’s work. 
Judith Gautier had enjoyed the friendship of Wagner since the 
days of the unfortunate “Rheingold”’ performance in Munich, 
and was intimately acquainted with his ideals and wishes. “Mme. 
Gautier,”’ wrote Wagner to his publisher, “who recently visited 
us, showed me her French translation of ‘Parsifal,’ and this ver- 
sion seemed to me so perfect from every point of view that her 
desire of seeing it published appears entirely justifiable. Will 
you not, dear sir, put yourself in communication with her?” The 
translation did not appear, however, until 1893. It had not been 
designed, unfortunately, with an eye to musical necessities. To 
this end a revision was made by Maurice Kufferath and in this 
form it is extant. That it gives no indication of the modifica- 


tions made by Kufferath must be regretted. 
* * 
* 


In every language there are words that lend themselves less 
satisfactorily to musical setting than others. Sometimes their 
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consonantal predominance makes them unvocal, sometimes they 
are awkward for the voice on tones of a certain height, sometimes 
their complexity of formation lends them an artificiality which 
music throws into more vivid relief. The English language con- 
tains many of these, notably words of Latin derivation. It is 
almost a platitude that short words, of Anglo-Saxon origin, are 
preferable for the uses of song to other derivatives. There is 
no particular reason why “build” should sound logical and 
dignified when sung, and “construct”’ ludicrous. But it does. 
One of the humorous high-lights of the Anglicized “Madame 
Butterfly” has always been the line “I never studied ornithol- 
ogy.” Now, “ornithology” is not a word of commonplace 
origin or colloquial usage. Yet, vocalized, it becomes monstrous. 
There are truths in art that defy logical explanation, that must 
be accepted without argument; and this is one of them. 

Whatever warrant poetry in another language may offer 
for the employment of words of this character, it is the transla- 
tor’s bounden duty to eschew them in English. It may hedge 
him in with more and greater perplexities, it may complicate an 
already heart-breaking task. Yet he cannot flinch if he aspires 
to serve the highest interests of his office. 

It may be doubted whether the translator confronted with 
the labor of transmuting into another tongue an opera of Wagner 
or a song of Schumann, Duparc or Chausson, is more sorely beset 
than he who essays to do as much for a folk-song. If there is 
anything harder to translate than language of extreme complex- 
ity, it is language of extreme simplicity. On the whole, the closer 
it gets to the soil and the more imbued it is with the homely soul 
of the folk, the more formidably it resists all transposition. 
How can one translate into English “Ach du lieber Augustin, 
alles ist hin’? Or “Sur le pont d’Avignon I’on y danse tout en 
rond’’? Or into what French or Italian or German or Spanish is 
it humanly possible to render ““*Way down upon the Swanee 
river, far, far away’? Assuming even that a poet could make 
dignified and singable English of “Ah, dearest Augustin, every- 
thing’s gone,” what would remain of the spirit animating the ori- 
ginal, once it had been done? 

* ” 
— 


When Wagner rewrote the Venusberg scene in ““Tannhauser”’ 
for the ill-starred Parisian production of 1861 it was to French 
and not to German words that he adapted his score. His aim 
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was to let the music grow directly out of the poem and mirror its 
minutest, most instant details of significance. It may be sur- 
mised that its subsequent conversion into his own German en- 
tailed such modifications of musical detail as he found necessary. 
The importance of Wagner’s procedure lies in the demonstration 
it affords of how inexorably he regarded the word as a motivation 
of the tone, how uncompromisingly he welded the one to the other. 
Not all great composers have displayed the same solicitude. 
But the most illustrious, past and contemporary, have always 
put forth more or less endeavor to enhance the saliency and pur- 
port of certain words or phrases by setting them to notes or phrases 
so outstanding that the emphasis thus conferred could not be 
mistaken. All the words of a sentence are not equally important 
and hence have no need to be set off in such high lights. The 
notes consorted with them have a melodic character rather than 
the force of a rhetorical device. To ally them with different 
words in the course of translation does not necessarily work in- 
jury to the potency of the passage. But when Schubert, in “‘Der 
Wanderer,” sets the crucial sentence “Dort, wo du nicht bist” 
in such fashion that the preponderant word “nicht” falls on a 
poignant appoggiatura over an arresting chord of the sixth, the 
emotional effect is deliberate artistic calculation. It may be 
legimate and pardonable, in translating the preceding “Im Geister- 
hauch tént’s mir zuriick,”’ to depart from the precise German word 
succession, for the tones do not aspire to be specifically graphic, 
do not shed definite expressional light upon any one word. But 
to pair anything but “nicht’—‘“‘not’”—with that trenchant A 
flat is to eliminate the extraordinary puissance of the immortal 
phrase. The usual English makes it “There where thou art 
not,” giving the uncalled-for enhancement to “art.” What 
would you have? One cannot make English of ““There where thou 
not art.” ‘“‘Where thou art never’? at least achieves a closer 
correspondence and raises to prominence a parallel meaning. 
But the thing is clumsy and the inflection un-English. Clearly, 
only “not” will really serve. It is the sole, the inevitable word. 
Alas, how use it? 

Not all cases are similarly desperate. At the close of the 
second act of “‘Parsifal’”’ the retreating youth admonishes Kundry: 
“Du weisst, wo du mich wieder finden kannst’’—‘‘Thou knowest 
where thou again canst find me.” The pith and moment of the 
utterance lies in the word “wieder,” which is sung to the longest 
sustained note in the passage—a D natural, held through the 
whole of one bar and three-fourths of the next. Mr. Krehbiel, in 
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his translation ““Thou knowest where thou and I can meet again,” 
elects not only to distort the actual content of the sentence but 
to yield the emphasis which belongs to “again” to “I.” The 
rendering given just above remains not only faithful to the 
German text but maintains the position of its emotional center 
of gravity. 

An excursion through the lieder of Schubert, Strauss, Liszt, 
Franz, should prove fruitful in illustrating analogous situations. 
Under conditions like these the hampering restrictions of such 
vanities as rhyme glare forth most pitilessly. While ever and 
anon there arise other difficulties to prove how superhuman a 
task truly meritorious translation really is. 

In conclusion let us examine a few measures of Duparc’s 
magnificent “Chanson Triste,” and, by way of illustrating some 
of the snares that await the translator and some of the com- 
promises to which he must inevitably resort, I shall attempt the 
rendering of two or three verses, at the same time analyzing the 
operation. . 

The poem, by Jean Lahor, is made up of alternately rhyming 
lines, the first and third of nine syllables, the second and fourth 
of eight. In the ensuing crude effort there shall be no endeavor 
to reproduce the rhyme scheme, but rather to adhere as closely as 
practical to the literal and at the same time to conserve as best 
may be the relationship of words and music. The opening line, 
“Dans ton coeur dort un clair de lune” permits of a reasonable 
literalness, “In thy heart sleeps a beam of moonlight.” To all 
intents the same word is in the same place and, as there is virtual 
identity of syllabic quantity, the note-values of the musical phrase 
are not violated or joined to words of decidedly different natural 
inflection. 

The next problem is “un doux clair de lune d’été.”” Word 
for word this gives “‘a sweet moonlight of summer.” Here at once 
good fortune deserts us. The French obligates us to eight 
syllables. The English yields only seven. Further, the word 
stresses fall differently, a fact brought home more decisively still 
by the note-durations assigned the voice. ‘“Eté,” for instance, 
takes a quarter-note on a weak beat for its first syllable and a 
dotted half, tied to a quarter, for its second. Clearly, ‘“‘summer” 
cannot take its main stress on the second syllable. And if these 
reasons do not suffice, there are others to throw our English out 
of gear. Manifestly, concessions must be made somewhere. 


Since literalness will not serve, some form of paraphrase must be 
invoked. 
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Well, then, consider the words “‘un doux clair de lune d’été, 
Their function is, in a manner, parenthetical. They repeat and 
slightly amplify an idea contained in the foregoing, the idea of 
moonlight. They add only that the moon shed “‘sweet moon- 
light of summer.”’ It is therefore not amiss to emphasize the 
thought of summer sweetness, and to mold from this a participial 
clause “‘summer’s sweetness gently diffusing,’ with the adverb 
interpolated to eke out the necessary number of syllables, yet 
modifying the meaning as little as possible. In this shape the 
concoction fits and tallies with the musical values, though to 
accommodate the final syllable of the participle the tied quarter- 
note has to be sounded. We have travelled some way from the 
original, though without doing it wanton outrage. 

The sixth measure of the song challenges us with “Et pour 
fuir la vie importune,”’ which, being translated, signifies ‘And to 
flee importunate life.” Here again the English falls off a syllable, 
besides revealing a different distribution of accents after the 
third word. Further, “importune’’ is set to four upwardly 
inflected notes, conspicuously posited, and qualified to carry 
nothing else but this meaning. Again we are reduced to com- 
promise. But as an augmentation of syllables and their more 
favorable placement will solve the difficulty, there is no need to 
resort to elaborate paraphrase. ‘‘And to flee from life’s impor- 
tuning’”’ may be derived from a slight transposition of implied 
sense. Since “life” in English does not take the definite article 
and the preposition “‘from” is not at all uncommon after “‘flee,” 
the substitution of the one for the other on an inconspicuous 
eighth-note may be condoned, while “‘life’’ and “importuning” 
remain where they are. 

“Je me noierai dans ta clarté” proffers similar obstacles. 
*“T shall drown myself in thy light’ is both too long and too short. 
Besides, the reflective verb in this instance does not possess in 
English the delicate, almost poetic flavor it does in French. Alter 
this to “I shall be drowned.”’ The sense is left unimpaired, 
despite the change in construction. True, the pronoun “me” 
gives place to a verb, but the note that carries it is not of forceful 
connotation. “Drowned” remains securely illustrated on the 
low D of “‘noierai.”” For the needed syllable in the next bar one 
may preface “‘light’’ with “dear,” since the reference is to the 
“light” of the beloved, and since the music does not give the word 
prominence. 

Care has been exercised in translating these lines to avoid 
words which are not conveniently vocal. That is a consideration 
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of great moment. It is only one, however. The translator in 
any age or clime is like a wayfarer in the wilderness, beset with 
all manner of deadly pitfalls. He cannot hope to escape them 
all. At best he can sidestep a few. But few have greater need 
than he to approach his ordeal with prayer and fasting. 








THE ANOMALOUS PLACE OF MOZART 
IN MUSIC 


By HAROLD D. PHILLIPS 


WIDE personal intercourse with musicians of various types, 
together with the concensus of opinion which occasionally 
finds expression in current musical literature, has gone 

far to convince me that, with the single exception of Bach, Mozart 
is beyond all others essentially the musician’s musician. I say 
advisedly the musician’s musician because I believe that, if the 
taste of the general public were consulted, there would be found 
no composer of the first magnitude so little in sympathy with its 
cravings and ideals. 

The discrepancy of opinion, indeed, between the cultivated 
musician and the mere music-lover is one of peculiar psycho- 
logical interest, for, on the surface, the appeal of Mozart’s music 
would certainly seem to be to the layman rather than to the ex- 
pert. He has, for instance, to a greater extent than any other 
composer of the first rank a very un-Teutonic “light touch,”’ and 
in pure melodic invention it is generally conceded that Schubert 
is his only rival. Further, he is never guilty of the unpardonable 
sin of thrusting subjects for reflection on ears seeking the satis- 
faction of pure sound only. In a word, Mozart is wholly un- 
trammeled by any of the factors which have delayed the 
world-wide recognition of such genius as that of Bach, Brahms, 
César Franck and the later Beethoven. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that the actual volume 
of his tone is usually very meagre and that in all his music there is 
hardly a suggestion of strong elemental passion or even of at- 
mosphere in the ordinary sense of the term. 

What is there, then, in the essence of his music, which, despite 
these limitations, surely as obvious to the trained musician as 
to the amateur, places him on such a pedestal in the minds of 
the most exsthetically sensitive and eclectic? Well, to clear the 
way, let it be conceded that the typical Mozart composition is 
as much of a bore to the connoisseur as to the average concert- 
goer. His ordinary output, indeed, is perhaps of less account 
than that of any composer of the first order with the exception 

[ 372 ] 
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of Handel, as is shown, for instance, by the fact that, out of forty- 
nine symphonies, three or at most five still survive. Compare 
this with Beethoven’s nine—all of which in a greater or lesser 
degree still enjoy good health. The well-informed musician, 
however, knows the conditions under which the composer worked 
—that the harmonic, as distinct from the polyphonic, school 
was still in its infancy, and that all the composers of the period 
were to a great extent experimenting not only in harmonic pro- 
gressions and form, but also in colour and instrumental technique. 
He also realizes that the formal and artificial traditions of Europe 
about the middle of the eighteenth century would have regarded 
the expression of strong feeling or individuality as something 
indecorous or even indecent. Consequently, enlightened mu- 
sicians dismiss the numerous insignificant works of Mozart under 
the headings of technical studies, experiments and pot-boilers 
and place the composer among the three supreme musical geniuses 
of all time on the strength of his masterpieces alone. 

In this connection, it is well to realize that a creative artist 
should be held responsible to posterity for the positive value of 
what he has bequeathed—not for the negative qualities of num- 
bers which the public is at perfect liberty to discard at discretion.! 
Now, the true appreciation of the measure of any composer’s 
genius must be gauged to a great extent by his influence on the 
history and evolution of bis art, and, in this respect, I have often 
been amazed at the confusion existing even in the minds of mu- 
sicians as to the relative importance of the pioneer work done 
by Haydn and Mozart respectively. Students are still taught 
in a general way to think of Haydn as the prime originator, 
Mozart merely as the developer and Beethoven the perfecter of 
that great school of instrumental music which superseded the 
polyphonic era and found expression in the Piano Sonata, String 
Quartet, Concerto and Symphony. 

Now, to do Haydn justice, he does seem actually to have 
been the creator of the modern String Quartet and also to have 
perfected, in miniature at any rate, the instrumental forms of 
his immediate predecessors before Mozart appeared on the horizon. 

It was the latter, however, who, in Haydn’s lifetime and 
eighteen years his junior, elevated the symphony and quartet 
from insignificance and obscurity to the very highest of musical 


1It will interest the author and his readers that the following saying is attributed 
in Central Europe to Mozart: ‘‘Wer mich nach meinen schlechten Sachen beurteilt, ist 
ein Lump” (whoever judges me by my poor stuff, is a rascal). Whether this dictum 
be apocryphal or not, I do not know.—Ed. 
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forms and who was undeniably the first masterhand in laying 
the foundation of those general principles of orchestral scoring 
that have served as a model to most of his successors. It was 
Mozart also who created the modern concerto, and who raised 
traditional Italian opera to a height hitherto unconceived and 
never since attained, and simultaneously paved the way for that 
German School of Opera afterwards wholly nationalized by Weber. 

These are the things which the expert knows and of which 
the amateur is naturally ignorant, and they, to a great extent, 
account for the disparity in the viewpoint of both sides. The 
question of evolutionary knowledge on the one hand, and corre- 
sponding ignorance on the other, while of immeasurable import- 
ance in estimating the genius of, say, a contributor to scientific 
research, cannot, however, in the nature of things, be by itself 
an equally determining factor in the case of artistic creation. 
Here, intuition, not merely knowledge, has to be reckoned with 
both on the part of the unsophisticated music-lover and on that 
of the cultivated musician, and it is in the deeper and more 
subtle intuition of the latter rather than in evolutionary statistics 
that, I think, is to be found the ultimate solution of the question 
under discussion. 

To the higher type of musician belongs that peculiar fineness 
of organization and sensibility essential for the full realization 
of Mozart’s genius, and that is why for the most part we see re- 
flected in the greatest of his successors a profound esteem and 
love amounting almost to adoration in speaking of his music. 
For one thing, it is only to this finer type of musician that the appeal 
of the supreme refinement of Mozart’s music is manifest, for 
this refinement is of a very subtle order and is revealed not so 
much in the nature of the composer’s actual conceptions as in the 
almost ethereal delicacy of their expression. 

This particular secret of the composer’s genius can be dis- 
cerned sometimes even in his pianoforte works, but far more in 
his string quartets and chamber music generally. Mere refine- 
ment of expression, however transcendent, cannot alone account 
for the peculiar fascination that the best music of Mozart has 
for the elect; and I think we come nearer to an understanding 
of the problem when we realize the existence under the surface 
of a very subtle vein of poetry and idealism altogether out of the 
range of the average hearer. 

Take, for instance, “Don Giovanni’; here indeed is an ex- 
ception to the biblical saying that no man can touch pitch without 
being defiled. Just imagine what any of the realistic composers 
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of to-day would have done with a story generally frivolous and, 
except in the finale, suggesting nothing either of the dramatic or 
even the imaginative! Mozart, however, in a way all his own and 
never even approximated by any other composer, has somehow 
refined and idealized not only every character but every incident 
in the play, and this without any sacrifice of the main essence 
and purport of the librettist’s conception. 

Think, by comparison, of Beethoven, who wrote only one 
opera through inability to discover another libretto of sufficient 
nobility! From altogether another angle, take, for example, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor.” Here (exactly the antithesis of ““Don 
Giovanni”) is the instance of an opera founded on one of the 
most sublime tragedies in fiction wantonly degraded into a triviality 
to fall in line with the limited and shallow gifts of Donizetti, or, 
to quote a familiar phrase, “‘used as a peg to hang pretty tunes on.” 

There is another characteristic, once again only discernible 
to the few, but to them no infrequent element in Mozart’s best 
music and occasionally making. its appearance even in his more 
commonplace work, and that is a peculiarly subconscious element 
of pathos. This has nothing in common with the pathos of a great 
struggling soul like that of Beethoven or with the more feminine 
repinings of Chopin or Tschaikowsky. Rather is it the plain- 
tiveness of a frail, highly strung child who through hyper- 
sensitiveness of organization is subtly aware of lurking potential 
tragedy even in the ordinary incidents of every-day life, but who, 
nevertheless, generally enjoys existence and is wholly free from 
morbidity. 

Paradoxical as it seems, even the obscure depths of the pathos 
of Brahms, César Franck or the later Beethoven are more in- 
telligible to most musicians, for this obscurity is a natural result 
of the difficulty of expressing, in ordinary terms, thoughts and 
feelings so remote from the consciousness of the average individual. 
The undeniable something, however, that is so baffling in the 
character of Mozart’s pathos, is that, except in his “Requiem,” 
he never appears to have any conscious realization of the soul 
struggles or tragedies of life, and his particular expression of pathos 
gives the impression of something projected accidentally, so to 
speak, from his subconscious mind. 

Enough has now been said as to the more hidden and inward 
qualities of Mozart’s music, perhaps one of the most difficult 
subjects conceivable to treat of in a lucid and convincing manner. 
There remain, however, to be noted one or two reasons more 
definite in their nature, for the disparity of opinion between 
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the two types of critic so often alluded to as to the true measure 
of Mozart’s genius. One is the more than scholarly perfection 
shown in his part-writing, construction, and in the detail of com- 
position generally, which it would be manifestly unfair to expect 
the ordinary music-lover to grasp. Another is the absolutely 
intuitive dramatic genius revealed in his greater operas, but which, 
owing in a great measure to the character of the librettos, passes 
unnoticed as a rule by the typical patron of the opera and, indeed, 
can be fully appreciated only by musicians of unusual perspicacity. 

Having reviewed as much in detail as space will reasonably 
permit what seem to be the underlying causes for the divergence 
of opinion as to Mozart’s place in the musical world of to-day, 
the writer now ventures to suggest one flaw in the composer’s 
make-up as a whole, which he thinks will be generally admitted 
alike by the amateur and the expert. This is the over-accentuation 
of the purely formal element—a thing which cannot be wholly 
extenuated either by the artificiality of the age in which the com- 
poser lived or by the transitional condition of music generally at 
that period. 

Even Haydn was less obtrusive and obvious in his formality, 
while Beethoven about the time of Mozart’s death was already 
(at any rate in his piano sonatas) beginning to create isolated 
movements wholly without a trace of those formal passages which 
mar even the greatest of Mozart’s instrumental compositions. 
Take even the latter’s most inspired creations, such as the first 
movement of the G minor Symphony or the Adagio of the String 
Quintet in the same key—even here are to be found passages 
which do not appear to be an integral part of the composer’s con- 
ception, but are irritatingly reminiscent of similar passages in 
others of his compositions. 

In comparing these movements with so early a work, for 
instance, as the Adagio of Beethoven’s Eb Sonata (Opus 7), where 
every measure seems to be part and parcel of the original con- 
ception, one cannot but recall the verdict of a once famous critic 
to the effect that, whereas Mozart moulded the thought to fit the 
form, Beethoven moulded the form to fit the thought. 
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ESKIMO MUSIC IN NORTHERN ALASKA 
By D. JENNESS 


HE music of the Eskimos of Northern Alaska, from Barrow to 
i) the Alaska-Canada boundary, is almost entirely vocal. The 
only instrument that the natives possess is the drum, and 
that is reserved for dances where the real music is provided by the 
singing. Their songs are roughly divisible into two classes, both 
of which are strictly native. The first comprises the folk-songs, 
game-songs and magic-songs, all of which are handed down from 
one generation to another with very little change; the second are 
the dance-songs or “topical” songs, which rise suddenly and flourish 
for a season, then drop back into oblivion. 

Many of the folk-songs are.confined to the children, as, for 
example, the “Song to the Aurora” and the “Sparrow Song.” So 
also are the chants that are attached to various games such as 
“Hide and Seek” and “Pitch and Toss.””’ Some of the game-songs 
are mere rigmaroles that are scampered through as quickly as 
possible. This is especially the case with the chants that accom- 
pany the game of “‘Cat’s Cradles,” although even in these, particu- 
larly at the beginning, there is often a distinct melody noticeable. 
The magic-songs that have been included in this group have now 
virtually disappeared under the influence of missionary teaching. 

Owing to the disaster that befell the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion during its first year in the Arctic, no phonograph records were 
obtained during the few months we spent on this portion of the 
coast. However, a certain number of songs were written down by 
ear, and the music checked up later on a harmonium that was 
kindly placed at my disposal by the resident missionary at Barrow. 
Some time afterwards the songs were harmonized for the organ by 
Mr. George Young, of Bushey, England, and he played them over 
for me on the church organ. The scale of the Eskimo music ap- 
peared to be substantially the same as our own, except, of course, 
that its range was much more limited; the time, too, was compara- 
tively simple, being always either common time or 2-4. Mr. 
Young noted that tempo rubato was required to give the proper 
expression to the songs. With regard to the words there seemed 
to be a nasal intonation running through them all which was not 
altogether pleasing. They are never uttered distinctly, but are 
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slurred over in a way that does not prevent some syllables from 
receiving greater emphasis than others. The pronunciation of 
the words in ordinary speech gives very little clue as to how they 
will be pronounced in a song. This is true more or less of all music, 
whatever be the language in which the words are written, but it is 
particularly marked in these Eskimo songs. 

The first example that may be given is the “Sparrow Song,” 
which is extremely popular among the children all along the Arctic 
coast of Alaska. 


The Sparrow Song 


Lento 





There can be no doubt that this is a genuine folk-song. 
Nevertheless, it has the same characteristic as many of the game- 
songs, that is to say, the last few measures are usually raced 
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through, without regard to the time, and often equally without 
regard to the notes. This is a matter of individual preference to a 
large extent, and all that the recorder can do is to mark the passage 
“ad lib.’ The same feature appears in the chant to the cat’s 
cradle figure, the “Seal-Poke.” 


The Seal Poke 





Folk-songs of the type that have just been described are more 
or less permanent, that is to say, they are handed down, century 
after century, with very little change. But the second type of 
songs, the dance-songs, are for the most part very transient, 
rarely surviving more than afew years. The words, whenever they 
are more than meaningless syllables, seem to reflect, in a rather 
incoherent manner, the thoughts and actions of their composers 
under some special combination of circumstances; consequently, 
without the direct explanations of their composers, they are often 
hardly intelligible even when they first appear, and within a very 
short space of time they become meaningless, owing to the cor- 
ruptions and modifications they undergo as they pass from place 
to place. The Eskimo singer is no more interested in the meaning 
of what he sings than the man in the street with words of an Italian 
opera. Syllables like ai ya yanga occur frequently in Eskimo 
dance-songs, and any word is liable to terminate in at least the first 
two of these, which may then be sustained on the same note over 
several successive beats. Any vowel sound may be treated in 
the same way, and there are besides a number of meaningless 
syllables, as alala and ilili, which are at the disposal of the composer 
or the singer whenever his imagination or his memory suffers a tem- 
perary lapse. Instead of a succeeding verse the song is repeated, 
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either the whole of it or the first half. The close of the song and of 
its repetition as a refrain are both marked by a number of these 
song syllables all on one note, ending up with a staccato ya on the 
same note or a tone lower. 

The tunes to these songs, on the other hand, seem to be much 
more permanent than the words. Apparently there are a number 
of airs that are known, with slight variations, to all the Eskimos 
of this region, and the composer of a new song merely sets his words 
to one of these airs. It may be, however, that certain portions of 
the music are his original composition, for the number of “‘topical” 
songs, as they may be called, that came under my notice was so 
limited that any generalization is far from certain. These topical 
songs are not confined to the dance-house. Like our own dance- 
music, they are more frequently heard in the home, sung not in 
chorus, but by the individual Eskimo. For the native, when he 
has nothing to do, lies on his back among the skins that form the 
bedding, and, beating time with his hand, shouts or murmurs a 
song in utter disregard of the other inmates, whether they are asleep 
ornot. Thus a Colville River native would often wake up in the 
middle of the night ana murmur this song, although the only words 
in it were the meaningless syllables ai ya yanga. 


Song of Aksiatak 
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The most interesting of all the songs I heard, both from the 
circumstances in which it was composed and from the intrinsic 
beauty of the melody, had its origin on the old whaling steamer 
“Karluk,” the “flagship” of the Canadian Arctic Expedition. The 
Karluk was caught in the ice near Flaxman Island, off the coast of 
Alaska, about August 11, 1913, and, after drifting helplessly for 
several months, was finally crushed and sank in the following 
February. In the early days of September a Point Hope Eskimo 
on board the vessel, Asetsak by name, composed the following song, 
expressing in its words his longing for his old home and his despair 
of ever seeing it again. Asetsak reached the shore with a sled 
party about a fortnight later, and as he travelled along the coast 
he taught his song to every family he encountered. During the 
winter of 1913-14 it was perhaps the most popular song for 100 
miles on either side of Barrow. Mr. Young, who harmonized it for 
me, frequently played it as a “‘voluntary”’ in his church, and more 
than once was asked the name of its composer. One lady even 
thanked him for his “‘lovely selection from Bach!” 


Song of Asetsak 


Lento 
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It is difficult for a lay person to speak of the esthetic value 
of such Eskimo music, more especially when so much depends on 
the singer. Sometimes it seemed to express the patience and sub- 
dued melancholy which I thought a characteristic undertone in the 
character of the people; at other times it was loud and blatant and 
meaningless, satisfying only the sense of rhythm, not of beauty, 
There are undoubtedly great differences in the esthetic values of 
different tunes, but a much more thorough and searching investi- 
gation of the subject is required before any authoritative judg- 
ment can be reached. 

In the dance-houses these “‘topical”’ songs are sung to the ac- 
companiment of tambourines or drums. The Eskimo drum con- 
sists of a membrane of deer or mountain sheep skin, or sometimes 
of the intestine of a walrus or a whale, which is stretched tightly 
over one face of a narrow wooden hoop generally 8” to 12” in 
diameter, and held in place by lashings of sinew or raw-hide. 
through the rim. Ordinary raw-hide lashings of seal or walrus 
skin would be too coarse and thick, so the natives employ deer 
skin instead. When the drum is used the membrane is moistened 
with water from time to time to keep it taut. The handle is of 
bone or deerhorn, and frequently has a broad and deep spiral 
groove running round it. The outer end is generally simply 
rounded off, but the drum-end almost invariably terminates in a 
representation of a human head, the significance of which I was 
unable-to discover. Just behind the head is a deep square notch 
into which the rim of the drum sets, reinforced by a short flat 
strip of bone. The three pieces, handle, rim and bone backing, 
are lashed firmly together, and the drum is complete except for 
the stick. This may be short or long, and its use differs accord- 
ingly. The musician holds the drum in his left hand, and with 
the short drum-stick strikes the rim on its open face so that the 
tip of the stick bends down and taps the membrane about the 
center; then with a quick turn of the wrist he strikes similarly the 
opposite side of the rim, but still on the same face. Thus he 
continues striking each side alternately, sometimes in time with 
the song and sometimes not. In the case of the longer drum-stick 
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the rim is struck on both sides at once so that it is the middle of 
the stick which bends and taps the membrane. Neither the short 
nor the long drum-stick is ornamented as a rule; they are plain 
flexible sticks, smooth and round. The main force of the impact 
always falls on the rim, and if the stroke is light the membrane is 
hardly touched. 

In the case of any single drum the note varies more in volume 
than in pitch; generally it is a deep resonant bass. No attempt is 
made to tune them when two or more are used together. 

The drum is reserved for the dance, and a dance presupposes a 
gathering of people from several houses. There is no musical 
instrument for the home. Sometimes you see a whistle of tin or 
brass, but it almost certainly belongs to one of the children, prob- 
ably to the baby. Many of the young men have cheap accordions 
bought from the traders with fox skins. They soon learn to squeak 
out a few missionary hymn tunes, and occasionally try to play 
some of their own native songs. The result in neither case would 
be very encouraging to us, although the musicians themselves 
appear to derive a good deal of pleasure from it. I saw a primi- 
tive kind of fiddle made by an inland native who had recently 
visited Barrow. The sounding box was a flattened tin into which 
a stick was inserted with a strand of sinew attached to the end. 
At the other end a peg revolved in a hole, and the string ran along 
the flat surface of the stick and passed through a small hole in the 
peg; in this way it could be relaxed or tightened. A wooden 
“bridge” was inserted under the string near the tin. This one- 
stringed fiddle was not scraped with a bow, but tapped with a 
wooden stick. The Eskimo made it for the baby to play with, 
but he himself derived more amusement from it than the child. 

Missionary hymns have largely taken the place of the native 
music, even among those Eskimos who seldom come into contact 
with the whites. Many of the old familiar tunes common to all 
the Protestant churches have here undergone so great a change, 
both in the time and in the notes, that they are almost unrecognis- 
able. Nevertheless both the game songs and the topical songs 
still flourish, and will perhaps as long as there are Eskimo children 
left to play the games, and Eskimo men and women to gather 
in the dance-houses and while away the evening hours in song. 











THE TWO REGER-LEGENDS 
By ERNEST BRENNECKE 


There lies before me, as I write, an attractively-printed yellow 
pamphlet entitled, “Ueber die Wiedergabe der Orgelkomposi- 
tionen Max Regers.” It purports to have been written by one 
Walter Fischer, organist at the Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial Church 
of Berlin, for distribution at the general convention of West- 
phalian organists in Dortmund in May, 1910—a “‘Max Reger- 
Fest”? which was to be, in the words of the pamphleteer, “eine 
echt deutsche Kulturtat.” It is an astounding little document 
in many ways, full of stupidity, egoism, foolishness, and pathetic 
futility—and yet there breathes through it at times an ardent 
confidence and enthusiasm that inspire one with a touch of real 
regret that the great idealistic illusion, of which it is but a very 
humble manifestation, has passed away, never to return. Now 
that the Day of Judgment has arrived, one begins to feel 
very tragic when contemplating with any degree of intensity 
the spectacle of the German spirit of art and life as it was in 
1910. 

Here, at any rate, completely drenched in that spirit, in its 
wilful blindness and perversity as in its gorgeous vision, is to 
be found the first, the great, Reger-legend in all its dazzling purity 
and magnificence. ‘‘Verily,” writes Fischer, “we organists shall 
have our hands full if we are to be called worthy contemporaries 
of a Reger . . . We are the first to whom it is permitted to play 
Reger . . . See that posterity says not of us, ‘The Great Moment 
found but a Small People’ . . . ‘What went ye out into the wil- 
derness for to see? ... A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much 
more than a prophet!’”’ For the Fischers there was indeed but one 
God of Music, Reger—and Bach had been but his prophet. The 
two were bracketed together continuously and insistently, and 
always in this relationship. Bach had come into the world for 
the sole purpose of initiating us into the technic wherewith our 
Reger preached his gospel. . . Throughout this glutinous mass 
of fulsome praise, saccharine flattery, and expressions of holy 
awe, the reader seeks in vain a single word of dispassionate crit- 
icism. Whatever Reger saw fit to put forth, ex cathedra as it 
were, was at once accepted without question as being beyond 
[ 384 ] 
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reproach—and fortunate indeed was he to whom it was not also 
beyond comprehension. 

Reger was indeed a musical giant a decade ago. With Arthur 
Nikisch and the redoubtable Karl Straube, he completed the 
triumvirate that ruled the musical destinies of the city of Leipzig. 
As Professor of Composition at the Royal Conservatory there, 
he seemed the logical successor to Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
His enormous output of very black and formidable-looking music 
was eagerly devoured by publishers and public. The little affair 
at Dortmund was but one of many ‘“Reger-Festivals.”” At 
Cologne, at Dresden, at Berlin, there were Reger-concerts, at 
which the great man would occasionally appear in person. Here 
the Boston Symphony, when it was (in 1909) still the orchestra 
of the United States, would feature as an event of the greatest 
magnitude the first performance of the Symphonic Prologue to 
a Tragedy, op. 108, and Edwin Arthur Kraft would return from 
foreign parts to the familiar fold of American organists, boasting 
of having devoted an entire recital in Berlin to Reger-compo- 
sitions. And we would all enviously admire that glorious, diffi- 
cult feat. 

How are the mighty fallen! All that Reger’s name can now 
evoke is a raised eyebrow or a shrugged shoulder. The Great 
Stir is definitely over. And yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that his glory has completely vanished with the snows of yes- 
teryear. Echoes of the great legend, relics of the old worship, 
are occasionally encountered. To a few persistent admirers 
Reger still remains “‘one of the greatest modern composers.” 

He died at the age of forty-three, on May 11, 1916, and is, 
to those who still think about him, one of the many tragic figures 
of the modern Central Europe. The circumstances of his death 
are somewhat obscure. Paul Rosenfeld mentions “‘vats of beer.” 
But by the time he died, the second legend was already well 
under way, its movement accelerated and intensified by the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the War. I encountered it for the first 
time when I once showed some of the organ-music to Daniel 
Gregory Mason. I shall never forget with what amazement the 
Professor exclaimed, “‘Why, there’s melody in this!” He had 
had but one picture of Reger in his mind up to that time: that 
of a great bloated spider, interminably weaving an ugly, filthy, 
cacophonously contrapuntal web. This picture presents the 
very essence of the second tradition, which bids fair to be the 
permanent one for musical history, unless something is done about 
it. Perhaps it is but a natural reaction from the first. At any 
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rate, Messrs. Baldwin and Kraft no longer include Reger’s compo- 
sitions in their recital-programs; and the general opinion, when- 
ever an opinion is expressed (Regeriana are now extremely 
rare), is that his music, tremendously erudite and superlatively 
difficult of execution, completely lacks that indefinite quality 
that makes for permanent appeal in works of art. 

Whatever will be the final judgment on his compositions, 
it is no more than an act of fairness to correct a mistaken im- 
pression of his personality that seems to be attached to the prev- 
alent opinion of his music. He was not, as Mr. Rosenfeld 
imagines in his ingenious but condemnatory obituary sketch, 
an uncouth, repulsive Thing—not, at any rate, in his personal 
habits. He was a pleasant chap in his daily intercourse, accord- 
ing to those who knew him—as pleasant, that is, as one can expect 
of the German schoolmaster-type of being—a good raconteur, 
with a fund of effervescent wit and sparkle, a solid ““Hausvater” 
like Strauss, and not at all morose, sardonic, or bitter. His 
photographs, though not particularly attractive (fancy vests 
and smoking-jackets are much in evidence), do after all show 
a countenance that resembles Franz Schubert’s rather more than 


it does that of an ugly beetle. 


* * 
* 


Is Reger the unrecognized genius of the past generation, 
or was he just a futile, maddening pedant? Did he fool all the 
true believers of the early legend, and perhaps fool himself, too? 
Both views of the man and his music have been given rather 
violent expression. Whether or not his music will make an 
appeal seems to depend, as indeed does nearly all music, on the 
temperament and mood of the listener. This is very partic- 
ularly true of Reger. At the risk of following in the ways of 
Herr Fischer, I will cite Bach as a parallel case. People keenly 
alive to the appeal of music may be, very roughly, said to fall 
largely into two classes: those to whom Bach is dull and repeti- 
tious, and those to whom he is profoundly stirring. The difficulty 
with Reger is that few have heard his music, and that to-day 
opportunities of hearing it are very scarce. Those who have not 
heard it are unanimous in their professions of violent dislike, 
when approached on the subject. Who wants to be known as an 
admirer of a dead German pedant in this tense and nervous age? 

About the Reger-technic there can be no question. It is 
an amazing thing. At an early age he was thoroughly drenched 
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in the Bach-counterpoint. Its turns and tricks became a part 
of the man himself. His paraphrases of minor Bach works, by 
the way, and the third part that he added to the two-part inven- 
tions of Bach, making of them a “School of trio-playing” for the 
organ, are among the best things he has done. But he not only 
thinks horizontally by nature—an accomplishment that dis- 
tinguishes him from many a more successful modern composer— 
but his vertical harmonic skill is quite as wonderful (witness his 
Beitrége zur Harmonielehre). Expert tone-colorist as well as 
contrapuntist, his daring modernistic harmonic clashes once 
gave him a pleasant notoriety as one of the “‘iconoclasts”’ of the 
day. Even to an age that witnessed the powers of manipulation 
of material displayed by Strauss and Strawinsky, Reger appeared 
to be endowed with an astounding technical facility. But this 
very facility has worked against him in many ways. 

In the first place, his unconscionable demands upon the per- 
former’s virtuosity have frightened off many an ardent investi- 
gator. When a singer is asked to span intervals of unearthly 
difficulty, when an organist is required to manage a shaded de- 
crescendo from ffff to pppp in one line while ten fingers and both 
toes and heels are kept busy playing the printed notes, the impulse 
to turn away from such strong meat to something savoring more 
of the innocuous lollypop is not always to be resisted. At the 
same time, this very lack of regard for the physical limitations 
of the performer has undoubtedly enriched the technical resources 
of those who are to follow him, no matter what the esthetic value 
of his contribution may eventually prove to be. The composer’s 
demand for the technic, both of the instrument and of the per- 
former, always precedes the development of the technic itself. 
Upon the organ-builder and organist in particular, Reger makes 
transcendental demands—and the printed pages of his music 
are sometimes terror-inspiring. 

That a solidly idiomatic musical language flowed so readily 
from his pen seems on the face of it a thoroughly commendable 
thing, a thing that many should envy him for, but it proved 
his greatest enemy in the end, for it often tempted him to compose 
music when he had within him no matter that cried for expression, 
or when the things he had to say were in themselves trivial or 
worse than trivial. This was a temptation that he rarely had 
the strength to resist, and to this weakness of his is pretty cer- 
tainly due the origin of the obnoxious second Reger-legend. In 
so far as this legend concerns itself with those moments when 
Reger’s cursed facility led him to produce without inspiration— 
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and those moments are not few—it is wholly justified. But 
Reger did, on occasion, have other moments. 

His output was so rapid and so huge that it is impossible to 
believe that he spent any time in revision or in selection. Opus 
followed opus with a prestissimo-tempo of production comparable 
only to that we have seen developed by some of our shell-plants 
in war-time. And each opus was a substantial volume, or set of 
volumes. There is very little of his work, therefore, that has either 
the finish or the inevitability that belong to so dissimilar a thing as 
Debussy’s Pelléas, upon the completion of which ten years of 
incessant labor were lavished. Reger very evidently published 
everything he wrote, probably because it all found a ready, nay, 
anxious, and very profitable market. The result is a vast mass 
of music, representing a tremendous input of enthusiasm, labor, 
money, and printer’s ink. Economy alone demands that it be 


given a fair examination. 
* - 


* 


In the organ works, which are perhaps the most easily acces- 
sible portion of Reger’s output in this country, I have discovered 
a very fair proportion of creditable writing, and a few pieces of 
really great, inspired music, thoroughly wholesome food for the 
strong-hearted lover of vital beauty and of the truth that is often 
defiantly unlovely. The organ, at all events, was Reger’s chosen 
medium, and the works he composed for that instrument repre- 
sent him in his most characteristic attitudes. He did not begin 
to write for the orchestra, by the way, until he had reached his 
ninetieth opus. If we look with some care through Reger’s 
organ works, then, which surpass those of Bach at least in the 
matter of bulk and total quantity, we may be able to arrive at 
a few conclusions that will illuminate and guide our judgment 
of his artistic contribution as a whole. 

A superficial glance at this music clearly indicates that he 
had in mind continually the fine three-manual instrument in the 
Thomaskirche at Leipzig, where his consciousness of the nearness 
of the spirit of the great Bach, his predecessor in this church, 
must have evoked his utmost efforts. He calls for a foundation 
of heavy diapasons, flutes, strings and reeds, a few good solo 
stops and mixtures, and a pedal organ of immense power and 
fulness. Solidity rather then finesse is demanded, although 
occasionally unusually delicate tone-colorings are required. 

One is next struck by his fondness for the old Lutheran 
chorals—a fondness that fairly amounts to an obsession. Bach, 
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Mendelssohn and Brahms had preceded him in the use of these 
wonderful church-melodies as sources of inspiration. The large 
choral-fantasies of Reger are a contribution to the literature 
of the instrument alone sufficient to bring him a deserved eminence. 
Their form is a combination of the programmatic symphonic 
poem and the choral-prelude, variation, and fugue. Taking the 
text of the hymn as the spiritual basis, and its melody as the 
thematic basis of the composition, he invests each stanza with 
its appropriate musical setting. The result is often a work of 
art that leaves little to be desired in clarity of form, in poetry 
of content, and in its ultimate inner appeal. The words of the 
choral usually supply all the comment that is necessary. 

At a Palm Sunday concert at Potsdam in 1912, Dr. Otto 
Becker played the Fantasy on “‘Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,”’ 
with the following notes on his program;—they will perhaps 
serve to make Reger’s general plan clearer: 


Introduction (Grave assai.) Night; the world lies in deep slumber; 
only the spirits of darkness attempt to disturb the sleepers with their 
ghostly, tumultuous rushings to and fro. Thereupon a voice is heard 
from above: 


Stanza I (Sostenuto) (In the interludes, as in the 
Introduction, there is depicted 
W achet auf, ruft uns die Stimme the night scene and the spirits 


Der Wichter sehr hoch auf der Zinne, of darkness.) 
Wach’ auf, du Stadt Jerusalem! 


Mitternacht heisst diese Stunde; (Imitation of bells in the dis- 
Sie rufet uns mit hellem Munde: tance in the pedals.) 

Wo seid thr klugen Jungfrauen ? 

Wohlauf, der Bréut’gam kommt! 


Steht auf, die Lampen nehmt! (Day begins to break.) 
Hallelujah! 

Macht euch bereit zu der Hochzeit: (The voice resounds ever more 
Ihr miisset ihm entgegen geh’n. insistently and joyously.) 


Stanza II (Quasi allegro vivace) (The wold te ewebe. Sep te 


Zion hért die Wachter singen, expressed by the lively trip- 
Das Herz tut ihr vor Freude springen, let-figures. ) 
Ste wachet und steht eilend auf. 
Ihr Freund kommt vom Himmel prichtig, (Melody in the pedal, shim- 
Von Gnaden stark, von Wahrheit méch- mering figuration in the other 
tig. parts.) 
Thr Licht wird hell, ihr Stern geht auf. 
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Interlude (Allegro vivace) (In sudden contrast to the fore- 
The spirits of darkness vanish. going, there follows a very 
(Adagio con espressione) tenderly sustained poetic tone- 
Nun komm’, du werte Kron, picture.) 
Herr Jesu, Gottes Sohn! 
Hosianna! (Here is expressed the devo- 
tional atmosphere of the Lord’s 
Wir folgen all’ zum Freudensaal Supper and a longing for heav- 
Und feiern mit das Abendmahl. enly peace.) 


Choral-Fugue: 
There follows, in fiery tempo; a fugue expressive of the greatest 
joy and exultation, which, by the addition of the choral-melody (Stanza 
III: Gloria sei dir gesungen), leads up to a tremendous climax. 


Reger responded magnificently to the great possibilities of 
this form. In all he produced seven choral-fantasies of like 
dimensions, and of the same general plan. Particularly note- 
worthy are the first (op. 26) on “Ein’ feste Burg,” a rugged piece 
of work, and the one on “‘Wie schén leucht’t uns der Morgenstern,” 
which can hardly be surpassed for the unerring delicacy with 
which all the varying moods of the text have been interpreted. 

In the fifty-two shorter choral-preludes, op. 67 (evidently 
suggested by Bach’s set of forty-six in the ‘“Orgelbiichlein’’), 
he has not been so inevitably successful; yet some of them, 
notably “Gott des Himmels und der Erden,” “Jesus, meine 
Zuversicht,” and “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” have that 
quality which will profoundly stir and move the least sympa- 
thetic listener. The harmonic scheme is never trite nor obvious, 
nor does it often seem far-fetched to modern ears. At their best, 
these preludes are real masterpieces of the form; at worst, they 
are rather lifeless things; but they are never really bad. They 
are an excellent introduction to the study of the real Reger; 
many of them are easy of execution—some (though they are all 
labelled “leicht ausfiihrbar’’) require virtuoso-technic. 

The greater Reger is perhaps observed at his best in the Second 
Sonata, op. 60 (the First is a very disappointing thing). This 
piece should be welcomed thankfully by a world already as weary 
of the efforts in this form of Guilmant, Widor and Louis Vierne 
as it has been wearied by those of Mendelssohn, Rheinberger and 
Gustav Merkel. I know of nothing with which it can be com- 
pared, unless it be with such dissimilar things as the ill-starred 
Julius Reubke’s Ninety-Fourth Psalm-Sonata, or the Choral in 
A-minor of César Franck, or Liszt’s Fantasy and Fugue ‘Ad 
nos, ad salutarem undam.”’ But even these it greatly surpasses 
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in the perfection of its form. Those who believe that Reger 
never spoke a language of his own should examine the haunting 
second subject in the first movement—an “Improvisation” in 
strict sonata-form—or the Invocation, in which sorrowful and 
passionately entreating passages are followed by a shimmering, 
palpitating paraphrase of the choral “Vom Himmel hoch, da 
komm’ ich her,”’ or the last three or four pages, in which Reger 
has done some hitherto unheard-of and soul-stirring things with 
the fugue. It is easy to describe this music as free counterpoint 
in chord- and note-lines, as based on whole-tone and duodecuple 
scales, as using daring harmonic progressions, as displaying 
expertness in tone-color manipulation, but this kind of analysis 
can accomplish very little; here is music for the ear and nerves 
and brain and heart, and one can only feel sorry for those who 
have no heart for it. And even those will have to admit that 
this, whatever it is, is certainly not merely warmed-over Bach 
or Handel or Strauss or Debussy. . . Of like quality—in Reger’s 
“grand style’—are the Passacaglia in D-minor, the Fantasy 
and Fugue on B-A-C-H, the Variations and Fugue, op. 72, and 
the Symphonic Fantasy and Fugue. But I do not know an 
organist in this country who is capable of performing the last. 

Among the host of shorter compositions in both strict and 
free form, it is impossible to pass by the set that we find under 
op. 59, in which the composer’s inspiration and ingenuity have 
worked hand in hand to produce a series of unforgettable pieces. 
There is a Praeludium whose first line of overpowering sweep 
and dignity proclaims itself “echt Reger’ of the finest quality, 
a Pastorale and a Kanon of a not-too-simple loveliness, an Inter- 
mezzo that is something new in the scherzo-vein, and a rousing 
Toccata and Fugue. The second book is the vade mecum of all 
true Regerites. The Kyrie Eleison, based throughout on a phrase 
of six notes, speaks at first a fervent avpeal, rises to a climax of 
agonized groans and shrieks of despair, and breathes consolation 
through a beautiful melody, to the charm of which few listeners 
can remain obdurate. The Gloria in Exzcelsis, the Benedictus, 
and the Te Deum, are worthy companions;—if there is anything 
at all that can dispel the second Reger-legend, it is this group of 
compositions. If I remember rightly, it was the melodious 
Benedictus that seemed particularly to affect Dr. Mason. 

The sustained grandeur, mingled with deep touches of a 
true lyric ecstasy, that is discoverable in these pieces is but seldom 
equalled in the voluminous later efforts of Reger. With the 
exception of the mordant, piquant scherzi, and a few things like 
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the Moment Musical from op. 63, there follows a general level 
of talk that is calm and hectic by turns, but that manages to say 
very little in the end. There is a great arid desert of contra- 
puntal material, in which a theme is put through all its logical 
and illogical permutations and combinations—and it seems to 
be a mere matter of chance if the result will be fruitful: sometimes 
indeed the merest chance evidently produces something worth 
while, as in the unearthly beauty of some spots in the Prelude 
in E from op. 80. If anyone wishes to observe Reger at his 
worst, at moments when he really deserves the opprobrium of 
the second legend, he should look at the Monologues, op. 63, and 
the Suite, op. 92. Even the interminable Rheinberger was seldom 
duller and muddier than this. 
* * 
.s 


If we now make a short excursion through some of the musical 
utterances for which Reger chose a different medium of expres- 
sion from that of his beloved organ, we shall probably find our- 
selves reacting generally in about the same manner as we have 
just now. Noble, magnificent moments of both passion and 
calm will alternate with dreary, arid stretches of the most deadlv 
boredom. Vital differences are not lacking, however. Many 
of the songs, for instance, of which there are over three hundred, 
seem occasionally to come nearer to the spirit of the brilliant and 
flippant conversationalist that their author really was, than does 
anything else that he has left behind. His settings of light, 
fanciful lyrics are perhaps the most immediately engaging and 
attractive things he has done. 

His sheer cleverness can nowhere be observed to better ad- 
vantage than in his manifestations of humorous psychological 
insight in the treatment of feminine character in the songs. He 
seldom chooses to take either women or the theme of secular love 
quite seriously, and often he selects lyrics that verge pretty 
closely on the forbidden territory of the salacious. The subtly- 
smiling Reger of “Schmeichelkitzchen,” and the cleverly whining 
parodist of “‘Strampelchen”’ should not be altogether forgotten even 
when one feels prone to worship the creator of the great Organ 
Fantasia on “‘Straf’ mich nicht in deinem Zorn.”” There is also a 
rare simplicity in the “‘Schlichte Weisen,”’ and an unsophisticated 
charm about the “‘Wiegenlied,”’ ““Die Nixe,”’ and “‘Das Dorf.” 

Many of the songs do possess the real Reger-undertone of 
grave, brooding beauty, such as the “‘Liebe,” “Grab,” “Traum,” 
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“‘Leben”’ and “‘Tod,” in which the expressive melodic line is raised 
against an accompaniment that always provides a definite and 
appropriate mood-setting. The piano part is often very simple, 
particularly for idyllic effects, but occasionally is of such com- 
plexity as almost to swamp the voice as it manfully wanders 
through the mazes and swamps of the Reger-harmony. At such 
moments we begin to detect again the dank, dead odor of the 
artistic charnel-house. . . 

Let us not dwell on the unpleasant theme of Reger’s many 
unmistakably still-born Lieder, which comprise roughly about 
one-third of all his songs. Much of his violin-music is also rather 
pointless—but it is fortunately possible to see what the man was 
at times capable of accomplishing in this field by listening to 
Efrem Zimbalist’s phonographic record of the wonderfully poetic, 
almost heartrending Andantino from the second sonata for un- 
accompanied violin from op. 42. 

It is very easy to share in Franz Kneisel’s enthusiasm for 
the string-quartet in E-flat, which was played here early in 1911, 
and which did not lose in effect by following directly one of the 
great Beethoven-quartets. Of the sonorous Larghetto Mr. Knei- 
sel said at the time, “There is no other quarter-movement that 
so sounds over to the audience.’”’ The Scherzo exhibits Reger 
as the unique jester, the malicious but good-humored, wonder- 
fully clever satirist and clown, and the final Fugue is a stupendous 
and imposing peroration. As I think back upon the effect of the 
performance of this composition, I become convinced that it 
would triumphantly survive a well-deserved resurrection. 

Of Reger’s work for orchestra it is also possible to speak at 
times with unqualified admiration. His Symphonic Prologue 
to a Tragedy and his Comedy-Overture are real achievements, 
uniting depth of feeling with formal perfection in such a manner 
that one may justly consider these compositions “classical,” 
in the best sense of that term. His orchestral variations and his 
semi-romantic later suites, in which he seems to have succumbed 
shamefully to the influence of the “invertebrate” Debussy, as 
he once called the Frenchman, had better be left in the merciful 
darkness of the forgotten. Would that they had never been 
called out of the mysterious regions of the unfulfilled !— 

The same wish might be breathed with some fervency about 
many of the choral works, particularly the numerous “‘Mannerchor- 
werke,’”’ which seldom rise above the level of mediocre hack- 
work, and frequently fall below it. A good word must be said, 
however, for such creditable performances as the setting of the 
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one hundredth psalm, op. 106, and “Die Nonnen,” op. 112. 
Things like the ‘“‘“Gesang der Verklirten,’’ despite the gargantuan 
complexity of its score and the imposing array of singers and 
instruments required for its performance, are really very feeble, 
ansmic efforts. 

In his piano-music, Reger has been particularly unfortunate. 
This is perhaps one of the reasons for his total lack of popularity 
along the Main Street of music today. It would have been far 
better for him, like Strauss, not to have written anything at all 
for the piano. The readily playable pieces are nearly all dull; 
at times there are moments of calm Brahmsian beauty which 
succumb all too quickly to the inevitable fogginess and muggi- 
ness, and the attempts at swiftness and gayety sound as if Messrs. 
Lebert and Starck were trying to add a series of modernistic— 
mildly modernistic—exercises to their famous “‘Piano-School.” 
The themes are banal, and the harmonic daring seldom goes 
beyond a senseless jumping about into unrelated tonalities. 
Reger seems not to have realized, as many modern followers of 
the Schumann of the “Kinderscenen”’ do, that a composer is 
often judged by the quality of his easy piano pieces, these being 
the most marketable article that he can produce. And one 
cannot blame people for waxing impatient over the “Aquarellen,” 
“Aus meinem Tagebuch,” and the inane “Sonatinen.” 

It is when Reger spreads his imaginative wings and dips 
greedily into the inkpot that he produces lasting work for the piano. 
He was a remarkable performer himself, by all accounts, and it is 
in those works which he wrote in complete disregard of the limi- 
tations of the ordinary pianist that the greater Reger appears. 
This is unfortunate for the composer, for capable and willing 
virtuosi are very scarce. The “Variations and Fugue on a 
theme of Bach,” op. 81, rank with the best that he has done, as 
do the great Concerto and the Beethoven-variations for two 
pianos, but who has heard these things in recent years? The 
last might very creditably fill an honorable place in many a two- 
piano recital. 

The dual aspect of this alternately repelling and charming 
music may perhaps be fancied as a reflection of the man’s own 
personality. As we try to bite through the horny crust of his 
technic and manner, cracking many a tooth in the attempt to 
get at the delicious meaty kernel that we firmly believe to be 
inside, we must often think of the man’s ungainly physical bulk, 
his massive, ponderous frame, his generally unpromising visible 
aspect—an aspect that nevertheless failed to disguise completely 
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a sharp, delicate, exuberant mind, and a spirit that passion- 
ately loved truth and beauty. As we turn over the pages of his 
music and uncover great stretches of Stygian dulness, but illu- 
minated here and there by the clear and brilliant flame of poetic 
genius, we cannot help thinking of the scowling mask of the 
second Reger-legend that covers, and indeed threatens to ob- 
scure completely, the polished man of the world and the fervent, 
mystical man of God that are combined in the idol of the first 
Reger-legend. 


It remains 5ut to mention the Reger swan-song. Just before 
his death there appeared in Hameln the three “‘Orgelstiicke,”’ 
op. 145: the ““Trauerode,” “Dankpsalm,”’ and ‘‘Weihnachten.” 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s war-sonata, d’Indy’s war-sym- 
phony, and the many lesser. works which purport to have 
been inspired by the fret and fever of the past struggle, must 
fade into insignificance beside these monuments to the tragedy 
that happened in Central Europe. Written when all Germany 
believed implicitly in a final overwhelming victory, it is remark- 
ably enough the first one of the set, the Ode of Mourning, 
to the memory of those who died in battle, that fixes the domi- 
nant ground-tone for the whole group. They are all pregnant 
with sorrow, with despair, with anger and defiance, with the 
religious ecstasy of resignation, but of exultation there is very 
little, and of pure joy there is not a trace. I know of few more 
dramatic moments in music than that in the Trauerode when 
the inconsolable sorrow and the wild despair first expressed is 
broken by the strains of the choral ““Was Gott tut, das ist wohl- 
getan,” in soft, but very bright, registration; or when in the 
Dankpsalm (dedicated to the German army) the furious agitation 
of the opening is interrupted by a recurrence of the Trauerode- 
mood, or when the piece sweeps on to a magnificent declaration 
of the tune “Lobe den Herren, den miichtigen Kénig der Ehren.” 
Weithnachten is not a happy succession of joyous noéls; it is defi- 
nitely the war-time Christmas-mood, the gloom of which is only 
partially dispelled by a tour de force of poetry and ingenuity: 
a combination of the melodies of ““Vom Himmel hoch”’ and of 
the immortal “Stille Nacht,’ upon which it closes. Purest and 
truest poetry is in these pieces, the poetry of absolute music— 
music for its own sake—and the poetry that is the expression 
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of the tremendous spiritual tragedy that is there for him who has 
ears and brain and heart to hear and understand and feel it. 


* * 
* 


It is time for a fair compromise. Let it be admitted that 
Reger has done things to merit both legends. All that the second 
legend says of him is true of his uninspired moments, but if we 
examine the very best of what he has done, there will doubtless 
be discovered enough enduring good to make the first legend sound 
very plausible. Certainly he has, at times, achieved a courageous 
brutality, a delicacy, a humanity, and a rare poetic loveliness 
that few others have to their credit. Sincerity of purpose all 
must grant him. He was essentially of his age and generation 
in his attempts to penetrate into the darker and more complex 
aspects of existence and in his rigid eschewing: of the superficial; 
and his deeply-ingrained religious bent represents the very best 
of the many good qualities that went along with the bad to make 
up what we have now come to designate as “that pre-war Ger- 
man Kultur.” 

Lacking the geniality as well as much of the muddiness of 
Brahms, having very little in common with the French cult 
of sublety that seems to have attracted more than its share of 
admiration and imitation, without any of the barbaric splendor 
or eastern languor of the modern Russians, and violently opposed 
to the theatricality of his compeer Strauss, Reger managed to 
win but a momentary acclamation and has since passed into 
obscurity. A slight reaction in his favor would probably bring 
real pleasure to many music-consumers and lasting benefit to 
many music-practitioners. Certainly the quality of the music 
offered in many of our churches would not be cheapened by the 
infusion of a little Reger. 

Both of the legends are merely legends: both are false; for 
this man was neither God nor Insect, as he is alternately painted, 
but a fascinating personality possessing both godlike and spider- 
ish attributes: a combination of amazing strength and equally 
amazing weakness, of charm and repulsiveness, for which a ner- 
vous age like the present should really make some show of in- 
terest, and perhaps also of gratitude. 
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EARLY IRISH BALLAD OPERA AND 
COMIC OPERA 


By W. J. LAWRENCE 


HE hour is ripe for vigorous protest against the spirit of 
I pedantry which is invading musico-dramatic history, that 
spirit, for example, which dictates the placing of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas in the category of musical comedies. 
Among the essential things that our pastors and masters have 
yet to grasp is the fact that in England theatrical nomenclature 
has never been scientifically determined nor scientifically applied. 
One might safely widen the scope of this contention, seeing that 
it is impossible to frame a definition of any particular dramatic 
genre which would be thoroughly descriptive of the salient qual- 
ities of every example of that genre. Times change, and the 
precise implication of theatrical terms changes with them. It is 
only, perhaps, in the Wagnerian music-drama that an ancient 
Greek would find to-day any approximation to his concept of 
Tragedy. 

Theatrical nomenclature, then, must be taken at its face 
value. It is not the function of the musico-dramatic historian 
to throw the classifications of old on the Procustean bed and 
maim them in accordance with some hard-and-fast principle. 
Nothing but confusion can ensue from such a course. No 
matter how unscientific many of them now appear, the labellings 
given by bygone authors to their wares must remain sacrosant. 
It is not our duty to bring them up to date: what is demanded 
of us is an explanation of the meaning they conveyed at the 
particular time of their use. 

These pronouncements have pertinent application to the 
present study. Swayed by their passion for scientific determina- 
tion, latter-day investigators are prone to ignore the obvious 
fact that all vital art-forms have growth and plasticity. They 
attain diuturnity largely because they have not been cast in 
rigid moulds, and they are often rejuvenated by sensible experi- 
mentation. Through failure to recognise the potency of these 
factors, musico-dramatic historians, in dealing with eighteenth- 
century English records, have had to confess their inability to 
distinguish between early ballad opera and comic opera, finding 
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themselves powerless—and that despite a superabundance of 
data—to formulate a broad definition of either.' Nothing, 
however, but our tendency towards hairsplitting raises a barrier 
in the way of a clear solution. Broadly speaking, “‘ballad opera,” 
together with its variant, “ballad-farce” (the term usually em- 
ployed when the entertainment was in single-act form), signified 
a play of a humorous, satirical or pastoral order intermixed with 
simple song, the music for which was for the most part derived 
from popular ditties of the street-ballad type. But, as no rigid 
formula had sway, both original music of a light order and pre- 
existent music of more scientific quality were occasionally pressed 
into service. On the other hand, elaborate concerted music was 
eschewed, being beyond the capacity of the ordinary singing 
player, and there was no glimmering of orchestration, the band 
simply following the voice. Little, however, as the services of 
the composer were in requisition, he could not be wholly dispensed. 
Though the primary conception of ballad opera was due to Allan 
Ramsay and worked out to artistic perfection in his Gentle Shep- 
herd, historians have elected to see the archetype in The Beggar’s 
Opera because its astonishing vogue in 1727 and thereabouts 
firmly established the genre. Pepusch, in providing Gay’s satire 
with a thematic overture based on the borrowed air, “One even- 
ing, having lost my way,” used in the third act, set a fashion 
largely followed, though the average early ballad-opera overture 
was little better than an artless medley of popular tunes. 

At first nothing more pretentious than an elaboration of the 
ballad-opera principle, comic opera was slow in emerging. A 
powerful object-lesson showing how rich comic humour could be 
satisfactorily allied with music of scientific form in exclusively 
musical drama was given in 1753, when the Giordiani family 
delighted the town at the Haymarket and Covent Garden in 
Italian burlettas; but, deep as the revelation sunk into the public 
mind and considerable as was the consequent experimentation 
(especially with recitative in Edgar and Emmeline and The Spring 
at Drury Lane in 1761-2), ballad opera pursued its course un- 
affected, rendered immune from assault by the British predilec- 
tion for spoken dialogue. 

Comic opera had its origin at Covent Garden in December 
1762 with Bickerstaffe’s Love in a Village, which, in spite of the 
fact that it presented a patchwork plot set to patchwork music, 


1There is much muddying of the waters in this respect in Mr. George Tufts’ other- 
wise useful article, ‘‘Ballad Operas: A List and Some Notes,” in The Musical Antiquary 
for January, 1913, p. 61 ff. 
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attained a success and a long-sustained popularity unequalled 
save by The Beggar’s Opera. Though the tone of Arne predom- 
inated (his total provision being eighteen airs, of which three were 
new), all sorts and conditions of composers fell into the drag- 
net, from Handel, Galuppi and Geminiani to Boyce, Howard 
and Weldon. Doubtless out of compliment to his native country, 
Bickerstaffe made pleasant use, also, of two popular Irish airs, 
“Larry Grogan” and “St. Patrick’s Day.’ Recognising that 
the new comic opera was only the old ballad opera in disguise, 
he claimed in his dedication to Beard the tenor “that the music 
is more pleasing than has hitherto appeared in compositions of 
this kind; and the words better adapted, considering the nature 
of the airs, which are not common ballads, than could be expected, 
supposing any degree of poetry to be preserved in the versifica- 
tion.”” From this humble beginning progress was rapid. In a 
few years we find Bickerstaffe providing original books for homo- 
geneous scores, notably The Padlock of 1768, for which Dibdin 
was the composer.! 

Though the prime differentiation of the early comic opera 
lay in the use of concerted music to carry on the business of the 
scene, the distinction between it and ballad opera was not so 
much one of form as of method. Ballad opera was designed for 
the player who could sing, comic opera for the singer who could 
make some attempt at acting. The latter demanded for its 
adequate representation some extension of the personnel of the 
theatre, practically an extra vocal staff. Outside London this 
proved a check to its immediate popularity and tended to pro- 
long the life of ballad opera. So much by way of necessary intro- 
duction. 

The prevalent impression that the Irish Stage in the 
eighteenth century was almost wholly parasitic, depending for its 
dramatic supply on London—an impression largely due to the 
lack of an exhaustive account of its annals—is simply a_half- 
truth, distorting the historical perspective. My present purpose 
is to show that on its musico-dramatic side the old Dublin Stage 
was mildly creative, attaining at one juncture the distinction of 
pioneer, and that, if Ireland borrowed liberally from England, 
she also, to some degree, paid back in kind. 


10One of Bickerstaffe’s early followers, Richard Cumberland, was the first to use 
the term “musical comedy.” He applied it to his The Summer’s Tale (Covent Garden, 
1765), which was nothing otherwise than a comic opera, as comic operas then were 
framed. It is difficult to understand this departure from routine, but perhaps the fret- 
ful Cumberland had prescience of sundry super-subtle musico-dramatic historians to 
come. 
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Procreative as was the success of The Beggar’s Opera on its 
original production at Rich’s theatre in 1727, its vogue in Dublin 
when brought out there in March, 1728, proved scarcely less 
inspirational. For long musically starved, possessing no opera- 
house, passively suffering their benightedness, the polite inhab- 
itants of the gay little Irish capital suddenly became obsessed 
with a divine discontent. One result of this was the coming 
together of a little band of music-lovers in the winter of 1728 to 
establish an institution akin to the London Academy of Music, 
“for the practice of Italian Musick,” a movement which led to 
the erection of the Crow Street Music Hall three years later. 
Meanwhile, half a loaf being reckoned better than no bread, a 
craze arose for ballad opera, which, in the absence of sufficient 
supplies from abroad, the players strove to satisfy with wares of 
local manufacture. It was then that Dublin found she had 
to pay the price for her persistent, degrading West British syco- 
phancy—she, the capital of a separate kingdom with a native 
parliament!—for her belief that nothing was good dramatically 
which lacked the London hall-mark, and for her consequent dis- 
couragement of native genius. This attitude had made it 
impossible for the working Irish dramatist to earn his living 
in his own country: creativeness hecame the prerogative of the 
occasional dilettante. 

As luck would have it, however, originality was not a sine 
qua non of ballad opera. Appropriation was the essence of the 
genre, and if the music could be stolen, why not the book? So, 
at any rate, thought a facetious Dublin hunchback, one Charles 
Coffey, who had a pretty knack of writing satirical prologues and 
epilogues for the playhouse and for Stretch’s puppet-shew, and 
now turned his attention to the manufacture of ballad operas. 
His was the eventual good fortune to concoct the rollicking, long- 
lived Devil to Pay, which, however, did not see the light in Ireland, 
as Coffey, like others of his craft, once he had become full-fledged, 
took wings and flew across the Channel. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the little hunchback must 
be saddled with the responsibility of the first Irish-produced 
ballad opera. One searches among his acknowledged works in 
vain for anything half so bad as this Chuck, or The School Boy’s 
Opera, produced at Smock Alley on January 27, 1729, for the bene- 
fit of Lewis Layfield, the original Irish Captain Macheath, and 
seemingly not acted a second time. When published in London 
in 1736, this puerility bore the name of Colley Cibber as author, 
an attribution which had no more justification than that it was 
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probably based on one of his comedies. One is the more inclined 
to doubt Coffey’s culpability, inasmuch as there are signs and 
tokens (as we shall see anon) that he had a youthful rival in the 
field. Added to this, his first acknowledged ballad opera was 
already in the Smock Alley manager’s hands awaiting production, 
had in fact been delivered in October, 1728. Strange to say, 
although a much superior effort to Chuck, its initial failure was 
almost as decisive. Written in three acts and bearing the happy 
title of The Beggar’s Wedding, it was produced at Smock Alley on 
March 24, 1729, and played three times, the third, to a poor house, 
for the author’s benefit (evidently the sole return for his labours). 
Like the child-souls in The Blue Bird, Irish theatrical criticism 
was waiting to be born, and the newspapers of the time yield 
little information as to the merits or success of the first original 
musical productions. Coffey himself has, however, boldly re- 
vealed the main cause of his opera’s failure. Not content with 
putting on the piece when most of the “quality”’ were out of town, 
the players destroyed its whole raison d’étre by cutting out the 
quaint ceremony of the beggar’s wedding and six of the characters 
in the last act. There were doubtless enough people in town to 
make the thing a success had they had the mind, but the old 
West British prejudice against the native author surged upper- 
most, causing those who had swallowed the camel of vulgarity 
presented in The Beggar’s Opera to strain at the gnat of low hu- 
mour dancing and darting through Coffey’s piece. Coffey, him- 
self, frankly acknowledges that he was inspired by Gay’s satire, 
but is silent as to any other source, and those who, arguing from 
his later facile custom, suspect appropriation, have not been able 
to justify their attitude. It may be that he was not incapable 
of originality, nay, at first attained it, but found the game not 
worth the candle. 

Ill-satisfied with its Smock Alley production, Coffey lost no 
time in publishing The Beggar’s Wedding locally in self-defence. 
Issued by Powell with an etched frontispiece representing one 
of the scenes in the piece, and audaciously dedicated “‘to the Pro- 
vost, Fellows and the rest of the Learn’d Society of Trinity College, 
Dublin,” the ill-treated ballad opera presents in its first printed 
form a revealing preface from which I have already drawn some 
important particulars.’ 

Coffey was lucky in his indignation, for the circulation of 
his opuscule led to the production of his ballad opera in London. 


Only one exemplar of the Dublin edition of 1729 is known, that in the Joly 
collection in the National Library of Ireland. 
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Think of it! Within a year and a half of the period when Dublin 
first saw Gay’s pioneering satire, this helplessly dependent stage 
(as it was generally considered) had returned an acceptable ex- 
ample of the genre to the source. Produced at the Haymarket 
in the summer of 1729 in its original three-act form, Coffey’s 
piece was transferred to Drury Lane on July 4 and given there 
with success as Phebe, or The Beggar’s Wedding, in single-act form 
but practically with no elimination. Not only that, but it bore 
revival in London and Dublin considerably after the period of 
its author’s death, an event which happened in 1745.! 

Such was the rage for ballad-music in Dublin created by the 
vogue of The Beggar’s Opera that it even led to resort to a new 
kind of epilogue. At Smock Alley, in 1730 and after, we find Mrs. 
Sterling, the original Irish Polly Peachum, delivering topical 
epilogues specially written for her, in the course of which she sang 
two or three appropriate ditties set to familiar airs. 

Now and again one has difficulty in determining whether an 
early ballad opera played simultaneously in both countries had 
its first production on the London or the Dublin stage. Where 
the evidence favours Dublin, one sometimes suspects that all the 
evidence has not come to hand. In 1704 Farquhar and Motteux 
adapted from the French for production at Drury Lane a capital 
farce called The Stage Coach, which some person over a score of 
years later converted into a long-popular ballad opera. Genest’s 
first trace of the latter in England is at the Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre on February 22, 1731. Assuming that it had not been 
performed on the London stage much, if at all, earlier, the ballad 
opera must have first seen the light in Ireland. It was given at 
Smock Alley on April 2, 1730, for the combined benefit of the 
Widow Eastham and Mr. Le Roux, the box-keeper, and repeated 
(“never performed here but once”) on May 13, 1731, for 
Thomas Griffith’s benefit. Griffith might possibly have been 
its contriver, as he was a graceful song-writer, some of his lyrics 
being preserved in Allan Ramsay’s collection. When The Stage 
Coach was given for his benefit it was announced as “altered 
after the manner of The Beggar’s Opera with gentle and humor- 
ous songs, properly adapted to old English, Scotch and Irish 
tunes.” It might be dangerous to assume that the use of Irish 
tunes points to an Irish origin (The Beggar’s Opera had one or two 
acknowledged Irish airs), but it at least favours the supposition. 


1The Beggar's Wedding was thrice reprinted in London, together with the Hay- 
market prologue and epilogue. N. Rich’s undated edition (1729?) gives the music 
from engraved plates at the end, as likewise does Knapton’s edition of 1731. 
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Most Irish ballad-opera writers drew to some extent on popular 
native music, even though they rarely discussed Irish themes. 
It is quite possible also that the English and Irish versions of The 
Stage Coach were independent, for whereas the Smock Alley piece 
was in one act, the Goodman’s Fields version, according to 
Genest, was in two acts, and an enlargement of the original 
farce.! 

In 1731, Madame Violante, the famous rope-dancer, who 
now lives in memory chiefly as the first exploiter of Peg Woffing- 
ton’s talents, had a booth in a back garden in Dame Street, Dub- 
lin, much patronised by the élite of the capital, where, besides 
exhibitions of acrobatism and dancing by Madame’s foreign 
troupe of funambulists, farces and slight musical pieces were 
given. Early in January, 1732, there was produced there a new 
and anonymous ballad opera in two acts, entitled The Cobbler of 
Preston, based on Charles Johnson’s sixteen-year-old Drury Lane 
farce of the same name. With one exception, the players were 
all cleverly trained local children, and the novelty met with con- 
siderable success. Little Peggy Woffington was seen as Cicely 
Gundy, the country alewife, Madame Violante’s daughter as 
Kit’s wife, and Master Peters in the onerous character of Kit Sly, 
the drunken cobbler, Shakespeare’s humourist at third hand. So 
happy, indeed, proved the production that the book of the ballad 
opera was published locally by the noted George Faulkner in the 
following February.* 

Misled by the recollection that the jovial hunchback after- 
wards had a Merry Cobbler produced (and damned) at Drury 
Lane, one at first guesses Coffey as the concocter, and one is wrong. 
Not only does the prologue indicate that “our youthful author” 
was a novice at the game, but it indulges in a sly dig at the author 
of The Beggar’s Wedding. ‘Even Coffey’s farces have been acted 
twice” it advances apologetically. Hence there is good reason 
to believe that The Cobbler of Preston was the work of William 
Dunkin, a young student who had just taken his M. A. at Trinity 
and who had a reputation in his salad days for foolish acts and 
witty poems. It is known for certain that Dunkin about this 
time wrote prologues for Violante’s farces and plays for Stretch’s 
puppet-shew. In after years he became a Doctor of Divinity, a 
friend of Swift, and one of the ablest Latin poets of his time. 

At Smock Alley on May 19, 1732, was produced for Lay- 
field’s benefit a trivial, short-lived piéce de circonstance in ballad- 


1The Stage Coach in its ballad-opera form was seemingly never published. 
*Exemplar in the Joly collection in the National Library of Ireland. 
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opera form called Johnny Bow-wow, or The Wicked Gravedigger. 
Mr. Bow-wow. whose real name has unfortunately not come down 
to us, was then lying in durance vile for stealing corpses for stu- 
dents’ use out of graveyards, and suffered transportation for his 
uncanny commercial enterprise a few weeks later. 

Irish ballad-opera productiveness was now perceptibly slow- 
ing down. Coffey had betaken himself to London, and, thanks 
to the competition which arose with the opening of the new 
Aungier Street theatre, a taste had been created for better things, 
In 1735 Handel’s Acis and Galatea was given at the new house with 
an increased orchestra, followed not long after by Saturday- 
night performances of serenatas, etc., in which Signora Maria 
Negri sang. But taste is the prerogative of the few and there 
still remained a considerable demand for popular music. Thus, 
at Aungier Street on February 9, 1736, there was produced “for 
the benefit of the author” (an announcement which implies that 
the author had hired the house for the occasion), as afterpiece 
to Hamlet, a ballad opera in one act, entitled The Medley. The 
announcement added “with a new comick Medley Overture, 
composed by Mr. Prelure [sic] and the songs of the farce set by 
Mr. Gladwin.” The author, who was possibly Irish, considering 
the place of production, kept discreetly in the background. There 
was also the “N.B. The late Mr. Purcell’s three-part Musical 
Catch beginning ‘Sum up all the delights, etc.’ is to be sung by 
three voices in the farce.”” Neither of the two composers men- 
tioned was then living in Ireland. Peter Prelleur was then play- 
ing the harpsichord in the Goodman’s Fields orchestra and 
Thomas Gladwin was organist at Vauxhall Gardens. One can 
only assume that The Medley was a wretched production, for 
notwithstanding that the vivacious Peg Woffington “created” 
the part of Betty, it was never heard of after. 

A few records of original productions exist whose accuracy 
cannot be vouched for by the conscientious historian. I have 
seen it stated that a ballad opera in one act by Samuel Davey, 
called Whittington and His Cat, was produced at Aungier Street 
on December 13, 1739. Also that before its performance at 
Covent Garden on November 28, 1760, Bickerstaffe and Arne’s 
Thomas and Sally, or The Sailor’s Return, had been brought out in 
Dublin. In neither case has careful research on my part resulted 
in confirmation of the statement. Of Whittington and His Cal 
there is absolutely no trace, and Thomas and Sally does not 
appear to have been acted in Ireland before its performance at 
Smock Alley on April 27, 1761. 
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Once Dublin began to get a good supply of light musical 
entertainment from London, little encouragement was given to 
native production, and few among the later locally-produced 
ballad operas were of any particular moment. At Smock Alley 
on November 26,1739, was produced by way of afterpiece a curious 
ballad opera in one act by William Hammond, entitled The 
Preceptor, or The Loves of Abelard & Heloise, which failed to sur- 
vive its first night. Its fate is not surprising, seeing that no more 
unsuitable subject for humorous discussion could well be fastened 
upon. But the author thought its ill-success wholly due to 
deficiencies in the performance, and published the piece in self- 
defence. Probably the Dublin playgoer of this period was in 
extremely critical mood. A frost of unprecedented severity had 
set in, and not all the extra stoves pressed into service could make 
the theatres comfortable. Thus it was that the production of 
Matthew Gardiner’s new ballad opera The Sharpers, or Female 
Matchmaker had to be twice postponed, and after being first 
announced for performance at. Smock Alley on December 31, 
1739, ultimately saw the light at Aungier Street on February 21, 
1740. And even after all this ado, the mountain only brought 
forth a mouse. At Smock Alley on the following March 18, 
William Este, the player, produced for his own benefit a ballad 
farce in one act from his own pen, called A Cure for Jealousy. 
Some account of Este is given by Chetwood, the old prompter, 
in his quaint “General History of the Stage.” A pleasing singer, 
he died of a disease called “‘too much good company” in 1743. 

On April 16, 1741, was produced at Aungier Street an amusing 
little ballad opera of four characters, described in the bills as a 
“Comi-Farci-Humorous-Operatical-Political Burlesque Scene on 
the present posture of affairs” and entitled The Queen of Spain, or 
Farinelli at Madrid, with the author, Jemmy Worsdale, as the 
Queen of Spain. This lively piéce de circonstance, founded on 
the famous castrato’s happy experience at the Spanish court,! 
hit the public fancy and was repeated several times. Printed 
in Dublin shortly after its production,’ it was revived at the Hay- 
market in April 1744. Worsdale was an itinerant portrait- 
painter with a happy knack of song-writing and some gifts of 
humorous characterisation which he availed of occasionally in 
making sporadic appearances on the stage. A specimen of his 
easel-work—an appallingly bad conversation-piece of the Dub- 
lin Hell-Fire Club—is preserved in the National Gallery of 


1For details, see Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama (1838), I. 420-424. 
*An exemplar is in the Haliday collection in the Royal Irish Academy (Vol. 160). 
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Ireland. His own full-length portrait has been drawn with surer 
strokes in the mordant pages of Letitia Pilkington’s Memoirs. 

But of all the later Dublin-produced ballad operas, undoubt- 
edly the most noteworthy was Henry Brooke’s Jack the Giant 
Queller, an allegorical satire in five acts brought out at Smock 
Alley on March 27, 1749, and prohibited by the Lords Justices 
after the first performance. Brooke was not the man to indulge 
in offensive personalities, but there were sundry sly digs at those 
occupying the seats of the mighty, “most tolerable and not to be 
endured.” Dublin was thus deprived for the time being of a 
piquant musical entertainment as melodious as it was biting. 
Owing to the fact that Lampe, the composer, had just been giving 
a season of English Opera at Smock Alley, there were several 
good singers in the cast, including Mrs. Lampe and Mrs. Storer. 
In the circumstances the town had to solace itself as best it 
could with the vocal music, which the enterprising Sam Lee of 
Dame Street lost no time in publishing. Brooke wrote all the 
dialogues in his allegory in rhymed couplets, and in his slashing 
satirical songs paid Gay the sincerest form of flattery. The 
songs were all set to popular airs, many of them already heard 
in ballad opera. From the wealth of Irish melody several drafts 
were made, including “Oroo Dremendoo,” “Grania mucil” and 
‘‘Ballinamony oroo.”” One feature of the setting is both unique 
and inexplicable. Two airs (“Ye Commons and Peers’? and 
My Minny thought lang’’) were used twice for different songs. 
Brooke’s labours, however, were not wholly wasted. In March, 
1757, an altered version of Jack the Giant Queller was brought out 
at Smock Alley and played for five nights. 

Exactly a year previously an interesting ballad-farce was 
produced at the same theatre, but unfortunately it was never 
printed and few details regarding it have come down to us. Dr. 
Arne had been conducting a well-appreciated operatic season in 
the city and for his benefit on March 20, 1756, announced Comus, 
together with “a Farce (never acted before) called The Pin- 
cushion: Being a Manuscript of the celebrated Mr. Gay’s, 
Author of the Beggar’s Opera. The songs adapted to favourite 
Ballad Airs of Mr. Arne’s. The characters by Mr. Sadler, Mrs. 


1The book of the original opera was never published. In Brooke's Collected 
Works (1778), Vol. IV, is to be found the text of the altered version of 1757 under title, 
Little John and the Giants. An exemplar of the book of songs issued by Faulkner in 
aad is aT the Royal Irish Academy (Haliday Tracts, Box No. 232, tract 4, after The 
sciad 


*For earlier use of this air, see The Musical Antiquary, Oct., 1910, p. 17, Me. W. 
Barclay Squire’s article “An Index of Tunes in the Ballad Operas.” 
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Pye, Miss E. Young, and Miss Brent, etc.”! Seeing that Gay 
was long since dead, it was certainly politic of Faulkner’s Dublin 
Journal to assure the public in a separate (and doubtless in- 
spired) paragraph that The Pincushion was undoubtedly from 
his pen. But later it fails to vouchsafe us any estimate of the 
mysterious ballad-farce’s merits, and nothing was ever heard of 
it afterwards. 

Injurious as it longed proved to the interests of the legiti- 
mate drama and of the players, the Italian burletta season which 
began at Smock Alley in December, 1761, with a performance of 
La Cascina, had a momentous outcome, historically considered. 
It led to keen theatrical rivalry and occasioned the production 
in Dublin of the first English burletta. Written by Kane O’Hara, 
a brilliant Irish wit and a noted musical amateur, this mytho- 
logical whimsicality in strict Italianate form, Midas, was produced 
at Crow Street on January 22, 1762, amidst a chorus of laughter 
and approbation which echoed and reéchoed through several 
generations.?. Although the origin of English burletta falls out- 
side the present investigation, I feel constrained to give some 
details concerning O’Hara’s happy adaptation of the foreign 
genre, not only because he had followed the method of ballad- 
opera writers in setting his songs to old airs, but for the reason 
that Midas, in its frequent resort to concerted music, bridged the 
gap between ballad opera and comic opera. Avoiding spoken 
dialogue, O’Hara wrote his recitative in rhymed couplets, and 
the vogue of his creation determined for long the precise mould 
of English burletta. Thus, Bickerstaffe’s He Would if he Could; 
or an Old Fool Worse than any (1771), falls strictly into line. 

Later, however, the term burletta was given a looser interpre- 
tation and grew in time to be almost meaningless.‘ 

Between the production at Covent Garden in 1761 of Love 
in a Village, the first English comic opera, and of Tit for Tat, or 
The Cadi Gulled, the first Irish comic opera, a period of over four 
years elapsed. The latter saw the light at Crow Street on January 


_ 1Cf. Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood on “Dr. Arne’s Visits to Dublin” in The Musical 
Antiquary for July, 1910, p. 229. 

*For further details, see Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood on “Kean O’Hara” in The Irish 
Packet for January 9, 1909. Also John O’Keeffe’s Recollections and Michael Kelly’s 
Reminiscences. 

*An a of the original songbook is to be found in Haliday Pamphlets, 
Vol. 306, in the Royal Irish Academy. Walsh’s vocal score (1764) represents the altered 
Covent Garden version. 

_ ‘On this score, see Peake’s Memoirs of the Colman Family, II, 397 ff. Grove’s 
discussion of burlettas is as inadequate as it is misleading. Fancy including The 
Beggar's Opera in this category! 
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20, 1766, and was once repeated a week later. Who wrote it, one 
cannot say: no details are given in the announcement save the 
cast. Mahon played Darah; Mrs. Mahon, Zelmira; and La 
Spiletta, Balkis. La Spiletta, be it noted, was the popular agno- 
men of Signora Nicolina Giordani, the arch burletta vocalist, 
originally bestowed upon her some years previously because of her 
delightful impersonation of a character so called in Gli Amanti 
Gelosi. After establishing her reputation in Dublin in foreign 
burlettas, she had now begun to sing and act in English and was 
even seen as Madge in Love in a Village. 

It is noteworthy that while many London-produced comic 
operas were transferred to the Dublin stage about this period 
with considerable rapidity, owing to the keen rivalry between 
Barry and Mossop, not all proved on their reproduction to be 
identical with their originals. Copyright and stage-right be- 
tween the two countries were then non-existent, and anything 
could be appropriated with impunity on which hands could be laid. 
There was, however, one difficulty. Though the books of operas 
were generally published immediately after production, the music 
frequently remained for long in manuscript—and the music of 
comic operas was only in part of the familiar ballad-opera order. 
Hence, Dublin had an extraordinary experience when the two 
rival managers came to produce Bickerstaffe’s The Maid of the 
Mill within a couple of months of its appearance at Covent Garden; 
Arnold’s original score being unprocurable, there was nothing for 
it but to reset the songs. The first in the field is not always 
the victor, and Barry’s version, brought out at Crow Street on 
March 25, 1765, proved a miserable and wholly disappointing 
pasticcio. Next evening, Mossop of Smock Alley, who had 
discreetly kept his own counsel, sprung a surprise on the town 
and overwhelmed his rival by producing Bickerstaffe’s opera with 
an entirely new score by Tommaso Giordani. Much as one has 
to take the newspaper puffery of those days with a grain of salt, 
there was probably a larger measure of truth in a correspondent’s 
contention in Faulkner’s Dublin Journal to the effect that, unlike 
the Crow Street mélange, Giordani’s score echoed the sense and 
lent itself to happy rendering, having been composed with an 
eye to the capacity of the executants. 

Most facile and prolific of composers, this Tommaso Giordani 
had come to Dublin in the spring of 1764 with his sister, La Spi- 
letta, and other members of the gifted Giordani family. He was 
fated to exercise for long a beneficent influence on the musical 
culture of the city, and to write his name large in Irish musico- 
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dramatic annals both as composer and manager. Demands of 
space preclude discussion of more than a tithe of his work in the 
present survey.! A new comic opera for which he composed all 
the music was produced at Smock Alley on April 24, 1766, when 
he himself presided at the harpsichord. It was called Love in 
Disguise and came from the pen of Henry Lucas, a young Trinity 
College graduate and the son of a distinguished patriot. Of its 
merits we know nothing, but seeing that the University students 
trooped down to the theatre on the opening night to give the ven- 
ture a good send-off and that notabilities like Tenducci and Miss 
Catley figured in the cast, it is not surprising that the opera 
attained considerable popularity, and that, too, despite lingering 
traces of that old West-British prejudice which had so long per- 
sisted in throwing cold water on native effort. Hence, encourage- 
ment at last began to be given to artistic initiative. On Febuary 
25, 1767, was produced at Crow Street an anonymous comic 
opera entitled Phillis at Court, the score by Giordani, an altera- 
tion of The Capricious Lovers of -Lloyd and Rush, a Drury Lane 
production of some two years previous, taken from the Caprices 
d'Amour of Favart. With Madame Cremonini and La Spiletta 
in the cast, the new production met with some favour. But one 
does not know why its book should have been published a little 
later in London and in London alone. There is no trace of the 
opera on the English stage. The preface, however, is note- 
worthy, since it illustrates the influences being rapidly brought 
to bear on primitive comic opera, with resulting approaches to 
full scientific form. We read, inter alia: 


In order to make that piece [The Capricious Lovers] entertaining 
(and in conformity with the Italian burletta) musical dialogues have 
been added towards the end of each act; these are known among the 
Italians by the word finale, and are deemed indispensably necessary in 
an entertainment of this sort. 


Once more Ireland had pioneered the way. Beyond the 
meagre information yielded by advertisements, of the next new 
production little is known. For Walter Clagget’s benefit at 
Smock Alley early in May, 1767, was produced a comic opera in 
two acts entitled The Power of Sympathy, or The Innocent Lovers. 
Himself a musician, Walter was a brother of the more conspicuous 
Charles Clagget, then leader of the Smock Alley orchestra and 


‘For more exhaustive particulars, see my article, “Tommaso Giordani: an Italian 
Composer in Ireland,” in The Musical Antiquary for July, 1910, p. 229. 
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best remembered now as a musical inventor.! He kept a music 
shop in Castle Street, whence he issued in 1769 a Collection of 
Catches selected for the Dublin Philharmonic Catch Club. 

On May 18, 1771, at a time when the Irish Capital had an 
embarrassment of riches in choice of three theatres, and playgoers 
became all the more difficult to please, an indifferent new ballad 
opera called The Fair American, announced as by a Dublin Lady,? 
was brought out at Crow Street and met with the fate it merited. 
After a second performance for the author’s benefit a fortnight 
later, when new airs had been provided, it was crammed at once 
into Oblivion’s wallet. It was not that Dublin had outgrown the 
taste for ballad opera, but ballad opera had now to be super- 
latively good to stand comparison with comic opera. 

At the same theatre on March 24, 1772, Henry Lucas, after 
a six-years’ cessation, returned to the assault with a comic opera 
entitled The Triumph of Vanity, for which, as an inspired paragraph 
notifies us, “the admirable airs were composed by Sig. Tenducci, 
when in this city, out of his particular regard for the author.” 
This intimation was calculated to give a decided fillip to curiosity, 
seeing that Ferdinando Tenducci, oblivious of his major dis- 
qualification for matrimony, had created a sensation in the town 
a lustrum earlier by running off with and marrying his pupil, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of Counsellor Maunsell. Nevertheless, 
one cannot find that the opera survived its third night (April 7), 
when it was given for the author’s benefit. 

Eighteenth-century Dublin never showed any particular 
partiality for theatrical mirroring of its own life, and to chance 
upon an Irish-produced play or opera with the scene laid at home 
comes upon the investigator like thunder from a clear sky. A 
production of this rare order, which managed to survive the three 
nights necessary to bring in the author some return, took place 
at Smock Alley on November 26, 1772. This novelty was a 
comic opera dealing with contemporary Irish life, called The 
Milesian, and the characters, bearing such names as Donagh 
O’Mara and Captain Tirlagh O’Regan, were thoroughly redolent 
of the soil. In the advertisements there was preliminary appeal 
to amor patria, it being announced that the dresses were wholly 
of Irish manufacture and that the overture consisted of a medley 


1For full details of Charles’s career, see my article, “A Forgotten Irish Musical 
Genius,” in The Irish Rosary, XXIV, 1920, No. 4, pp. 286, seqq. 


2Possibly by Lady Dorothea Dubois, for whom see subsequent records. 


8The curious will find a full account of the subsequent trial for nullification of 
the marriage in Exshaw’s Gentlemen’s and London Magazine for April and May, 1783. 
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of Irish tunes. From what source the music was derived we 
learn nothing. The Public Monitor, a scandalous chronicle of 
the time, condemns the production as coarse, obscene and libellous, 
epithets equally appropriate to its own vile pages. It speaks of 
the author as “John McDermot of Dunleary” and character- 
ises him as a creature of Lord Townshend’s, originally a breeches- 
maker, later Lord Mayor’s clerk, and recently made Surveyor 
of Dunleary. These details are important, as McDermot’s piece 
has frequently been confused with Isaac Jackman’s comic opera 
of the same title, produced at Drury Lane in March, 1777. That 
the two had nothing in common but the title can readily be seen 
by comparing the account of the Smock Alley opera given in The 
Hibernian Magazine for November, 1772, with the account of 
the Drury Lane production given in the same magazine for 
April, 1777. 

Whatever the reason, this period was one of quite unprece- 
dented productiveness. In 1773 an event occurred not pre- 
viously paraileled in the annals of the Dublin stage. Two new 
pieces were seen at the one theatre on the one night. At Smock 
Alley, on January 21, had been produced a new comedy, The 
South Briton, written by a lady who chose to remain anony- 
mous. (The epilogue, by the way, recalled the curious ballad- 
epilogues of forty years earlier, inasmuch as it was sung, not 
spoken, by Tom Ryder, the versatile manager.) When given its 
second performance on the 25th, the new comedy was followed 
by a new comic opera in two acts, entitled The Amorous Alder- 
man, “the music entirely new and by Dr. Arne.” Of the latter 
nothing more is heard. 

Almost three months later, or on April 16, 1773, Crow Street, 
after several postponements, brought out a new comic opera called 
The Haunted Grove, the music of which had been culled from a 
varity of sources. The author was the soi-disant Lady Dorothea 
Dubois, an unhappy creature who had returned to her native 
city a few months previously and who, it is not unlikely, was the 
writer of The South Briton aforesaid. She had already had two 
little musical pieces produced in London at Marylebone Gardens. 
The story of this unfortunate woman’s life is written at large in 
her novel, Theodora. She was the natural daughter of the sixth 
Earl of Anglesea, who had deceived her mother by a fraudulent 
marriage and left his child without subsistence; and the most of 
her life was spent in the vain endeavour to establish her legitimacy 
and her consequent claim upon the Annesley estates. Though 
married to a musician, she was always in distressed circumstances 
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and died destitute in Dublin in January, 1774. The Thespian 
Dictionary, in its account of her, names a wrong theatre, a theatre 
not yet in existence (Fishamble Street) as the originating place 
of The Haunted Grove, and may be equally wrong in its statement 
that the opera was suddenly damned because of a rank indelicacy 
in one of the finales. Be that as it may, the piece was at any rate 
given for a second time on April 29 for the author’s benefit. 
“But enough of these toys,” as Bacon says in abruptly ter- 
minating his reflections on the tinsel glories of the Masque. 
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OUR MUSICAL KINSHIP WITH THE 
SPANIARDS 


By GILBERT ELLIOTT, JR. 
N° less a personage than Manuel de Falla, of ‘“‘Three Cor- 


nered Hat”’ fame, recently voiced anew the old complaint 

regarding the apathy of the Spanish public toward the 
Spanish composer. ‘“‘The best theatre in Madrid,” he laments, 
“is at the mercy of Italian publishers. They not unnaturally are 
engaged in exploiting works of their own countrymen, forcing 
Spaniards to seek their premiéres abroad.” 

This may in a measure account for the small amount of at- 
tention recent musical developments in Spain have received. If 
the Spanish public refuses to take its own composers seriously, it is 
certainly asking a great deal to demand that foreigners should do so. 
It is none the less unfortunate, however, for as far as music, at any 
rate, is concerned it is no longer possible to follow the old blind 
dictum about Europe ending at the Pyrenees. Especially is it an 
unfortunate situation for us as Americans. For not only is the 
present vigorous movement in Spain of vital interest and impor- 
tance in itself, but from a number of considerations there is some- 
thing about it which has a special interest for us, something in a 
sense which proclaims the Spaniards and ourselves musical kin. 

For an explanation of this let us cast about a bit among the 
commonplace things in our American musical life and observe the 
imprint of the Spaniard. Take negro music, for example, or 
rather much that passes as genuine negro music, but really is not. 
Many have shrewdly suspected that the negro originated little 
and assimilated, transformed and transmitted much, and that 
while his music has perhaps been exalted far beyond its true impor- 
tance as far as its negro elements were concerned, it is really a 
treasure house of things which the negro has absorbed, colored, if 
you will, and passed on. Among the elements to be discovered in 
it, arhythmical reference to things Spanish, particularly to Spanish 
folk-dances, is one of the most important if not the most important. 
Where it came from it would be as difficult to determine accurately 
as it would be to say where certain positive references to Celtic- 
Scottish Folksongs, appearing in many so-called negro melodies, 
originated. The important point is that it is there, as a compari- 
son of the rhythms of negro music and Spanish folk-dances and 
certain things in the compositions of the modern Spanish school 
will prove, and whether we are inclined to believe with Mr. 
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Krehbiel, who states in his essay on Afro-American Folksongs that, 
in South America, Spanish melody has been imposed on negro 
rhythm (agreed, save as to the rhythm), or to formulate some 
theory, regarding the common African origin of the Moors, to 
whom the Spaniards owe the principal characteristics of their 
music, and our negroes; or to lay the whole matter at the door 
of Spanish settlements in the West Indies, Florida, and Cali- 
fornia, is really of secondary importance. 

The same is to an extent true of effects which we are prone to 
call Indian—I refer of course to rhythmic effects. No doubt the 
Indians use them of their own good right, but when we find very 
similar effects in Spanish folk-dances, the question comes up as to 
whether or not the Spaniards did not “beat them to it,” and— 
more important still—did not give us our taste for them. We 
find members of our modern Spanish school, to refer to it once 
more, using them in their compositions. And not having heard 
of any prohibition in Spain, one can scarcely conceive that they 
have been interviewing Redmen of the sort that “hootch” can 
conjure up. As an example of this I have in mind a splendid pas- 
sage in Albeniz’s “Triana” which shows that in spite of the fact 
that he never visited this land of Redmen’s songs he was neverthe- 
less clever with his tom-tom—the Indian (?) effect is so good. 

But the strongest influence of the Spaniard, the direction in 
which we feel his kinship most closely, is in our present-day popular 
music, call it rag, jazz, blues or what you will. In looking over 
some of this modern Spanish music one would be inclined to think 
that its authors were intimately acquainted with the intricacies of 
our rhythms, did we not soon realize that the shoe is on the other 
foot, that the Spanish folk-dances from which they drew their 
inspiration, of which more anon, have also in some unknown fashion 
strongly influenced our jazz. The resemblance shows itself in 
many ways. Perhaps the most striking is the close resemblance of 
the triplet figure so familiar in the Habanera, Tango, and other 
Spanish dances, to a typical syncopation. By making the first 
note of the triplet a sixteenth instead of an eighth and dotting the 


second note thus C J we produce something that is jazz, but is 


very close to the Spanish. Inversely, we can Habanerize jazz. It 
would be a brave man who would say that the ordinary jazz has 
the requisite grace to be made into a Habanera, but if anyone 
doubts the possibility of the process I recommend that he play 
“‘Dardanella” in Habanera style and note for himself the effects 
of which this pan is capable. 
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Other interchanges of this sort are also possible, although the 
real strength of the relationship rests rather on an allied spirit of 
rhythm than on any purely technical connections. So true is this 
that in the courts where jazz is judged—our ballrooms—many 
popular Spanish dances of the day, such as those of Valverde, have 
been found acceptable in their original forms for alternation with 
jazz numbers. And as the proof of the jazz is in the “feeting”—as 
it were—no severer test of this rhythmic kinship could be applied. 
As long ago as in the time of Emmanuel Chabrier, the tendency of 
the Spaniards to syncopate was noted. He writes, in his “Letters 
from Spain,” “The dancers themselves syncopate instinctively the 
measure in a thousand ways, striking with their heels an unbeliev- 
able number of rhythms.” 

To those of us, of course, who can see no possible connection 
between these commonplace things of American music and a pos- 
sible American Art Music—I say possible advisedly—proof of this 
relation of the Spaniards and ourselves will have little significance. 
For their benefit I would trace the matter a little further. I would 
show that it was exactly to this Spanish folk-music which seems so 
close to us that the modern Spanish school turned as a foundation 
for their art-music and a source of their inspiration. 

“The history of Spanish music during the last twenty-five 
years,” wrote G. Jean-Aubry in “Le Correspondent” for April, 
1916, “is the most marvelous proof of what beautiful works can 
be produced by the will of those provided not only with natural 
gifts, but with a precise curiosity.” To this let us add that it 
was a curiosity which, with full knowledge of the manner in which 
an art music was up-built in countries far earlier in the field than 
Spain, was rightly directed toward the only sure foundation for 
such an art—the wealth of national folk-music. 

To be sure, the Spaniard had in addition the heritage of a 
wonderful tradition. Although long neglected, and preserved only 
among the ecclesiasts during the centuries when Spanish music 
amounted to practically nothing, the creations of the glorious 
sixteenth-century group of church composers who centered about 
Vittoria and included the names of Cabezon and the Iberianized 
Italian Domenico Scarlatti, as lovely to-day as when first written, 
no doubt inspired the modern Spaniard with confidence, that 
heights once attained by his ancestors could again be mounted. 
But this tradition could prove a pitfall as well as an inspiration. 
Fortunately, Felipe Pedrell, who has been to this school very much 
what Balakireff was to the Russian school of Moussorgsky and 
Borodin, realized this. Although he has written extensively about 
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the sixteenth-century ecclesiasts, he guided his pupils and friends 
away from the slough of church music, at which many Spanish 
composers still toil commendably, and turned them back to their 
folk-dances. 

For this he had much foreign precedent. Strangers, notably 
French and Russians, wandering about the peninsula, heard these 
folk-dances and found them good, later incorporating them in their 
compositions. In this way such famous and successful compo- 
sitions as Chabrier’s “‘Espafia,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice 
Espagnole,” and Debussy’s “Iberia,” were the result, pieces that 
are Spanish in the sense that Carmen is a Spanish opera, their 
brilliant Spanish coloring rendering them very successful, but their 
soul being of other texture. 

It is hardly my intention to go into a detailed account of the 
lives and achievements of the individual members of the modern 
Spanish school. Mr. Van Vechten in his essays on ““The Music 
of Spain” has written very charmingly about them. Their most 
interesting feature is that they are the most recent of all national- 
istic schools to achieve something of worth, and that twenty-five 
years ago the music of Spain was in a position similar to that of our 
own to-day. Then, under the stimulating influence of their 
French neighbors to the north—Debussy was just having his first 
successes and Franck was just beginning to gain that appreciation 
which unfortunately came posthumously—the seed began to bear 
fruit. Pedrell’s two essays, ““Misicos Anénimos” and “Por 
Nuestra Misica,”’ dealing largely with the importance of folk-music 
as the basis of a national Spanish school, may be said to form the 
literary background of the movement. Strangely enough, al- 
though a good prophet, Pedrell does not seem to have been a suc- 
cess as a composer. He has written much, including a gigantic 
trilogy ““Pyrenees” in the Wagnerian manner, but his compositions 
appear to have been of secondary importance. 

An interesting thing about the movement, one in which we 
again feel our kinship with the Spaniards, for we are here also 
largely in the same boat, is that its members, not having a Wag- 
nerian sense of orchestra, have written their most important 
compositions for that humble instrument, the piano. Albeniz,' 


1This statement, those who have followed admiringly Mr. Kurt Schindler’s con 
certs of the Schola Cantorum, New York, of Spanish choral music, will accept only 
with reservations. Fascinating as is the piano music of Albeniz, the choral music of 8 
Nicolai is just as fascinating. Nothing precisely like it exists anywhere else, and it 
is not at all a far-fetched prophecy that for a revival of the interest in choral music our 
American (and other) composers will have to sit at the feet of these practically unknown 
Spanish masters.—Ed. 
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first of the school to achieve fame, and its most vigorous member, 
wrote his best and most characteristic compositions in the form of 
four volumes of piano pieces known as “Iberia.” These pieces 
are replete with interesting things and their study is well worth the 
while of any American composer. The unfortunate death of this 
man at the age of 48, when he was just coming to the fulness of 
his powers, has undoubtedly robbed Spain in particular and the 
world in general of some very beautiful music. 

Enrique Granados also, whose death from drowning on the 
Sussex in 1916, when at the height of his career, so shocked the 
musical world, did his most characteristic work for piano. He was 
a pupil of Pedrell. His most interesting work is a suite for piano, 
“Goyescas,”’ so named because they are interpretations of some of 
the pictures of Goya. It was on this piano suite that he based the 
music for an opera of the same name produced at the Metropolitan 
the winter before his death. Like the “Iberia” of Albeniz, the 
Goyescas music employs the rhythms of the Spanish folk-dances 
with that exotic verve which seems to lend itself peculiarly to the 
piano. Indeed, it is safe to say that with the exception of De- 
bussy no one has written more gratefully for the piano in recent 
years than have Albeniz and Granados. Incidentally, their piano 
technique is largely original and some of the difficulties of perfor- 
mance of this music make Chopin études seem like five-finger 
exercises. 

Manuel de Falla and Joaquin Turina, the two most prominent 
living representatives of this school, are so close to us that we 
cannot form a just estimate of their abilities. Turina seems to be 
following the piano tradition of Albeniz and Granados. His best 
known works are his three “Andalusian Dances” and his suites 
for piano “Séville” and “‘Coins de Séville.” De Falla is attempt- 
ing more ambitious thirgs. I spoke of his ballet “Three Cornered 
Hat,” successfully produced in London. Among his other works 
are an orchestral suite, “Nuits aux Jardins d’Espagne,” and an 
opera, ““La Vie Briéve.”” From what these two men have written 
it is already possible to generalize that they are both working 
along the lines laid down by their predecessors. Their works are 
strongly colored throughout by Spanish folk-dances. 

Taken as a whole, the work of this school, which includes a 
number of lesser known men such as Enric Morera, Breton, Chapi, 
Sancho-Marraco, Usadizaga, Espla, del Campo, and others, is 
really a brilliant reflection of the great flame burning to the north 
in France. Albeniz, for example, was the friend and associate of 
d’Indy, Dukas, and Fauré. But although it has naturally taken 
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the secondary place in the interest of the world, and although its 
developments were somewhat lost sight of because unfortunate 
enough to coincide with the World War, it has none the less 
achieved results of the first importance. When at its best this 
modern Spanish music is very beautiful and stamps its authors 
as men of the greatest talent, if not of genius. 

The moral of our little story is obviously this: if the Spaniards 
be really our musical kin, should not this young Spanish school be 
also our special inspiration? Twenty-five years ago Spanish 
music was practically stagnant. To-day they have a small but 
beautiful musical literature and a flourishing school. To be sure, 
America lacks a musical background of Jotas, Fandangos, Segui- 
dillas, Aragonesas, Habaneras, and the innumerable other Spanish 
Dances. This difficiency we shall have to fill as best we may; 
suffice it for the moment to show that those things which the 
Spanish school used as its fundamentals are so close to our popular 
musical sympathies. And it seems rational to believe that 
consideration of this vital matter should aid us in our struggles 
to develop an art-music of our own. 
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ON HEARING MUSIC 
By COLIN McALPIN 
M oe is a threefold employment. It involves the com- 


poser—he who originates; the executant—he who inter- 

prets; and the auditor—he who hears. Though all three 
might conceivably be rolled into one—where the composer plays 
his own compositions to himself, or into two—where the execu- 
tant plays to some one else pieces he himself has written; they 
represent, nevertheless, three discreted functions that can never 
be otherwise than separate and distinct. 

With the other arts, however, it is different. You can look 
at a picture without the intervention of what we might term 
the ‘middleman’ in art. Though a poem may be recited or a 
drama played, in neither case do you need the interpreter as in 
music. You can read your Shakespeare in a sense in which 
you cannot read your Beethoven. Even if a highly trained 
musician can sit down with a piece of music or full orchestral 
score and hear it inwardly as he scans the pages, music, to be 
fully realised as originally intended, depends on the mediate office 
of one or more performers. [If it is really to arrive, music must 
be sung or played. 

And one serious implication of this particular fact is that 
music can be either made or marred by an adequate or inad- 
equate performance. Indeed, some mediocre music may be 
made to sound quite plausibly pleasing by reason of the excel- 
lence of the artist; whilst, conversely, beautiful music may be 
cruelly murdered by a crude interpretation. 

Music, then, must pass from the composer, through the 
artist, to the auditor. And this division of labour—to call it 
such—makes music an eminently social art. 

But the fact that music must be so mediated is in itself 
a further source of danger. For we are tempted to concentrate 
our attention too much on the artist—to pay too great heed to 
the way in which the music is rendered. Hence, many come 
to regard the performance of music as more a challenge to crit- 
icism than an occasion for uplift and enjoyment. They are apt 
to forget that it is the ideas—not to speak of their artistic in- 
fluence—that ultimately matter. They say, “So and so sang 
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well,” not that “The song was inspiring.”” They ask, “Who is 
going to play?” not “What is going to be played?” With 
such the performer is everything, the programme nothing. They 
degrade the concert to the level of a mere performance. It is 
to them but an exhibition of virtuosity, but a test of skill in 
execution—a vain display of bare technique. Hence, a top- 
note is of more importance than a high-minded melody; a rapid 
passage on an instrument is of more account than a swiftly- 
telling phrase. 

It needs but little imagination to realise the kind of influ- 
ence that such an attitude has upon the self-consciousness of 
the artist. He becomes simply an entertainer—a kind of con- 
jurer who ‘juggles with sounds before an astonished audience. 
Hence it comes about that on the platform it is too often a case 
of “See what I can do,” rather than “Hear what I have to 
say.” 

So, in a sense, it is unfortunate that music must be thus 
mediated through a secondary personality—the executant. For 
the latter has to appear in person. And the unmusical are thereby 
tempted to concentrate on the individual in question. They 
fasten their attention on some idiosyncrasy of the player, or on 
some mannerism of the singer. They fall ready victims to 
one or another casual distraction. Could we but screen the 
performer from view, and so eliminate the personal element, 
perhaps our hearing would be of a less adulterated quality. But 
such a situation would probably make music a thing too ab- 
stract and remote. The majority of people love the obvious; 
and to such the visible appearance of the artist comes as a boon. 
They can at least lay hold of something tangible and apparent. 

Certain it is that the presence of a pleasing personality 
not unusually enhances the effect of the music. Graciousness 
of bearing and expressiveness of manner most surely help to 
recommend the efforts of the artist. Nevertheless, while fully 
alive to the value of personal magnetism, there is still a fatal 
tendency to transfer our interest from the music to the exponent. 

The case, however, is different with the operatic singer. 
Here the artist is not only a singer, but a character as well. Not 
only has the music to be expressed, but a specific réle has to be 
sustained. Personality here becomes a very real concern— 
it is part and parcel of the plot. Too often, however, the oper- 
atic artist charms the ear, but fails to captivate the eye. 

On the other hand, poetry and painting do not suffer a like 
disability. If they did, then a poem or picture, which had 
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to be interpreted by some one else, might—equally with music 
—fail to capture the undivided mind. Indeed; if not so much 
the recital of poetry, then assuredly the theatrical representation 
of a play tends to divert the attention from the dramatic text. 

Still, we cannot afford to despise the artist; we cannot 
safely disregard the value of a good performance. The only 
trouble is that execution is too often made an end in itself; where- 
as good singing and dextrous playing are but means to ends that 
are esthetic. And if beautiful ideas are beautifully expressed, 
then artist and audience alike should be lost in the music of the 
composer. We ought, in short, to listen only to the ideas, for- 
getful, in a sense, of both performer and performance. Good 
music should insist entirely on itself, nor tolerate, for a moment, 
the intrusion of the artist. 

But our present business is to discuss, in detail, the attitude 
of the auditor alone—the difficulties that beset the listener, 
and what exactly is expected of him who hears. We shall con- 
centrate, therefore, specifically on the general outlook of the 
music-lover who would reap the fullest benefit from the point 
of view of audience. 

Be it said at once that the capacity to receive intelligently 
the message of music cannot be overrated. Musical apprecia- 
tion is a gift of undoubted excellence. It is an art not very far 
removed from creativeness itself. Indeed, a good listener is 
himself a kind of composer. He creates anew in his inner con- 
sciousness the inspirations of genius. As he hears aright, he 
unifies within himself the flow of notes and flux of chords, tran- 
sient in the mind. Yet, to many unenlightened minds, in hear- 
ing music you have only to let a stream of dulcet sounds pass 
through one ear and out of the other without leaving the slightest 
deposit of enrichment in the soul. 

Further, in these days of educational facilities, we have a 
whole host of capable executants; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether those who affect appreciation can boast a like number 
of equal quality. 

Truth to tell, in practically all our musical institutions 
much time and trouble are taken in turning out proficient per- 
formers, but little in cultivating the taste and inward appre- 
ciation. Why not, in these times of artistic bewilderment, a 
chair of musical esthetics? Such a faculty for guidance would 
surely not be ill-advised. 

But the reason for this needless neglect is not far to seek. 
Most of us like to do something; it redounds to our credit. We 
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gain thereby appreciation, not to say applause. And that ap- 
peals to a common weakness in our humanity. Unlike poet 
or painter, the musical performer is, in the nature of the case, 
very much in the public eye; whereas members of the audience 
take—vulgarly speaking—a ‘back seat.’ Hence, one of the dan- 
gers of music—if not as to its nature then as to its circumstance 
—is that of egotism, an inordinate sense of self. So it comes 
about that the humble, though none the less musical, soul who 
sits as one of many in the concert-hall, does not get the credit 
he so richly deserves. In short, we make bold to state that 
a really good listener is almost as rare as a really great artist. 

Now, whilst it is perfectly true to say that any one can listen 
to music, it is equally untrue to say that any one can appreciate 
it. This despite the fact that many regard music as the one, 
of all the arts, which makes the least appeal to our artistic in- 
telligence. Dr. Johnson, for instance, regarded music as an 
exercise making but little demand on the intellect of the hearer, 
whilst contributing not a little to the self-gratulation of the artist. 
On once being told that a piece was difficult, he expressed the 
wish that it might have been impossible. 

Furthermore: it is doubtful if even the expert executant 
is quite so good an auditor as he who, whilst incapable of doing 
anything himself, is natively endowed with an intuitive love of 
music. Indeed, many executants are notoriously bad listeners: 
they too often lay themselves out to criticise rather than enjoy. 
Though unable to explain the merits of a piece, the untutored 
amateur may, with musical instinct alone, sense inwardly its 
manifold beauties of expression. He has, moreover, no ‘school’ 
to favour, no ‘style’ to espouse, no prejudices to overcome. In 
consequence, his taste is often purer, and his judgment, not 
unseldom, more unerring than that of the most cultured mu- 
sician. 

Again: the musical expert may know all about the tech- 
nical difficulties surmounted, all about the theoretic consti- 
tution of the music played; but that in itself is a possible source 
of danger. It renders him liable to concentrate on structure 
and technique, rather than on the underlying meaning of music. 
Indeed, many 2 learned professor has so fastened on the science 
of his art as to deaden his soul to the spontaneous freshness of 
inspired beauty. The academic theorist, therefore, is not un- 
usually less near the essence of music than many a simple soul 
whose heart beats instinctively in happy unison with the measures 
of the art. Similarly, the unsophisticated are generally truer 
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in their estimate of their fellows than are the most erudite cas- 
uists. Though we in no wise uespise the intellectual grasp of 
musical beauty that comes of thoughtful study, there is always 
a possibility of the student degenerating into the ‘literalist.’ And 
the letter it is that kills; whereas the spirit—that to which art 
peculiarly belongs—gives life. 

So much, then, for our preliminary remarks. Now for the 
hearing of music alone. 

Generally speaking, music—to the average amateur—is 
but a pleasing accompaniment to fleeting fancies that dissipate, 
rather than discipline, the energies of the mind. He regards 
it as some form of entertainment, scarcely worthy of serious 
consideration. So far as the philomusical philistine is concerned, 
we play to while away the time or give a fillip to vapid conver- 
sation. The modern conjunction of music and meals is symp- 
tomatic of the truth. 

But it is assuredly not enough merely to listen; we should 
attend to what we hear. Something very real is expected of 
us. We who hear have a duty to what is heard. We should 
take trouble; it would greatly repay. The proper enjoyment 
of music should entail an effort of the will. To be in a passive 
condition of listless receptivity is to nullify the power of the art. 
We should, in reality, give as close attention to what we hear 
as does the pianist who adequately accompanies a song. And 
the higher the music, the greater the need for attentiveness. 

We think otherwise, however, because our attendant state 
of mind cannot be so decisively checked as when we listen— 
say—to a lecture. And yet we say we have enjoyed the music, 
but seldom ask ourselves whether we have understood it. Per- 
haps it were too ideal to suggest that classical music calls for 
a certain amount of self-preparation. Yet only think of it— 
a symphony that has taken probably months to write is given 
less than an hour’s casual attention. 

We conclude, then, that the musical layman, generally 
speaking, hears the sound but not the music. He is conscious 
of the medium, but not of the message, of music. But music, 
though dependent on, is something more than, sound: though 
it is primarily an appeal to sense, it has meaning as well. It is 
something more than a “concourse of sweet sounds.” This is 
merely the sensuous, and therefore the lowest, aspect thereof. 
A composer thinks in music. A melody, for instance, may be 
viewed as but a pleasing succession of notes; yet it is the speci- 
fic mode of sequence, stamped as it should be with the impress 
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of the composer’s personality, that makes it exactly not a mere 
mechanical succession of sounds. But the esthetic ‘overplus’ 
that emerges from such a melody, thus impressed, is just what 
escapes the inner ear of the dilettante. 

In view of the foregoing, an analysis of the different types 
of hearers will help to clear up our position, and pave the way 
for a better understanding of our subject. 

And for purposes of illustration we might divide them into 
three classes:—(a) Those who hear only with the ear, (b) those to 
whom music makes peculiarly an intellectual appeal, and (c) those 
whose faculty of appreciation resides more expressly in the soul. 

To take them in the order thus enumerated, the first need 
not detain us beyond a passing remark. As they obviously 
do not take music seriously, neither need we take them se- 
riously. Their ultimate court of appeal is an entirely aural 
one. They form their judgment on sensuous impressions alone. 
They regard music simply as sensorial stimulation. They dote 
on musical comedy, love the sickly ballad, and hear the classics 
with a weariness of spirit. Music which calls for close atten- 
tiveness is here out of the question. Given a titillative tune 
with strong insistent rhythm, and you dispose of this class of 
hearers at once. They may have the proverbial ‘ear for music,’ 
but to the inner soul’s response they are utter strangers. In- 
capable of deep musical feeling, they are out merely to be pleased; 
and there the matter ends. 

But of the second class, which embraces those whom we 
might term the intellectualists or formalists, more must be said. 
They are nearer the artistic truth. For, over and above the 
mere act of audition, they add attention to the method of music 
—the mould in which it is cast. They follow the melody as 
it threads its way, like delicate tracery, through the interlacing 
music. They are conscious, in varying degrees, of the balance 
of melodic periods: they are artistically alive to the intricacies 
of thematic treatment, which they follow as they would some 
subtle argument. They are aware—consciously, if initiated; 
subconsciously, if uninitiated—of the presence or absence of 
musical form, whereby a movement gains or loses in unity and 
balance, purpose and design. 

To such, music of a contrapuntal character makes especial 
appeal. And to hear—say—one of Bach’s fugues for the organ, 
as its majestic periods are being rolled out in some vaulted cathe- 
dral, is to know the fine fascination that comes of architectural 
symmetry in music. In short, we have in this class of music- 
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lovers the sense of form and faculty of analysis highly pro- 
nounced and developed. 

But, apart from the learned theorist, it might well be asked: 
Who consciously follows form in music, or takes pains to acquaint 
himself with the constructional design which the music purports 
to adopt? Very few indeed! Neither need we be seriously 
disturbed on this account. Though the intuitive amateur can 
give no scholastic reasons for the pleasure he derives from the 
formal fitness of absolute music, or the displeasure occasioned 
by music that is discursive, we must never forget that form is 
of lesser account than content, even as intellect is of smaller 
concern than feeling in matters appertaining to the artistic. 
Form is not an end in itself, but a means to anend. It is merely 
the best way of expressing emotion, and is as the physical con- 
figuration of the incorporeal soul. It is excellent as far as it 
goes, but is not of prime importance. 

This brings us to the third class of auditors, who seem to 
be on higher ground still. For here we pass from intellectual 
apprehension to that innate sympathy of soul which is most 
of all in sweet accord with the genius of all true art—and 
especially with music. Here we have those rarer souls to whom 
the interior spirit of music makes instant appeal—that partic- 
ular spirit to which all modes of form and methods of treatment 
are but tributary and ancillary. And they are really the gen- 
uine lovers of music who experience to the full such spiritual 
raptures, such higher flights of aspiration and enthusiasm, as 
are to be found in utterances of the inspired masters. 

But in perfect musical beauty the appreciative attributes 
of all three classes should be wisely correlated and happily com- 
bined. We cannot but hear music with the ear; but we should 
also understand it with the mind, and most certainly appreciate 
it with the soul. And here we have what might be termed, 
respectively, the bodily, mental and spiritual phases of musical 
apprehension—albeit variously mixed in different individuals. 
Neither do they coexist on equal terms; but represent, as it 
were, three stages of an ascending scale of merit—if not of the 
very historical rise of music itself. 

Needless to say, we find a varied disposition of the musical 
elements in the great composers themselves. Schubert, for 
instance, despite his beauty of ideas, is too prolix and diffuse. 
He lacks the formulating faculty of a Bach. Beethoven, on 
the other hand, of all the classicists, achieves the triple function 
of pleasing the ear, contenting the intellect, and satisfying the 
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soul. In his music we find a perfect balance of the intellectual 
and sympathetic faculties—an equipoise of form and feeling, 
sense and soul. 

But what, after all, do we exactly mean by listening intel- 
ligently to music—by ‘understanding’ it? Why is the hearing 
of music so often regarded as the least exacting of all artistic 
activities? To answer fully such a pertinent question we must, 
first of all, indulge in a little self-analysis. 

If we carefully examine our personal experience when lis- 
tening—say—to a Beethoven symphony, the first thing we 
notice is that our attention is liable to waver and our interest 
apt to flag. Our ideas have a tendency to fluctuate and our 
thoughts are prone to wander. Though still conscious of hearing 
the music, vagrant visions crowd the imagination with alarming 
rapidity and irresponsible fickleness. The mind alights now 
on this, now on that, object of quite indifferent interest, in a 
way that does not usually happen—for instance—at the opera, 
where scenes and visible enactments tend to pin us down to a 
fixed and rigid observation. Indeed, concentration, as _ such, 
is the last thing the ordinary concert-goer seems capable of; 
rather is he thrown involuntarily into a kind of day-dream, or 
what is popularly known as a ‘brown study.’ 

Yet is this the fault of the mind or of the music? In any 
case, music, in the main, has not the same power of riveting the 
thoughts as a picture which fixes the mind in space and delimits 
the area of attention. And to confine is to concentrate; and 
concentration is attention. 

Yet it can be truthfully said that only those who listen 
attentively to, and sympathetically appreciate, music really 
hear it. It is, however, a psychological problem which goes 
far deeper than the superficial distractions previously discussed. 
It is one which at this point should be elucidated. 

In the first place, music suffers from its own superiority. 
It is a victim of its virtue. Being the freest of the arts, it is— 
for that reason—the least binding on the imagination. It seems 
to leave untouched the upper levels of the mind, and play about 
the transmarginal consciousness of man. It invades the cryptic 
chambers of the spirit: it unlocks the storehouse of the secret 
soul. It is the artistic appeal to the subliminal in man. It is, 
in short, the subconscious becoming conscious—the esthetic 
emergence of the inmost self. 

Roughly speaking, music is a kind of hypnotic induction 
whereby dormant ideas leap to light, slumbering enthusiasms 
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are fired afresh, and buried memories are excited into being. 
Indeed, beautiful music literally ‘en-trances’ us. And it is held 
by some that hypnosis is facilitated, if not actually induced, 
even by sound alone. 

Hearing music, therefore, is more akin to dreaming than 
waking :—a dream, however, in which we wake to higher realities 
unseen—a dream wherein we seem to sense the spiritual values 
of another world. Hence those strange and indeterminate feel- 
ings which music awakens: hence its power to quicken into 
vivid imagery the dim experiences of the past, and kindle anew 
the long-lost loves and joys private to the heart of him who 
hears. And though these are the accidents, rather than the 
essence, of music, they are, nevertheless, customary concom- 
itants of the musical consciousness which tend unduly to side- 
track the attentive mind. 

In other words: music lets go entirely the world around. 
It loses its hold on things terrene, only to find its anchorage in 
the deeper realms of thought. Hence its capacity to stir into 
livingness fresh deeps of personality dormant in the presence 
of other forms of beauty. And the comparative modernity of 
music, with its ethereality and fineness of structure, coincides 
with the comparative modernity of the subliminal self as a dis- 
covery and reémergence of the occult potencies of mind. Is it 
that music has helped to quicken the “‘abysmal depths of per- 
sonality”? Who can tell? True it is that music—voicing, as 
it does, the larger personality—has ever been the attendant art 
of prophecy and spiritual unfoldment. 

But there is a more obvious reason still which will help to 
explain at once the intrusion of unsolicited distractions. Music, 
in the nature of the case, is the most interior and spiritual of 
the arts. In other words, it is the most abstract type of beauty. 
And the abstract always makes greater demand on concentrated 
attention than does the apparent. You have only to discuss 
some recondite subject when the average mind almost immedi- 
ately relaxes its hold on the matter to hand. Slowly, but surely, 
it wearies, tires of sustained effort of attention, and ultimately 
fails to be interested. Discuss, however, some obvious fact 
in experience, and the mind becomes at once attentive and alert. 
In other words, moods in music are not like definite modes of 
thought: they are nearer akin to abstract ideas which of their 
very nature are more difficult to follow. 

But be it observed in passing—the mind wanders most 
during (what is theoretically termed) episodical writing, wherein 
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the subject-matter is unfolded and developed. When, however, 
some telling theme arrives, some arresting motive returns, 
the attention is immediately recalled. And this because melodic 
ideation is the more pointed and positive part of music, and more 
to the musical purpose. In consequence, melody more readily 
holds the field of the wakeful mind than does harmony, which 
seems rather to hover about the fringe of musical thought. 

Music, then, being made up of such fine material, suffers 
from the disability we experience when listening to some ab- 
struse argumentation. Being abstract (in, of course, the esthetic 
sense), it naturally calls for closest attention on the part of the 
audience. That is to say, being the most subjective of the 
arts, music presents us with no definite object, no tangible idea 
on which to stay the mind. Hence, at the very outset, our 
thoughts are tempted to stray. 

On the other hand, our attention is more easily focussed 
on an object of plastic beauty. It tells us something; it apper- 
tains to knowledge, and is based on facts. Here the mind must, 
of necessity, converge on some palpable thing of experience. 
Indeed, the definite shape of sculpture and implicit objectivity of 
painting are certain challenges to concentration. Being built 
of more substantial stuff than immaterial music, they naturally 
make a smaller demand on the powers of application. In short, 
the more phenomenal the art, the more—like scientific thought 
—is it sharp in consciousness. 

Architecture, again, is a like example. It stares us in the 
face: we cannot get away from it. But it is even more angular 
and geometric, more clearly defined in space, and so invites 
a still more keen inspection. Though, like music, it lays no 
claim to intellective content, its very external bulk and mass 
arrest attention. 

These latter esthetic instances, moreover, remain the same all 
the while we behold them. Here there are no processes of thought 
to follow, as in the mellifluous progression of music. It is just 
this transience of the tuneful art—not to speak of its tenuous 
texture—that makes attentive hearing somewhat of a strain 
to all but the most musical. For where we have simultaneity 
in space, concentration is facilitated; but where we have con- 
tinuity in time, concentration is made more difficult. The 
very fixity of plastic beauty helps enormously to hold the at- 
tention. 

Again: the sense of unity makes for mental cohesion. Hence, 
a picture, which is instantaneous in appeal and unific as to its 
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aspect, grips at once the imagination of the spectator. A paint- 
ing hangs before us already complete, compounded and com- 
pact; whereas music is continually passing in and out the mind. 

Further: music and poetry share alike this quality of move- 
ment. In the case of poetry, however, the mental demands 
seem still more exacting. For here we have to gather up the 
sense, as well as build afresh the pictures in the mind. We 
have to reconstruct in the inner consciousness, from verbal sym- 
bols of the printed page, the scenes and incidents described. 
We pass, in short, from stable and external vision to fluent and 
internal verbalism. Yet even here there is no such play about 
the confines of our consciousness as in music, since we have in 
poetry a possible procession of mental objects, of inward pictures 
—something tangible upon which the mind can fasten, some- 
thing which of its very nature conduces to sustained and focal- 
ised interest. Hence, many would listen attentively to a song, 
on account of the words, where they would not listen attentively 
to a pianoforte solo. Nevertheless, the panoramic passage of 
presentative ideas, however beautiful, tends to tire the interior 
vision of the mind. In other words, there is always a greater 
call on consciousness in attending to what is transient in time, 
than to what is permanent in space. And music’s restless flood 
is ever on the move. When hearing music of a certain type we 
seem to be beside some purling brook whose constant ripples 
lull the soul to rest. 

True it is, that some master-musicians are capable of ap- 
preciating, in a very real sense, the music they hear; whilst, 
at the same time, there runs a counter-stream of thinking which 
has no vital connection with the musical matter to hand. But 
these are rather instances of the highly trained thinker who, 
whilst hearing understandingly some learned discourse, can yet 
permit of a running commentary to course through the deeper 
consciousness like an intellectual ‘aside.’ It is as though the 
man were the happy possessor of some dual consciousness— 
some kind of mental bifurcation. 

But this is possible only for the expert, and belongs to one 
of the many mysteries of the highly evolved mind. For the 
generality of the musical public it merely means undisciplined 
discursiveness. Hence the composers, so that their tuneful 
arguments might carry more weight and cogency of appeal, 
have built their music in accordance with some formulated scheme 
—the ripened fruit of a historic evolution. As a remedy for— 
shall we say—possible inattention, they have reared a supraliminal 
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structure of logical development over and above the subliminal 
storehouse of unregulated rhapsody and bemused musicality. At 
the hands of the classicists music thus becomes at once more 
methodised and coherent, and so easier of apprehension. 

The practical advice we would give the average auditor is as 
follows. Acquaint yourself beforehand with the ‘subjects’ em- 
ployed by the composer. It will leave you freer to follow the 
trend of the tuneful discussion, as you would the fortunes of 
some fictional hero. Fasten, again, *enaciously on the principal 
themes, as if they were the ‘headings’ of a discourse or the char- 
acters in a plot. This will help to stave off the inevitable temp- 
tation to relax. For motives in music are points in an argument: 
melodies are personalities in a play. 

Furthermore: acquire some previous knowledge of the ‘plan’ 
of the piece which is to claim your attention. That will help 
the sequent thoughts to fall more happily into place, and change 
an otherwise clashing chaos of ideas into a fitness in design. 
It will, in short, regulate your hearing, and bind the whole in 
a satisfying unity of purpose. 

In addition to this, you will be conscious of the cumulative 
effects of music. What you hear will have an increasing interest 
as the unfolding harmonies pursue their course. As the primary 
subject returns upon itself, it will do so—as in the sonata— 
with added emphasis and power, following on, as it does, the 
tortuous windings of expository thought. 

But this, of course, applies to absolute music—such as the 
symphony or concerto—rather than to the song or opera, which 
is relative music, the constructional device of which must 
perforce be subservient to the words and evolvement of the 
plot. 

Now, what we have already been saying implies the radical 
distinction between feeling and thought. For feeling is not 
something you can picture to yourself; it does not take definite 
shape in consciousness. We cannot imagine it as we can some 
poetic description, since the very word itself implies the pres- 
ence of an image in the mind. If we can use the word ‘imagine’ 
at all in connection with feeling, it is in the sense of a kind of 
sympathetic attunement. The truth is, the rising scale of beauty 
represents the gradual diminution of definitude—from the solid 
forms of painting, through the facts of poetry, up to the rarefied 
feeling of music. And we are more liable to mental aberration 
when dealing with the vague and inexact than when confronted 
with the more definite things in life. 
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But, since music is the expression of feeling, it must perforce 
—in at least its higher reaches—excite into being just such in- 
effable modes of consciousness, just such indefinite motions of 
the spirit, as go to make up the more interior life of man. 

Does that mean, then, that in hearing music we register 
within ourselves but vague disturbances of mind? Does it 
mean that we are but the passive recipients of vacuous flutter- 
ings of the emotions? Not at all: on the contrary. The ex- 
press mission of music, when rightly heard, is to take hold of 
the indescribable sentiments, the unpicturable feelings of the 
soul, and make them keen and vivid in the mind. 

Or again: does it mean that we must pay heed solely to 
the formal figuration and melodic play of notes, irrespective 
of the underlying current of emotion? By no means! There 
are, in reality, two aspects of musical awareness. The one is 
the very explicit music itself; the other, the implicit, though 
vaguer, excitation of soul. And the former—its outward man- 
ifestation—is definite; whilst the latter—its inward significance 
—is indefinite. 

But to be fully alive to the music you hear, you must allow 
the composer to guide you through the wandering mazes of your 
passional life—you must allow him to control the fluctuations 
of your emotional experience, nor fly off at a tangent after vain 
conceits and idle vagaries that tempt the listless mind. Thus, 
and only thus, can you discipline the heart and regulate the 
soul. 

So to hear music with the ear, or even with the intellect, 
is not enough. We should hear it in the heart, and appreciate 
it with the character. We should, in short, feel it. We do not 
see a picture only with the eye: we do not get the best out of 
poetry by merely understanding it. Music, at root, is really 
depth of feeling. Its final appeal is not to sense; nor does it 
address itself primarily to knowledge. Indeed, the knowing 
faculty, as such, enters but little into the activity of apprecia- 
tion. Ultimately, music is more a question of sympathy than 
scholarship. It holds high converse with our humanity alone. 
Consequently, what we admire is really—in a very subtle sense 
—a judgment on ourselves. And though this is true of all things 
appertaining to the beautiful, it is peculiarly true of music which 
lays far greater stress on the heart than on the head. 

But perhaps ‘understanding,’ in this connection, is not the 
most suitable term to apply: ‘appreciation’ is probably better. 
We might know all about, and fully ‘understand,’ the proportional 
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properties of a cathedral, and yet be wholly insensible of its 
structural beauties. Similarly: to be versed in all the lore of 
the classics, is not necessarily to save the musical soul alive. 
The end of science is to know: the aim of philosophy is to 
understand. But art seeks to go beyond mere knowledge, and 
strives to transcend the understanding. Here we do not so 
much comprehend with the intellect, as apprehend by intuition. 
And the highest things we may not know, but still appropriate. 
In the realm of art we live, as it were, by faith. Beauty trusts 
us, and we trust beauty. 

Yet the only external proof we have of the presence of mu- 
sical appreciation is that which lies in the capacity to remember 
certain phrases of the music heard. This is by no means final; 
this, in itself, is not nearly enough. We may say we feel the 
same with respect to certain kinds of music; but feelings vary 
according to the artistic status of the hearer. The fact is, we 
differ so much in degrees of intensive feeling. And there is 
here no means of measuring depth of emotion or height of as- 
piration. Of the inner experience of the auditor we can know 
but little. Hence the problem of musical appreciation. When, 
however, a debate (for instance) is heard, the understanding 
of it can be proved by a faithful rehearsal of the argument— 
the points raised and conclusions arrived at. 

But here we are up against the sundered poles of exact 
thinking and esthetic emotion. For we either understand a 
mathematical computation, a geometric problem, or we do not. 
There are here no lights and shades as in painting, no nuances of 
thought as in poetry, no graduations of feeling as in music. An 
argument can be verified: a disputation may result in some 
definite conclusion. By the inviolable laws of logic they can 
be registered identically in different minds. It is, however, 
otherwise with music. Indeed, music is precisely not exact 
thinking. Hence the divergences of opinion, and varieties of 
appreciation, with regard to the same composition. 

On the other hand, plastic beauty has more of mental 
exactitude about it; whilst poetry cannot really exist apart 
from definite ideation. The fact is, the specifically mental ele- 
ment of knowledge is more needed in painting, more necessary 
in poetry, than in the case of music. Consequently, there is 
no art like music where so much is left to the imagination—to 
the play of personality and creative freedom of the spirit. Much 
is left to the seer of a picture, more to the reader of a poem, but 
most of all is left to the hearer of music. 
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So it was never more truly said than of music that we get 
out of it what we bring to it of ourselves. And some bring 
their griefs and disappointments, some their joys and gratitude, 
some—alas!—their shallow search for pleasure; but one and 
all bring themselves—their lives of varying quality and worth. 

No art, then, relies so much for its ultimate effect on the 
recipient as does music. To one the duet in Tristan and Isolde 
—for instance—is unequivocal eroticism; whilst to another it 
is ideal romanticism. Still, all art suffers a change as it passes 
through the alembic of personality. Yet unlike plastic beauty, 
which is an appeal from without, music appeals at once to our- 
selves. It is, therefore, more highly coloured by the character 
through which it passes: it absorbs more of the nature through 
which it is mediated. Not so, however, exact thinking. Two 
and two make four in every mind, despite some acrobats of the 
mental world. 

But what, after all, do we really mean when we say we 
‘understand’ music? To which we put a counter-question: 
What do we mean when we say we ‘understand’ a person? For 
music, with its rich fund of subjectivity, more nearly affects 
the deeper self in each one of us than does any other form of 
beauty. So the understanding of music is analogous to the 
understanding of a personality, with its secret sentiments and 
private play of motives. 

We can truthfully say we understand another soul when 
we take on, as it were, his personal feelings in the matter. Yet 
not—be it said—through the analytical brain, but in and through 
the discerning ‘heart.’ 

In music, then, we understand through sympathy: we know 
through love. It exercises itself in and through community of 
interest. Sympathy is more deeply discriminating, love more 
profoundly penetrating, than is the intellect. Music, by parity 
of reasoning, is more searching than any other mode of art. Music 
is the voice of pity, the mouthpiece of passion. So when 
we hear it understandingly we absorb, so to speak, the hopes 
and fears of a fellow-mortal; we are in deep accord with some 
other soul. We identify ourselves with a pulsing personality; 
and in this specific sense we may be said to esthetically ‘under- 
stand.’ It matters, therefore, very much what kind of music we 
listen to; even as it does the kind of personal influence under 
which we come. 

The root of the matter lies in this—that conjoined with 
the musical faculty, as such, there must be a nature stocked 
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with lively feeling and vivid emotion. Conversely: feeling alone 
is not sufficient; feeling must be wedded to faculty. Yet, what- 
ever else be said, we must appropriate the music we hear—make 
it unreservedly our very own—if it is to fulfil its ultimate mission 
to the soul. We must, in short, live it over again; literally be 
it as it sprang warm with ardour, fresh with enthusiasm, from 
the heart of the composer. 

So the wisest counsel we can give to those who would hear 
music aright is:—Think of it in terms of LIFE, feel it in the 
depths of EXPERIENCE. Let the joys and sorrows that have 
stirred the composers to audible beauty be yours for a season. 
You will then find your humanity deepened, your sympathies 
broadened, beyond your accustomed wont. 

Music speaks to those who live deeply. And he who is at grips 
with the eternal realities will, if tunefully endowed, in no wise 
content himself with the vapid vapourings of a passing mood; 
but will take to heart more seriously the diviner sympathy that 
is resident in the soul of music. He will meet with something 
akin to a sacred satisfaction—its motives of pity and its melo- 
dies of love. He will realise that genuine music deepens for 
him the innate qualities of spirit that endure, and enhances 
the diviner values which make of life a thing of supreme impor- 
tance. After hearing great and noble music you can never be 
quite the same, for you have drunk of beauty that is eternal. 

So it is not so much to the constitution of the art that we 
would call attention, as to something deeper—all such peren- 
nial passions as beat in the soul of music. Hence, it is for just 
those who have drunk more deeply of the wells of experience, 
who have tasted life more fully, that the composers have wrought 
their symphonies and songs. For the storm-tossed Wagner, 
the blighted Beethoven, and many another strong, melodious 
soul, knew all too well the changeful fortunes of man’s chequered 
life. 








HEINRICH HEINE’S MUSICAL 
FEUILLETONS: 


N his “Musical Reports” from Paris of the year 1840, Heine 
| gives a glowing word-picture of Liszt’s playing. And in his 

“Musical Reports” of the year 1841, after an introduction 
in which the Paris Salon of that year serves as a pivot upon 
which to swing his musical narration, he again reverts to Liszt, 
before passing on to other lions of the season. It might be 
mentioned, in parenthesis, that Heine makes no allusion to Liszt’s 
accusation directed against his rival in interpretation, Paganini, 
that the latter was guilty of “narrow egoism.” Liszt declared 
that “‘the divine service of conviction” bestowed an almost sacer- 
dotal power and responsibility on genius which Paganini failed 
to appreciate. He also expressed the hope that “Paganini was 
the last resplendent representative of his narrow egotistical 
rile.” This public declaration was made in the year 1841, that 
of the “‘Musical Season” which follows. 


Musicat SEASON oF 1841 


Paris, April 20, 1841. 

The Salon this year discloses only brightly-colored impotence. 
One might almost believe that the renascence of the plastic arts had 
come to an end in our case; there was no new spring, only a pitiful 
Indian summer. Painting and sculpture, even architecture, took on 
a joyous uplift after the July Revolution, but the wings were only ex- 
ternally attached, and a deplorable fall succeeded the forced flight. 
Only the youthful sister art, music, has risen in her primitive and peculiar 
power. Has she as yet attained her utmost point of radiance? Will 
she long maintain herself there? Or will she rapidly sink again? 
These are questions which only a future generation can answer. At 
any rate, it appears as though the contemporary present might be 
preferably entered in the annals of art as the age of music. The arts 
keep pace with the gradual spiritualization of the human race. In 
the earliest periods architecture had of necessity to advance alone, 
glorifying rude and unconscious grandeur in its massivity, as, for in- 
stance, we may see in the case of the Egyptians. Later, among the 
Greeks, we behold the age of florescence of sculpture, and this already 
betokens an external control of matter; the spirit chisels a divining, 


1Concluded from the April, 1922, number. 
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half-guessed meaning in the stone. Yet the spirit found stone too hard 
for its increasing needs of revelation, and chose color, the bright shadow, 
in order to depict a dawning world of love and anguish. Then the great 
epoch of paintings arose, which developed with splendor toward the 
end of the Middle Ages. With the cultivation of self-consciousness in 
life all plastic endowment vanishes among men, in the end even the sense 
of color dies out, which after all is ever held down to definite drawing, 
and enhanced spiritually, and abstract thought clutches at sounds 
and tones in order to express a stammering extravagance which is, 
perhaps, nothing else than the solution of all the world of matter: music 
may be the last word in art, as death is the Jast word in life! 

I have here apposed this short initial consideration in order to 
point out why the musical season intimidates rather than pleases me. 
That we are fairly drowning here in music, that there is hardly a single 
house in Paris wherein one may take refuge, as in an ark, from this 
flood of sound, that the noble art of tone inundates our whole life, this 
for me is a grave symptom, and at times, because of it, I am seized with 
a great ill-humor, degenerating into the most cantankerous injustice 
as regards our great maestri and virtuosos. Under these circumstances 
one need not expect the cheeriest kind of a song of praise on my part 
for the man about whom the fine world here, especially the world of 
hysterical ladies, is jubilating with the most insane enthusiasm; and 
who, in fact, is one of the most remarkable representatives of the musical 
movement. I am speaking of Franz Liszt, the genial pianist, whose 
playing at times seems to me like the melodic agony of the world of 
visions. Yes, the genius is here once more, and gives concerts which 
exert a magic bordering on the miraculous. Beside him all other pian- 


ists disappear—with one single exception, Chopin, the Raphael of the 
h 


pianoforte. In fact, with this exception, all the other pianists whom 
we have heard in countless concerts this year are merely pianists, they 
shine because of the agility with which they handle the stringed wood; 
in Liszt’s case, however, one no longer thinks of difficulties overcome, 
the piano disappears, and music is made manifest. In this connection 
Liszt, since we last heard him, has made the most astonishing progress. 
With this advantage he combines a calmness which we formerly missed 
in him. When, for instance, he used to play a thunderstorm on the 
piano, we saw the lightning flashes cross his own face, his limbs trembled 
as though in the stormwind, and his long locks of hair seemed to drip the 
thundershower he depicted. Now, when he plays the most powerful 
tempest, he still towers above himself, like the traveller who stands 
on an Alpine peak while the lightning storm rages in the valley; the 
clouds lying far below him, the lightning darting snake-like at his feet, 
while his head is uplifted, smiling in the pure air. 

In spite of his geniality, Liszt has encountered an opposition! here in 
Paris. It is one made up mainly of serious musicians who hand the laurel 
wreath to his rival, the imperial Thalberg. Liszt has already given two 
concerts in which, contrary to custom, to all traditions, he played alone 


1*This opposition was, perhaps, due to that very geniality of his. The quality 
is one which is a tremendous crime in some eyes, one which cannot be sufficiently pum 
ished. ‘Talent just manages to be excused, but against genius men are inexorable, 
Lord Byron, with whom Liszt had many points in common, once said,” we read in 
version of this letter published in the Augsburger Allg. Zeitung.—Transl. 
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without the assistance of other musicians. He is now preparing a 
third concert for the benefit of the Beethoven monument. This com- 
poser, in truth, must be the one whom Liszt’s taste would find most 
congenial. Beethoven, for a fact, carries the spiritual in art to that 
sounding agony of the visionary world, that destruction of nature, 
which makes me shudder with a dread I cannot conceal, though my 
friends shake their heads over it. I find it a most significant circum- 
stance that Beethoven became deaf toward the end of his days, and 
that even the invisible world of tone no longer had sonal reality for 
him. His tones were no more than the recollections of a tone, the 
ghosts of sounds which had died away, and his last works bear a grue- 
some death-mark on their foreheads. 

Less ghastly than Beethoven’s music did I find Beethoven’s friend,' 
V Ami de Beethoven, as he everywhere produced himself here, I believe 
even on his visiting-cards. A black hop-pole with a terrible white 
cravat and a funereal countenance. Was this friend of Beethoven 
really his Pylades? Or was he one of those indifferent acquaintances 
whose company a man of genius enjoys all the more, perhaps, at times, 
the more insignificant they are, and the more prosaic is their chatter, 
which refreshes him after exhausting poetic flights on the wings of the 
spirit. At any rate, we have here a new manner of exploiting genius, 
and the little papers make not a little fun of l’Ami de Beethoven. “How 
could the great artist find such an unedifying, mentally impoverished 
friend supportable?” cried the French, who lost all patience at the 
monotonous chatter of their tiresome guest. They did not remember 
that Beethoven was deaf! 

The number of concert-givers during this year’s season has been 
legion, and there has been no dearth of mediocre pianists who have 
been acclaimed as miracles by the papers. Most of them are young 
folk, who in their own modest persons, or through the medium of some 
modest brother or other, favor the appearance of these songs of praise 
in the press. Self-worship of this kind, the so-called advertisements, 
offers most amusing reading. One advertisement recently contained 
in the Gazette musicale, reported from Marseilles that the celebrated 
Dohler had conquered all hearts there, also, especially because of his 
interesting pallor, which, a consequence of an illness from which he 
had just recovered, had attracted the attention of the world of beauty. 
The celebrated Dohler has since returned to Paris, and has given several 
concerts; he also played at the concert of M. Schlessinger, of the 
Gazette musicale, who rewarded him most liberally with laurel wreaths. 
The France musicale also sings his praise, and with the same absence 
of partisanship. This journal cultivates a blind hatred for Liszt, 
and in order to prick the lion praises the little rabbit. But what does 
the value of the celebrated Déhler really amount to? Some say 
that he is the last among the second-class pianists, others that he is 
the first among the third-class pianists. As a matter of fact he plays 
prettily, nicely and neatly. His performance is most charming, evincing 
astonishing finger dexterity; but giving no evidence of power or spirit. 
Delicate weakness, elegant impotence, interesting pallor! 


1Anton Felix Schindler, Beethoven’s faithful friend and biographer, b. Meedl, 
Moravia, June 18, 1795; d. Bockenheim, near Frankfort, Jan. 16, 1864. 
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Among this year’s concerts which continue to echo in the memories 
of music-lovers, must be reckoned the matinées offered their subscribers 
by the proprietors of the two musical journals. The France musicale, 
published by the brothers Escudier, two amiable, intelligent and artistic 
young fellows, shone in its concert through the assistance of the 
Italian singers and of Vieuxtemps, who was looked upon as one of 
the lions of the musical season. Whether beneath the lion’s hairy 
pelt be hidden a true king of beasts or merely a wretched greyling 
is more than I can determine. To tell the truth, I cannot believe the 
exaggerated praises which were heaped upon him. It would seem to 
me that he has not as yet climbed to any remarkable height along 
the ladder, at whose end we once saw Paganini and on whose last, 
lowest rung stands our admirable Sina, the celebrated bathing-guest 
of Boulogne, and the owner of a Beethoven autograph. Perhaps M. 
Vieuxtemps is much nearer M. Sina than he is to Paganini. 

Vieuxtemps is a son of Belgium, and as a general thing the most 
important violinists have come from the Netherlands. There the 
violin is the national instrument, cultivated by large and small, by 
men and women, as has always been shown in Dutch pictures. The 
most admirable violinist of this countryside is unquestionably Bériot, 
Malibran’s husband. At times I cannot defend myself against the 
impression that the soul of his deceased wife dwells in his violin and 
sings. Only Ernst, the poetic Bohemian, knows how to lure such 
melting, bleedingly tender tones from his instrument. A countryman 
of Bériot is Artét, also an admirable violinist, but whose playing never 
reminds one of a soul; a spick and span, well-turned-out fellow, whose 
performance is as smooth and shining as waxed linen. Haumann, the 
son of the Brussels reprinter, carries on his father’s business on the 
violin; what he plays are neat reprints of the best violinists, their 
texts ornamented, here and there, with unnecessary original notes and 
brilliant printers’ errors. The brothers Franko-Mendez, who also 
gave concerts this year, in which they maintained their violinistic 
talents, were really born in the land of tow-paths and Dutch Doras. 
The same holds good of Batta, the violoncellist. He isa born Hollander, 
but came here to Paris at an early age, where his boyish youthfulness 
pleased the ladies in particular. He was a dear lad, and cried on the 
’cello like a child. Although he has grown to be a big boy in the mean- 
time, he cannot give up his habit of whimpering, and recently, when 
he could not appear in public because of an indisposition, :t was gener- 
ally said that owing to his childish wailing on the violoncello he had 
finally played himself into a real children’s disease, the measles, I be- 
lieve. He now seems to have completely recovered, however, and the 
newspapers report that the celebrated Batta is preparing a musical 
matinée for next Thursday, which will console the public for its long 
deprivation of its favorite. 

The last concert which Mr. Maurice Schlesinger gave the sub- 
scribers of his Gazette musicale, and which, as I have already mentioned, 
was one of the nost brilliant of the season, had a quite special interest 
for Germans. And the entire German contingent was gathered to- 
gether, eager to hear Mlle. Liwe, the celebrated singer, who sang 
Beethoven’s lovely song “Adelaide,” in the German tongue. The 
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Italians and M. Vieuxtemps, who had promised their concurrence, 
excused themselves while the concert was going on, to the great con- 
sternation of the giver of the concert, who, stepping before the audience 
with the dignity which is all his own, declared that M. Vieuxtemps 
refused to play because he considered the place and public beneath 
his dignity. The insolence of this violinist deserves the severest 
reproof. The place of the concert was the Salle Musard in the Rue 
Vivienne, where only at Carnival time is the cancan danced a bit; while 
for the remainder of the year the most respectable music by Mozart, 
Giacomo Meyerbeer and Beethoven is performed. The whim of the 
Italian singers, Signor Rubini and Signor Lablache, will at all events 
be forgiven, since nightingales may indulge themselves in the preten- 
sion of singing only before a public of golden pheasants and eagles. 
But Mynheer, the Flemish stork, has no right to be so choice, and to 
despise a company among which were to be found the most respectable 
fowls, peacocks and guinea-hens in quantity, and, on occasion as well, 
the most distinguished German fighting cocks and mud-larks. What 
kind of success did Mlle. Liéwe score at her début? I will state the 
truth in brief: she sang admirably, pleased all the Germans, and made 
a fiasco with the French. 

As regards this last mishap, I should like to comfort the esteemed 
singer with the assurance that her very advantages stood in the way of a 
French success. There is German soulfulness in Mlle. Liwe’s voice, 
a quiet thing which as yet has been revealed to but few Frenchmen, 
and which is making its way in France only gradually. Had Mlle. 
Liwe come here a few decades later, she might, perhaps, have earned 
greater recognition. But thus far the mass of the people is still the 
same. The French possess wit and passion, and enjoy them best in 
a restless, stormy, chopped-up, exacerbating form. But this they 
found completely missing in the German singer, who, in addition, 
sang them Beethoven’s “Adelaide.” This calm exhalation of senti- 
ment, these blue-eyed, languishing tones of woodland solitude, these 
vocalized linden-blossoms with moonlight obbligato, this dying away 
in superterrestrial yearning, this arch-German song, woke no echo in 
the French breast, and was even mocked at because of its trans-Rhenan 
sensitiveness. At any rate, Mlle. Léwe was very ill-advised with 
regard to the choice of the numbers she sang. And then, strangely, 
a maleficent star rules the débuts at the Schlesinger concerts. Many 
a young artist can tell a sad tale of it. Saddest of all was the case of 
poor Ignaz Moscheles, who came over to Paris from London a year 
ago, in order to freshen up his fame a little, a fame which had grown 
somewhat faded owing to mercantile exploitation. He played at a 
Schlesinger concert and fell abjectly flat. 

__ Although Mile. Léwe earned no applause here, all that was pos- 
sible was done to secure an engagement for her at the Académie royale 
de la musique. Meyerbeer’s name was used on this occasion with 
greater urgency than may have pleased the esteemed master. Is it 
true that Meyerbeer did not wish to present his new opera for perform- 
ance in case Mile. Liéwe was not engaged? Did Meyerbeer really 
make the gratification of the public’s wishes dependent upon so small 
a condition? Is he really so over-modest that he imagines the success 
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of his new work depends upon the more or less flexible throat of a prima 
donna?! 

The numerous worshippers and admirers of this master so deserving 
of admiration observe with regret that the much-honored man, with 
every new production of his genius, toils so unwearedly to ensure its 
success, and squanders his best efforts on its most trifling details. His 
delicate, weakly constitution must suffer under the strain. His nerves 
grow morbidly overexcited, and owing to his chronic abdominal com- 
plaint he often suffers from the prevalent cholerine. The honey of 
the spirit which drips from his masterpieces and refreshes us costs the 
master the most terrible bodily pains at times. When I last had the 
honor of seeing him, I was frightened by his wretched appearance. When 
I looked at him I thought of the diarrheal god of Tartarian folk-legend, 
which recounts in a manner horribly droll how this belly-aching cecal 
demon once purchased six thousand pots for his own use at the annual 
fair of Kazan, so that the potter thus became a wealthy man. May 
heaven grant our highly honored master better health, and may he him- 
self never forget that his thread of life is a very flabby one, and Fate’s 
scissors all the more sharp! May he never forget that lofty interests 
are bound up with his self-preservation. What is to become of his 
fame, if he himself, the greatly honored master—may heaven long 
defer the event !—suddenly were to be torn from the stage of his triumphs 
by death? Will his family continue that fame of which all Germany is 
proud?? As regards material resources the family would not be lacking, but 
it would indeed lack intellectual means. Only the great Giacomo him- 
self, who is not alone general musical director of all royal Prussian mu- 
sical institutions, but also the conductor of the Meyerbeerian fame, 
only he can direct the enormous orchestra of this fame. He nods 
his head, and all the trombones of the great newspapers sound out in 


In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung the close of this letter reads as follows: 
**Well-informed persons assure me that Meyerbeer is quite innocent of the deferred 
production of his new opera, and that the authority of his name was at times exploited 
to further extraneous interests; he has placed his complete work at the disposal of 
the direction of the Académie royale de la musique without having made any exacting 
conditions as regards the leading singer. 

“Although, as we have already mentioned, the most intimate virtue of German 
song, its sweet secretiveness, still remains hidden from the French, it cannot be denied 
that German music is coming to be largely accepted by the French people, if it be not 
dominant among them. This is the longing of Undine for a soul. Will the lovely 
maid be the happier if she gain this soul? We do not care to judge the matter; we only 
note one fact in this place, one which will, perhaps, afford some explanation of the 
extraordinary popularity of the at master who created ‘Robert le diable’ and 
‘Les Huguenots,’ and whose third opera, ‘Le Prophéte’ is awaited with a feverish 
impatience, a beating of the heart, quite inconceivable. Do not smile when I affirm 
that in music also—not alone in literature—there is something which mediates among 
the nations. Owing to the universality of its tongue, music more than any other art 
is adapted to forming a world public for itself. 

“A Frenchman told me lately that he had beeninitated into Goethe’s poetry by means 
of the Meyerbeer operas, that the latter had opened for him the portals of the Goethean 
muse. There is a depth of meaning in this remark, and it wakes the thought in me 
that German music in general may have been entrusted with the mission, here in France, 
to —- Se AEG of our German literature in the guise of a preluding over- 
ture.” —Transl. 


*The French edition reads “.... of which the German people, and M. Maurice 
Schlesinger in particular, are proud.”—Transl. 
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unison; he winks his eye, and all the violins of praise fiddle in com- 
petition; he merely moves his left nostril slightly, and all the feuilleton- 
flageolets flute forth their sweetest tonal flatteries. Then, too, there 
are as yet unheard-of antediluvian brasses, trumpets of Jericho, and 
as yet undiscovered AZolian harps, string instruments of the future, 
whose employ betokens the most extraordinary gift for instrumenta- 
tion in the same high degree that our Meyerbeer has, that is to say 
the art of using all sorts of people as instruments, the least as well as 
the greatest, and conjuring forth by means of their collective activity 
a harmony of agreement in public recognition which borders on the 
miraculous. It is something which none other has known how to do. 
While the best operas of Mozart and Rossini fell flat on their first per- 
formance, and years went by before they were properly appreciated, 
the masterworks of our noble Meyerbeer already obtain the most unan- 
imous acclaim at their first performance, and the very next day all 
the papers furnish the merited articles of praise and approval. That 
happens because of the harmonious working together of the instru- 
ments; in melody Meyerbeer must yield the palm to the two masters 
just mentioned; but he excels them in instrumentation. Heaven 
knows that he often employs the most despicable of instruments; yet 
it is, perhaps, just by the use of such that he produces his great effects 
upon the great mass, which admires, -idiolizes, honors and even respects 
him. Who can prove the contrary? From all sides the laurel wreaths 
fly to him, he wears a whole forest of laurels on his head, he hardly knows 
how to get rid of them, and pants beneath the verdant burden. He 
should get himself a little ass which, trotting behind him, might carry 
the heavy wreaths after his master. But Gouin is jealous and will 
not permit another to accompany him. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning a witty remark ascribed to the 
musician Ferdinand Hiller. It seems that when some one asked him 
what he thought of Meyerbeer’s operas, Hiller is said to have replied 
with evasive annoyance: “Oh, do not let us talk politics!” 


RossiINI AND MENDELSSOHN 


Paris, Mid-April, 1842. 

When I arrived in Cette one fine afternoon last summer, I saw 
a processional passing along the quay before which the Mediterranean 
Sea lies outspread, and I shall never forget the sight. In advance walked 
the fraternities, in their garments of red, white and black, the penitents 
with capuchins drawn over their heads from which the eyes peered 
forth spectrally from two holes; lighted wax candles or banners with 
crosses in their hands. Then came the various monastic orders. 
There was also a crowd of the laiety, men and women, pale, broken 
figures, who wavered piously along, with a touchingly wretched sing- 
song. I had often encountered similar sights during my childhood on 
the Rhine, and I cannot deny that these tones awakened a certain mel- 
ancholy, a species of homesickness, in me. But what I have never yet 
seen and what happened to be a custom borrowed from adjacent Spain, 
was a troup of children representing the Passion. A little shaver, cos- 
tumed as we are wont to see the Saviour represented in pictures, wearing 
the crown of thorns on his head, his long golden hair rolling down sadly 
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on his shoulders, was panting, bent over by the weight of an enormous 
wooden cross; glaring drops of blood had been painted on his forehead, 
and the marks of the wounds on his hands and feet. By his side walked 
a little girl clad all in black, who, the Mother of Sorrows, bore several 
swords with gilded hilts on her breast, and was almost melting away 
in tears—a picture of the most profound grief. Other little boys, who 
walked behind, represented the apostles, among them Judas, with red 
hair and a money-bag in his hand. A couple of the lads were also hel- 
meted and armed as Roman legionaries, and swung their sabres. Various 
children wore the habits of orders and the insignia of the church; there 
were little Capuchins, little Jesuits, little bishops with staff and mitre, 
the dearest little nuns, positively none of them more than six years old. 
And strange to say, a few of the children were also dressed as Cupids, 
with silken wings and golden quivers, and by the very side of the little 
Saviour tottered two little creatures much smaller, not more than four 
years old at the most, in old Franconian shepherd-costume, with 
ribboned hats and poles, sweet enough to kiss, just like sugar-dolls. 
They probably represented the shepherds who had stood by the manger 
of the Christ Child. And can one imagine it, this spectacle excited 
the most serious devotional feeling in the spectator’s soul, and the fact 
that little innocent children were enacting this greatest and most colos- 
sal of martyrdoms, made it all the more touching. This was no aping 
of the real thing in the historical grand style, no crook-mouthed sancti- 
moniousness, no Berlin lie of faith. It was the most naive expression of 
the most profound of thoughts, and it was its condescendingly childish 
form which prevented its content from acting destructively on our mind, 
or annihilating itself. This content itself is so tremendous in its power 
of grief and exaltation, that it overtowers and bursts the bounds of 
even the most heroically grandiose and pathetically extended art of 
presentation. It is for this reason that the greatest artists, painters 
as well as musicians, have beautified the overwhelming terrors of the 
Passion with as many flowers as possible, and softened its sanguinary 
earnestness with playful tenderness—and this, too, is what Rossini did 
when he composed his “Stabat Mater.’ 

This work, Rossini’s “Stabat,’’ was the outstanding curiosity of 
the season just past; a consideration of it is still quite timely, and the 
faults found with the great master by North-German critics are a very 
striking tribute to the originality and profundity of his genius. His 
treatment is too mundane, too sensual, too playful for its spiritual sub- 
ject, it is too light, too agreeable, too entertaining—thus a few ponder- 
ous, tiresome criticasters groan in complaint, who, even if they do not 
intentionally feign an exaggerated spirituality, at any rate torment 
themselves with decidedly limited and very erroneous conceptions of 
sacred music. As in the case of the painters, so with the musicians, 
an entirely erroneous point of view reigns with regard to the treatment 
of Christian subjects. The former believe that the truly Christian 
must be pictured in subtly attenuated contours and as distressedly and 
colorlessly as possible; Overbeck’s drawings are their ideal in this respect. 


1We find a similar comparison in the posthumous “Thoughts and Fancies,” in 
reference to another of Rossini’s works: “‘Rossini’s ‘Otello’ is a Vesuvius which dis- 
charges radiant flowers.’ —Transl. 
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In order to contradict this delusion with a fact, I will call attention to 
the sacred paintings of the Spanish school:' here the réle of colors and 
contours is the predominant one, and yet no one will deny that ihese 
Spanish paintings breathe the most unimpaired Christianity, or that their 
painters were any less drunken with faith than the celebrated masters 
who went over to Catholicism in Rome, in order to be able to paint 
with more immediate fervor. External aridity and pallor are not the 
determining signs of Christianity in art; but a certain inner extrava- 
gance, which may be conferred neither by baptism nor study, in music 
as well as in painting, and therefore I find Rossini’s “Stabat”’ actually 
more Christian than Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s “‘Paulus,” an oratorio 
which is praised by Rossini’s opponents as a model of what is Christian. 

Heaven forbid that I appear to utter a reproach against such a 
worthy master as the composer of “Paulus,” and least of all would it 
occur to the writer of these lines to find fault with the Christianity of 
the afore-mentioned oratorio because Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy is 
by birth a Jew! Yet I cannot forbear to point out that at the age when 
Mendelssohn began to be a Christian in Berlin (the fact is that he was 
not baptised until he was thirteen) Rossini had already left the churchly, 
and flung himself into all the worldliness of operatic music. Now, when 
he has once more given over opera, and has dreamed himself back into 
the Roman Catholic reminiscences of his youth, to the time when he 
sang in the minster of Pesaro as a chorister, or assisted at the mass as 
an acolyte—now, when the old organ-tones once more swell in his mem- 
ories, and he seizes the pen to write a “Stabat,” he truly need not construe 
the spirit of Christianity for himself scientifically, and still less need he 
slavishly copy Hiindel and Sebastian Bach; he need only call up the 
earliest sounds of his childhood from his soul, and wonderful to relate, 
despite all the seriousness, the profound sorrow which these sounds 
reécho, despite all the power with which they sigh and bleed forth the 
most powerful of emotions, they still have retained something child- 
like, and remind me of that presentation of the Passion by children 
which I had seen at Cette. Yes, I was involuntarily obliged to think of 
that pious littlke mummery when I attended the first performance of 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”: the tremendously exalted martyrdom was 
pictured therein, but with the naivest accents of youth; the terrible 
plaints of the Mater Dolorosa were sounded, yet seemed to come from 
the innocent throat of a little girl; beside the pinions of the darkest 
grief rustled the wings of all the Cupids of charm; the horrors of the 
death on the cross were mitigated as though by the dallying play of 
shepherds; and the feeling of infinity wove about and surrounded the 
entire work like the blue sky which beamed down upon the processional 
at Cette, like the blue sea along whose shores it passed with song and 
music. This is Rossini’s eternal graciousness, his inexhaustible gentleness, 
which no impresario or music-dealer has been able to anger away or even 
dim. No matter what subtly treacherous experiences he has often had 
in life, we never find a trace of spleen in his musical productions. Like 


_ In his posthumous “Thoughts and Fancies,” Heine recurs to Spanish painting 
2 criticising a work by Rossini, the “‘Pasticcio’’: “There is something sinister to 
me about his ‘Pasticcio,’ to begin with, suggesting Saint Hieronymus in the Spanish 
Say. wilting psalms as accorpse. It gives one a chill, like the touching of a statue.” 
—Transl. 
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the Arethusan spring, whose waters preserved their original sweetness, 
though they traversed the bitter floods of the sea, so Rossini’s heart has 
retained its melodic loveliness and sweetness, although it has tasted in 
ample measure all the world’s goblets of wormwood. 

As I have said, the great master’s “Stabat” has been the predom- 
inant musical event of this year. As regards the first performance, 
which served as a model, I need make no report; sufficient to say that 
the Italians sang. The hall of the Italian Opera seemed to be the ante- 
court of heaven; there the nightingales of holiness sobbed, and there 
flowed the most fashionable of tears. The France Musicale also pre- 
sented the greater part of the “Stabat”’ in its concerts, and, it goes with- 
out saying, with tremendous applause. At these concerts we also heard 
the “Paulus” of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, and it was, in fact, owing 
to this proximity that he aroused our attention, and called forth the 
comparison with Rossini. As regards the great public this comparison 
did not redound to the credit of our young countryman; in fact, it is 
as if one tried to compare the Templower Berg near Berlin with the 
Apennines of Italy. Yet despite this the Templower Berg has its merits, 
and wins the respect of the great mass owing to the sole fact that it bears a 
cross on its summit. “Under this sign you shall conquer!’ Not, of course, 
in France, the land of unbelief, where Mendelssohn has always been a failure. 
He was the season’s lamb of sacrifice, while Rossini was its musical lion, 
whose sweet roaring still continues to sound. It is said here that Felix 
Mendelssohn will come personally to Paris these days. This much is 
certain, that by means of high intervention and diplomatic efforts M. 
Léon Pillet has been induced to let M. Scribe op together a libretto, 
which M. Mendelssohn will set to music for the Grand Opéra. Will 
our young compatriot be successful in this venture? I cannot tell. 
His artistic talent is great, yet it has its very ominous limits and gaps. 
With regard to talent I find a great resemblance between M. Felix 
Mendelssohn and Mile. Rachel Felix, the tragic artist. They have in 
common a great, austere, and very earnest seriousness, they lean de- 
cidedly, well-nigh obtrusively on classic models, they have the most 
sensitive, most clever powers of calculation, sharpness of intellect and, 
finally, an entire absence of naiveté. But is there such a thing as genial 
originality in art without naiveté? Thus far there is no case on record. 


Musica Season or 1843 
First Report 
Paris, March 20, 1843. 
The boredom which French classic tragedy exhales was never 
better grasped than by the good bourgeoise of Louis XVth’s day, who 
said to her children: “Do not envy the aristocracy, and forgive it its 
arrogance, for it is the punishment of heaven that it has to go to the 
Thédtre Francais every evening and be bored to death!” The old régime 
has ceased to exist, and the sceptre has passed into the hands of the 
bourgeoisie; but these new rulers must also have many sins for which to 
atone, and the ill will of the gods strikes them even more mercilessly 


“A certificate of baptism is a ticket of admission to European culture,” says 


Heine, in his “Thoughts and Fancies.”—Transl. 
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than their predecessors in the realm; not alone does Mlle. Rachel offer 
them the mouldy dregs of the antique sleeping draught every evening, 
but they now must also swallow the garbage of their own romantic 
kitchen, versified sauerkraut, Victor Hugo’s “Les Bourgraves.” I 
shall waste no words on the value of this indigestible and clumsy piece 
of work, which enters on the scene with all sorts of pretensions, espe- 
cially historic ones; although Hugo’s knowledge respecting the epoch 
and scene of action of his play is gathered solely from the French 
translation of Schreiber’s “Guidebook for Travellers on the Rhine.” 
Has the man who a year ago, at a public session of the Académie, dared 
to say that German genius had come to an end (la pensée allemande est 
rentrée dans l’ombre), has this greatest eagle of poesy really over-soared 
his contemporaries so supremely on this occasion? In truth, not at all. 
His work betrays neither poetic fulness nor harmony, neither enthusiasm 
nor freedom of spirit; it shows not a spark of geniality, but only stilted 
unnaturalness and glaring declamation. It offers acutely angular 
wooden figures, overloaded with tasteless spangles, moved by visible 
wires, a sinister play of puppets, a gross spasmodic aping of life; a pas- 
sion which is an out and out lie. Nothing seems more fatal to me than 
this Hugoian passion, which demeans itself so glowingly, outwardly 
flames up in so splendid a manner, and yet within is so wretchedly 
sober and frosty. This chill passion which is dished up to us in such 
flaming figures of speech, always reminds me of the baked ice which the 
Chinese know how to prepare with such art, by holding little bits of 
frappé, wrapped in a thin dough, over the fire for a few moments; an 
antithetic dainty, which must be swallowed quickly, burning lips and 
tongue with its hot rind, while chilling the stomach. 

But the ruling bourgeoisie, for its sins, does not alone have to 
endure old classic tragedies and trilogies which are not classic, but the 
heavenly powers have bestowed upon it a still more horrible artistic 
delight, namely, the pianoforte, which it is now impossible to avoid 
anywhere; which one hears sounding in every house, day and night. 
Yes, pianoforte is the name of that instrument of torture wherewith 
present high society is most especially tormented and chastised for all 
its usurpations. If only the innocent did not have to suffer with the 
guilty!’ This eternal playing is no longer to be endured. (Alas, wall- 
neighbors of mine, young daughters of Albion, are playing a brilliant 
piece for two left hands at this very moment!) These blatantly jin- 
gling tones, which do not die away naturally, these heartless whirring 
notes, this archprosaic pounding and picking, this fortepiano kills all 
thought and feeling and we grow stupid, obtuse and imbecile. This 
growing supremacy of piano playing and even the triumphal progresses 
of the artists are characteristic of our time, and really denote the triumph 
of machinery over mind. ‘Technical agility, the precision of an autom- 
aton, the identification with the stringed wood, the sounding instru- 
mentalization of the human being, are now praised and celebrated as 
the loftiest of aims. Like swarms of grasshoppers the virtuosos come 
to Paris every winter, less to earn money than to make a name for them- 
selves here, one which will all the more easily procure a pecuniary harvest 
for them in other lands. Paris serves them for a species of billboard, 
where their fame may be read in giant letters. I say “their fame may 
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be read,” since it is the Parisian press which announces it to the credu- 
lous world, and these virtuosos display the greatest virtuosity in the 
exploitation of journals and journalists. They even get the better of 
the hard of hearing, for all men are human, are susceptible to flattery, 
and like to play the part of a patron, and one hand washes the other; 
the dirtiest one, however, is seldom that of the journalist, and even the 
purchasable flatterer is at the same time a fool deceived, who receives 
half his pay in endearments. People speak of the venality of the press: 
they are much mistaken. On the contrary, the press is generally duped, 
and this is especially the case where the famous virtuosos are concerned. 
All of them are really famous, particularly in the laudations which 
they personally, or their brothers or their lady mothers, get into print. 
It is unbelievable how humbly they will beg in the newspaper offices 
for the least little alms of praise, how they will writhe and twist. While 
I was still high in favor with the manager of the Gazette musicale 
(alas, my youthful levity caused a revulsion!), I could see plainly, 
with my own eyes, how these famous ones lay obsequiously at his feet, 
and crawled and wagged their tails in order to secure a little praise in 
his journal. And of these highly-famed virtuosos of ours, who allow 
homage to be paid them in all the capitals of Europe like reigning princes, 
it might be said after the manner of Béranger, that the dust of Maurice 
Schlesinger’s boots is still visible on their crowns of laurel. How these 
persons speculate on our credulousness is past belief, unless one can 
observe their activities here on the spot. In the office of the afore- 
mentioned publication, I once encountered a ragged old man who an- 
nounced himself as the father of a celebrated virtuoso, and begged the 
editors of the journal to publish a notice of his son, in which sume noble 
traits of his life as an artist were brought to the public’s attention. It 
seems that the celebrity had given a concert somewhere in Souther 
France with tremendous applause, and dedicated the proceeds to an 
ancient Gothic cathedral which threatened to tumble down; on another 
occasion he had played for an inundated widow woman, or for a seventy- 
year-old school-master, who had lost his only cow, and so forth. In 
the course of an extended conversation with the father of this benefactor 
of mankind, the old man admitted quite naively that it was true his 
fine son did not do much for him, although he was well able to, and that 
sometimes he even let him starve a bit. I should like to advise the 
celebrity to give a concert some day for the benefit of his old father’s 
tumble-down trousers also. 

When one witnesses this wretched state of affairs, it is really im- 
possible to nurse a grudge against the Swedish students, who expressed 
themselves somewhat too strongly against the scandal of this virtuoso- 
idolatry, and prepared the well-known ovation for Ole Bull upon his 
arrival at Upsala. The celebrity was already under the impression 
that his carriage-horses would be unhitched, was prepared for a torch- 
light procession and wreaths of flowers, when he received a totally 
unexpected thrashing of honor, a truly Norse surprise. 

The matadors of this year’s season were Sivori and Dreyschock. 
The former is a violinist, and on this account alone I place him above 
the latter, the terrible piano-beater. In the case of the violinist, 
any event, virtuosity is not purely and solely the result of mechanical 
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finger dexterity and mere technic, as with the pianist. The violin is 
an instrument which is almost human in its moods, and which stands 
in a relation of sympathy with the moods of the player; the slightest 
unease, the faintest emotional shock, a breath of feeling, here finds its 
immediate echo, and is caused, no doubt, by the fact that the violin, 
pressed so close to our breast, can hear the beating of our heart. This 
is the case, however, only with artists who really have a soul. The more 
matter of fact and heartless a violinist is the more monotonous will be 
his execution, and he can rely upon the obedience of his violin at every 
hour, in every place. Yet this lauded sureness is no more than the 
result of intellectual narrowness, and it is just the greatest masters 
whose playing has not infrequently depended on external and inner 
influences. I have never heard anyone play better than Paganini, and, 
at times, I have never heard anyone play worse, and I can say the 
same of Ernst. The latter, perhaps the greatest violinist of our day, 
resembles Paganini in his failings as in his genius. Ernst’s absence 
here this winter was greatly regretted by all music-lovers who know 
how to esteem the heights in art. Signor Sivori was but a weak sub- 
stitute, yet we listened to him with great pleasure. Since he was born 
in Genoa, and as a child, perhaps, encountered Paganini at times in the 
narrow streets of his native town, where two people cannot get out of 
each other’s way, he has here been proclaimed a pupil of Paganini. No, 
Paganini never had a pupil, could not have one, for the best that he 
knew, which is the highest in art, may neither be taught nor learned! 

What is the highest in art? That which is also the highest in all 
other manifestations of life: self-conscious freedom of spirit. Not 
alone a musical composition which has been composed in the fulness 
of this self-consciousness, but even its mere presentation may be re- 
garded as what is artistically highest, if we feel that it projects to us 
that miraculous breath of eternity directly betokening that the inter- 
preter stands on the same spiritual plane as the composer, that he, too, 
is a free soul. Yes, this individual consciousness of freedom in art 
manifests itself quite particularly in treatment, in form, and in no case 
through the material, and we may, on the contrary, affirm that the 
artists who select freedom itself and liberation as their subjects, are 
usually limited and fettered in spirit—as a matter of fact, are helots. 
This reflection is borne out at the present day, especially in German 
poetry, when we realize with horror that the most daringly unfettered 
singers of freedom, when the light is turned on them, reveal themselves 
in most cases as narrow-minded natures, Philistines whose night-cap 
— forth beneath their red liberty bonnet, ephemerids of whom Goethe 
would say: 


Matte Fliegen! Wie sie rasen! 
Wie sie, sumsend iiberkeck, 
Ihren kleinen Fliegendreck 
Traufeln auf Tyrannennasen. 


(Feeble May-flies! Lo, how frantic! 
Impudently buzzing, antic, 

They their fly-dirt, little mess-pots, 
Drip on noses proud of despots!) 
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The poets who were truly great have always interpreted the great 
questions of interest of their time elsewhere than in rhymed newspaper 
articles, and have paid but slight attention when the slavish mass, 
whose rudeness disgusted them, reproached them with being aristocrats. 


Sreconp REpPoRT 


Paris, March 26, 1843. 

I have mentioned Messers Sivori and Dreyschock as the most 
remarkable figures of the present season. The latter earned the greater 
meed of applause, and I faithfully report that public opinion proclaims 
him to be one of the greatest piano virtuosos, and places him on a par 
with the most famous among them. He makes a hellish racket. One does 
not seem to hear one pianist Dreyschock, but three “‘schocks”’ of pianists.! 
Since on the evening of his concert the wind was blowing south by west, 
perhaps you heard the tremendous sounds in Augsburg; at such a dis- 
tance their effect must be agreeable. Here, however, in the Department 
of the Seine, one may easily burst an ear-drum when this piano-pounder 
thumps away. Go hang yourself, Franz Liszt, you are but an ordinary 
wind-god in comparison with this god of thunder, who bundles the storms 
together into a switch and flogs the ocean with it! A Dane, too, by 
name of Villmers, has been heard here this winter, with success, and is 
sure, in the course of time, to strum his way to the highest degrees of 
his art. The older pianists step more and more into the background, 
and these poor, decrepit invalids of fame are obliged to suffer severely 
for their overrated youth. Only Kalkbrenner holds his own in a measure. 
He appeared again in public this winter, at the concert of one of his 
pupils; on his lips there still gleamed that embalmed smile which we 
recently noticed on those of an Egyptian Pharaoh, when his mummy 
was unwrapped in the museum here. After an absence of more than 
twenty-five years, Kalkbrenner also revisited the scene of his earliest 
successes, that is to say, London, and earned the greatest applause there. 
The best is that he has returned safely to his Paris.? 

And now it will really no longer be necessary for us to lend 
credence to the secret report that founded M. Kalkbrenner’s long 


14 pun on the German word “Schock,” meaning threescore.—Ed. 


2In t} > French edition the following reads: “‘.... and that his presence in Paris 
refutes all the sinister and calumniatory reports circulated about him. He has re- 
turned safely, his pockets full of guineas and his head emptier than ever. He comes 
back in triumph, and tells us how delighted Her Majesty, the Queen of England, was 
to see him in such good health, and how flattered she was by his visit to Windsor or 
to some other castle whose name I do not remember. Yes, the great Kalkbrenner 
has returned safely to his Paris residence, to his admirers, to his fine pianofortes, which 
he manufactures together with M. Pleyel, to his numerous pupils, who include all the 
artists with whom he has ever exchanged a word in his life, and to his collection of 
paintings, which, he declares, no prince could afford to buy. It goes without saying 
that he has here once more found the little eight-year-old boy whom he calls son, and 
whom he credits with even greater musical talents than he himself possesses, ranking 
him higher than Mozart. This lymphatic, unhealthily puffed-up little man, whose 
modesty, at all events, already exceeds that of his father, listens to his own praise 
with the most unshakable coolness; and with the air of a bored ancient, weary of the 
world, he himself recounts his successes at court, where the beautiful princesses kissed 
his little white hand. The arrogance of this little creature, this bored fcetus, is as re- 
pulsive as it is comical. I do not know whether M. Kalkbrenner also rediscovered 
the worthy fishwife in Paris, who once resigned the famous turbot to him, ete.—T7rans. 
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avoidance of England on that country’s unhealthy code of laws, which 
punishes the galant crime of bigamy with strangulation. We may 
therefore take for granted that this report was a calumny, for it is a 
fact that M. Kalkbrenner has returned to his admirers here, to the fine 
pianofortes, which he manufactures together with M. Pleyel, to his 
female pupils, who are all trained to be his mistresses in the French 
sense of the word, to his picture-gallery, which, he declares, no prince 
could afford to buy, to his hopeful son, who already excels his father in 
modesty, and to the worthy fishwife, who resigned to him the famous 
turbot which the chief cook of the Prince of Benevent, Tallyrand-Peri- 
gord, erstwhile Bishop of Autun, had already ordered for his master. 
The fishwife struggled for some time before resigning the said turbot 
to the famous pianist, who had gone to the fish-market incognito, 
but when he drew forth his card and laid it down on the fish, 
and the poor woman read the name “Kalkbrenner,”’ she at once ordered 
that the turbot be taken to his home, and for a long time could not be 
induced to accept any payment, overpaid as she was by the great honor 
shown her. Some poor German fish are angered by a fish-story of this 
kind, because they themselves are unable to play up their self-con- 
sciousness in such a brilliant fashion, and because, in addition, they 
envy M. Kalkbrenner his elegant external appearance, his delicate 
polished manners, his smoothness and sweetness, his whole marchpane 
presence, which, however, receives a somewhat shabby addition for the 
observer owing to many involuntary Berlinisms of the lowest class, so 
that Koreff could say of the man, quite as wittily as correctly: “He 
looks like a bonbon that has fallen into the mud!” 

A contemporary of M. Kalkbrenner is M. Pixis, and although he 
is of a lower order, we will mention him here as a curiosity. But is 
M. Pixis really still alive? He himself declares that he is and calls on 
M. Sina, the famous bathing-guest of Boulogne, who must not be con- 
fused with Mount Sinai, to witness the fact. We will take the word 
of this brave dominator of the waves, although many evil tongues even 
assert that M. Pixis never existed. No, the latter is a human being 
who is actually living; I say “human being,” though a zodlogist would 
give him a more tailful name. M. Pixis came to Paris at the time of 
the Invasion, at the moment when the Apollo of the Belvidere was 
given back to the Romans, and obliged to leave Paris. The acquisi- 
tion of M. Pixis was to console the French in a measure. He played 
piano, also composed very nicely, and his little musical numbers were 
especially valued by the bird-dealers who train canaries to sing to the 
barrel-organ. It was only necessary to grind out a composition by 
M. Pixis to these yellow creatures once. They understood it immedi- 
ately, and twittered it, so that it was a real joy, and everyone applauded: 
“Pixissime!” Since the older Bourbons have withdrawn from the scene of 
action, one no longer cries “Pixissime!”’ the new song-birds demand new 
melodies. By means of his external appearance, his physique, M. Pixis still 


1The close of this section, afterward altered by Heine, reads originally as follows: 
.... and like Kalkbrenner, Pixis, too, is also a poor mummy, in fact the mummy 
of an ibis. The ibis’ long beak, in truth, offers the greatest resemblance to that fab- 
ulously long Pixine nose, which was one of the curiosities of the musical world, and 
(ae — for so many cheap jokes; I had to allude to it for once in this connection. 
—Transl. 
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imposes to some extent; he has, for a fact, the largest nose in the world 
of music, and in order to make this specialty as noticeable as possible, 
he often appears in company with a composer of romances, who has no 
nose at all, and for that reason recently was awarded the order of the 
Legion of Honor, for it is certain that M. Panseron could not have 
received the decoration for his music. It is said that he is also to be 
appointed director of the Grand Opéra, since he is the only person whom 
one need not fear Maestro Giacomo Meyerbeer’s leading around by 
the nose. 

M. Herz, like Kalkbrenner and Pixis, is one of the mummies. He 
now shines only by reason of his handsome concert-hall, but is long 
since dead, and even married recently. Among the pianists residing 
in Paris who have had the greatest success, are Hallé and Eduard Wolf; 
yet we will notice only the latter, because he has at the same time dis- 
tinguished himself as a composer. Eduard Wolf is fecund and full of 
verve and originality. His studies for the piano are most praised, 
and he is quite the vogue now. Stephen Heller is more a composer 
than a virtuoso, although he is highly esteemed because of his piano 
playing. His musical productions all carry the hall-mark of an ad- 
mirable talent, and he is already accounted one of the great masters. 
He is a true artist, without affectation or exaggeration; showing the 
sense for the romantic in classic form. Thalberg has been in Paris 
for the past two months, but will give no concerts himself, and will 
play in public only at a friend’s concert this week. This artist differentiates 
himself favorably from his pianistic colleagues, one might almost say, by his 
musical good manners.' As in his life, soin his art, Thalberg demonstrates 
his born tact, his interpretation is so gentlemanly, so opulent, so decent, 
so entirely without grimace, so absolutely exempt from forced geniality, so 
altogether lacking in that advertising hooliganism which poorly conceals 
inward Jack of spirit, which we so often notice in the case of our musical 
fools for luck. Healthy women like him. Sickly women like him no 
less, although he does not appeal to their pity by epileptic attacks at 
the piano, although he does not speculate on their delicate, over-excited 
nervous systems, although he neither electricizes nor galvanizes them; 
negative qualities, yet fine ones. There is only one other whom I 
would prefer to him. That is Chopin, who, however, is far more the 
composer than the virtuoso. In Chopin’s case I forget mastery in 
piano playing altogether, and sink into the sweet abysses of his music, 
in the painful loveliness of his creations, as delicate as they are pro- 
found. Chopin is the great, genial tone-poet, whom one should really 
name only in company with Mozart, Beethoven or Rossini. 

There has been no lack of novelties this winter in the so-called 
lyric theatres. The Bouffes gave us “Don Pasquale,” a new opus by 
Signor Donizetti, the musical Raupach. This Italian, too, does not 
fail of success, his talent is great, his prolificacy, however, is greater, 
and only surpassed by that of the rabbits. At the Opéra-Comique 
we saw “La part du diable,”’ text by Scribe, music by Auber; poet and 


1In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung we read, instead of the preceding sen- 
tence: ‘Despite my distaste for the piano, I shall still endeavor to hear it. This 
has a specific connection, however, with the tolerance I reserve for Thalberg. He 
enchants me—I might almost say, by his musical good manners—his playing is alto- 
gether dipped in harmony.”—Transl. 
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composer fit well together in this case, they have a remarkable re- 
semblance in their merits as in their defects. Both have much wit, 
much grace, much invention, even passion; and the one lacks only 
poetry while the other lacks only music. The work finds a public and 
always fills the house. 

In the Académie royale de musique, at the Grand Opéra, they have 
given “Charles VI’’ these days, text by Casimir Delavigne, music by 
Halévy. Here too, I noticed an affinity between poet and composer. 
Both have known how to elevate their natural gifts by means of noble, 
conscientious effort, and have developed rather by external scholastic 
training than through inner originality. For this reason neither of 
them has ever altogether surrendered to what is unworthy, as some- 
times happens in the case of the original genius. They always pro- 
duce something satisfactory, something fine, something respectable, 
academic, classic. Both are at the same time noble natures, worthy 
persons, and at a time when gold hides itself in miserly fashion, we 
will not condemn and find fault with the silver which is current. “Der 
fliegende Hollinder,” by Dietz, has since been sadly shipwrecked. 
I have not heard this opera, and only saw the libretto, and noticed with 
annoyance that the beautiful legend, which a well-known German 
writer (H. Heine) had planned out almost word by word for the stage, 
had been botched in the French text: 

Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte”’ is still expected, and that with an 
impatience which, stimulated in the most insufferable manner, might 
in the end turn into a fatal dislike. As it is, a strange reaction against 
Meyerbeer is taking shape here, for in Paris they cannot forgive him 
the favor so graciously shown him in Berlin. People are unjust enough 
to make him suffer for many political worries. Necessitous talents, 
who are dependent for their existence on the favor of the All-Highest, 
find their servility far more easily excused than the great master, who 
was born into the world with a grandiose fortune, a fortune genial 
in itself. In fact he has laid himself open to very serious misunder- 
standings; perhaps we shall revert to them before long. Berlioz’s 
absence makes itself felt. We hope that on his return he will bring 
us much that is beautiful; Germany will surely inspire him, just as he, 
too, must have inspired spirits beyond the Rhine. He is unquestionably 
the greatest and most original musician whom France has produced in 
recent times; he ranges above all his French compatriots. 

As a conscientious informant I must mention that among my Ger- 
man countrymen who are now in Paris, must be numbered the admir- 
able master Konradin Kreutzer. Konradin Kreutzer has gained con- 
siderable fame here through his ““Nachtlager von Granada,” which the 
German troupe, of starved memory, presented in this city. I have 
known the honored master since the earliest days of my youth, when 
his songs delighted me; to this very day they sound on in my memory 
like singing forests, with sobbing nightingales and blossoming spring- 
tide air. Kreutzer told me that he expected to set a libretto to music 
for the Opéra-Comique. May he succeed in not stumbling in this dan- 
gerous road, and avoid being deceived by the artful roués of the Paris 
world of comedy, as has happened to so many Germans before him, 
who even had the advantage of possessing less talent than M. Kreutzer, 
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and at any rate were able to move on the smooth ground of Paris with 
lighter step than he. What sad experiences did not Richard Wagner 
have to make, until finally, obeying the dictates of common sense and 
of hunger, he wisely gave up the dangerous project of obtaining a foot- 
hold on the French stage, and fluttered back to the German land of the 
potato. More advantageously equipped, both in the material and the 
industrial sense, is old Dessauer, who, as he claims, is composing an opera 
at the behest of the management of the Opéra-Comique. M. Scribe has 
furnished him with the text, and a local bank has guaranteed in advance, 
that in the event of a failure on the part of old Dessauer, he, the cele- 
brated librettist, will have a notable sum paid him as an abatement or 
compensation. He is right, in fact, in looking ahead, since old Dessauer, 
as he daily whimpers to us, is suffering from melancholia. But who is 
this old Dessauer? It cannot be the old Dessauer who won so many 
laurels in the Seven Years’ War, and whose march has become so cele- 
brated, and whose statue stood in the Berlin Schlossgarten, and has since 
tumbled down? No, dear reader. The Dessauer of whom we speak 
has never won a laurel, nor did he write any celebrated marches, nor 
yet was there a statue erected to him, which fell down. He is not the 
Prussian old Dessauer, and this name is only a nom de guerre or, perhaps, 
a nickname, given him because of his elderly, felinely humped and 
crooked and scarred appearance. He is an old youth, but not well pre- 
served. He does not hail from Dessau, but, on the contrary, comes from 
Prague, where he owns two large, clean houses in the Hebrew quarter; 
he is also said to own a house in Vienna, and, in general, to be very well- 
to-do. So he does not have to compose, as old Madame Mosson, the 
great Giacomo Meyerbeer’s mother-in-law, would say. But because 
of his preference for art he neglected his business enterprises, made music 
and early composed an opera! which, owing to noble insistence, was pro- 
duced, and had oneand a half performances. Asin Prague, old Dessauer also 
tried to make his talents count in Vienna, but the clique which enthuses for 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert would not let him rise; he was misunder- 
stood, which, owing to the gibberish he spoke, and a certain nasal pro- 
nunciation of German, suggesting rotten eggs, was very explicable. Or, 
perhaps, he was understood, and just on that account no one wished to have 
anything to do with him. At the same time he suffered from hemor- 
rhoids and a urinary complaint, and, as he expressed it, he contracted 
the melancholic. In order to cheer up he went to Paris, and here won 
the favor of the celebrated Moritz Schlesinger, who published his 
song compositions, and gave him a gold watch as an honorarium. When 
old Dessauer hunted up his patron after a while, and informed him 
that the watch did not go, the latter replied: “Go? Did I say that it 
would go? Do your compositions go? I have the same experience 
with your compositions that you have with my watch—they do not 
go!” Thus spake the ruler of musicians, Moritz Schlesinger, as he 
pulled up the collar of his cravat and fussed with his neckwear, as was 
his custom when he grew enraged; for like all great men he is very pas- 
sionate. This sinister plucking and pulling at his neckwear often, 
so it is said, precedes the most serious outbreaks of rage, and poor old 


1‘which was called ‘The Visit to Saint-Cyr,’ and which, owing to noble insistence, 
etc.”’—this sentence reads in the original manuscript.—Transl. 
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Dessauer was so affected thereby that from that day on he has suffered 
more than ever from melancholic. His noble patron wronged him. It 
is not his fault that his songs do not go; he has done all that is possible 
to get them to go, has been on his feet from morning to night on their 
account, and pursues. everyone who might be in a position to induce 
his songs to go by means of an advertisement in some paper. He is a 
burr on every journalist’s coat, and continually laments to us about his 
melancholic, and how some little crumb of praise would gladden his 
sick mind. Less prosperous journalists, who work on the minor papers, 
he tries to cajole in another manner; for instance, he will tell them how, 
recently, he treated the editor of one paper to a breakfast in the Café 
de Paris which cost forty-five francs, ten sous; He actually carries the 
bill, the carte payante of the said meal, about with him in his trousers’ 
pocket, in order to produce it in confirmation. Yes, the angry Schle- 
singer does old Dessauer an injustice when he thinks that the latter 
does not employ every means to get his compositions to go. Not alone 
the male, but the female goose-quills as well does the pitiable old chap 
try to set in movement to that end. He has even found an old goose 
of the Fatherland who, moved by pity, has written a few eulogistic 
advertisements in the flattest of sentimental German-French for him, 
and, so to speak, has endeavored to soothe his melancholic by means 
of a printed balsam. We must praise- this worthy person all the more 
highly, since she was moved only by purest humanity, by philanthropy, 
as old Dessauer would find it hard to bribe any woman with his hand- 
some face. As regards this face, opinions differ: some say it is a vomi- 
tive, others, a laxative. One thing is certain, that when I see it I am 
always caught in a fatal dilemma, and then cannot decide which of the 
two points of view I should choose. Old Dessauer wanted to show the 
public here that his face was not, as has been claimed, the most deadly in 
the world. To this end he has had his younger brother come here expressly, 
from Prague, and this handsome youth, who looks like an Adonis de 
Grindes [an Adonis of Scurvy] now accompanies him everywhere in Paris. 

Pardon me, dear reader, if I talk to you of such carrion flies; their 
insistent buzzing at length drives the most patient to take up the fly- 
swatter. And then, too, I wished to show here the sort of tumble-bugs 
our worthy music-publishers crack up as German nightingales, as the 
successors, aye, even the rivals, of Schubert. Schubert’s popularity 
is very great in Paris, and his name is exploited in the most shameless 
fashion. The most wretched rot in the shape of songs appears under 
the fictitious name of Camille Schubert, and the French, who quite 
certainly do not know that the Christian name of the real musician is 
Franz, are thus deceived. Poor Schubert! And to think of the texts 
foisted on his music! It is notably the songs of Heinrich Heine which 
Schubert has composed, that are most popular here; but the texts 
have been so horribly translated, that the poet was heartily glad when 
he learned how little it weighed on the music-publishers’ conscience 
to suppress the name of the real author, and to place the name of some 


1The conclusion of this period is missing in the French edition. The name “Des- 
sauer” is there changed to “‘de Sauer,” with regard to which Heine writes as follows:” 
I must remark, however, that I have written the name of the musician of whom I have 
this moment been speaking, incorrectly, and that beyond a doubt his name is the same 
as that of old Dessauer, the celebrated composer of the Dessauer march, etc.”’— Transl. 
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obscure French word-smith on the title-page of the songs in question. 
Perhaps this was done shrewdly, in order not to suggest any author’s 
rights. Here in France the publishers always allow the poet of the songs 
which had been set half of the honorarium. Had this fashion been in- 
troduced in Germany, a poet whose Buch der Lieder has been exploited 
for the past twenty years by all the German music-publishers, would 
at least have been given a word of thanks by these people. But of 
the many hundred compositions set to his songs which have appeared 
in Germany, he has not received a single complimentary copy. May 
the hour strike some day, for Germany as well, when the intellectuai 
property of the author is just as seriously recognized as the cotton prop- 
erty of the manufacture of night-caps! Poets, however, in our country, 
are looked upon as nightingales, to whom the air alone belongs; they are 
without rights, and “free as the bird” in the true sense of the phrase. 

I will conclude this article with a kind deed. As I am informed, 
M. Schindler in Cologne, where he is a musical conductor, is greatly 
grieved because I spoke slightingly of his white cravat, and as regards him- 
self, have declared that on his visiting-card, beneath his name, one 
might read the addition, L’Amide Beethoven. The latter fact he denies. 
With respect to the cravat, what was said was entirely correct; and | 
have never seen a monster more horribly white and stiff; yet as regards 
the card, I am constrained by my love for humankind to admit that I 
myself doubt whether these words were really engraved upon it. I 
did not invent the tale, but, perhaps, gave it too ready a credence, as 
is the case with all things in this world, where we pay more attention 
to plausibility than to the actual truth. The story itself shows that 
the man was held capable of such a piece of foolishness, and gives us 
the real measure of his personality, whereas an actual fact in itself 
alone could be no more than a chance, without any characteristic 
meaning. I have not seen the card in question; on the other hand I 
did see, lately, with my own eyes, the visiting-card of a poor Italian 
pe who had had the words ““M. Rubini’s nephew,” printed beneath 

is name! 


Musica SEASON OF 1844 
Paris, April 25, 1844. 

A tout seigneur tout honneur. To-day we begin with Berlioz, 
whose first concert has opened the musical season, and may be regarded 
as its overture. The compositions, more or less new, which were pre- 
sented to the public received the applause due them, and even the most 
indolent souls were carried away by the power of genius which reveals 
itself in all this great master’s creations. His beat of pinion is one 
which betrays that he is no common song-bird. He is a colossal night- 
ingale, a nightingale of eagle size, such as are said to have existed in 
the primal world. Indeed, Berlioz’s music has something primeval, 
if not antediluvian, for me, and suggests vanished races of beasts, fabu- 
lous kingdoms and sins, heaped-up impossibilities, Babylon, the hanging 
gardens of Semiramis, Niniveh, and the miracles of Mizraim, as we see 
them in the paintings of the Englishman Martin. In fact, if we seek 
an analogy in the art of painting, we find the greatest affinity between 
Berlioz and this mad Briton, the same feeling for the monstrous, the 
gigantic, the materially immeasurable. In the case of the one, crying 
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light and shade effects; in that of the other, shrilling instrumentation; 
the one has but little melody, the other but little color; both have but 
little beauty and no sentiment. Their works are neither antique nor 
romantic, they suggest neither Greece nor the Catholic Middle Ages, 
but hark much farther back, to the period of Assyrian, Babylonian 
and Egyptian architecture, and the massed passions which expressed 
themselves therein. 

What a normal modern human being, on the other hand, is our 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, our celebrated compatriot, whom we 
mention first of all to-day because of his symphony, which was given 
in the concert-hall of the Conservatoire. We owe this pleasure to the 
active zeal of his friends and patrons in this city. Although this sym- 
phony of Mendelssohn was accorded a very frosty reception at the 
Conservatoire, it deserves the recognition of all true connoisseurs. It 
is truly beautiful and one of Mendelssohn’s best works.' Yet how 
is it that since the performance of “Paulus,” which was offered 
the public here, no laurel wreath will grow on French soil for this 
meritorious and highly deserving artist? How is it that all his efforts 
here are vain, and that the last desperate attempt of the Odéon Theatre, 
the performance of the choruses from “‘Antigone,”’ also resulted wretch- 
edly? Mendelssohn always affords us an opportunity of meditating 
on the loftiest esthetic problems. In fact, he always recalls to our 
mind that great question: What is the difference between art and 
falsehood? In the case of this master we admire, first of all, his great 
talent for form, for stylization, his yift of appropriating the extra- 
ordinary, his delightfully beautiful workmanship, his keen ear of a 
lizard, his delicate feelers, and his serious, I might also say impassioned, 
indifference. If we try to find an analogous figure in a sister art, we 
discover one on this occasion among the poets, and his name is Ludwig 
Tieck. This master also had the gift of always reproducing something 
admirable, be it whether he wrote or read; he even knew how to play 
the naive, and yet he never created anything which compelled the 
multitude and lived on in its heart.? 

In addition to the Mendelssohn Symphony we listened with great 
interest to a symphony by the late Mozart at the Conservatoire, and 
a composition by Hindel quite as full of talent. They were received 
with great applause. Both Mozart and Hiindel have finally succeeded 
in attracting the attention of the French, something which took a good 
deal of time, since no propaganda of diplomats, pietists and bankers 
was active in their behalf. 


1In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung Heine goes more into detail: ‘The second 
movement, Scherzo in F Major, and the third Adagio, in A Major, in particular, are 
full of character and at times really beautiful. The instrumentation is admirable, 
and the whole symphony is one of Mendelssohn’s best works.” —Transl. 


1The conclusion of this paragraph, in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, 
reads: ‘Both have in common the most burning wish to accomplish something in 
the dramatic field, and Mendelssohn, too, may perhaps grow old and scorned, without 
having succeeded in getting anything truly great on the stage. No doubt but that 
he will try to do so; yet he is bound to fail, since there truth and passion are first of 
allin demand. The more talented Mendelssohn might have more success in creating 
something lasting, but not in that field where truth and passion are called for, that of 
the stage; and Ludwig Tieck, despite his hot desire, was never able to rise to a dra- 
matic achievement.”—Transl. 
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Our admirable compatriot Ferdinand Hiller is too highly regarded 
by genuine lovers of art to prevent us—for all the greatness of the names 
we have this moment mentioned—from specifying him as one of the 
composers whose works were duly appreciated at the Conservatoire. 
Hiller is a musician who thinks rather than feels, and in addition he is 
reproached with being too learned. Intellect and science may at times 
exert a somewhat chilling effect in the compositions of this doctrinarian; 
but, at all events, they are always attractive, charming and lovely, 
There is not a trace of wry- -mouthed excentricity in them. Hiller is 
artistically a relative of his countryman, Wolfgang Goethe. Hiller, 
too, was born in Frankfurt, where I saw his ancestral home when 
last I passed through the city: it is called “‘at the Green Frog,” and an 
image of a frog is to be seen above the door. Hiller’s compositions 
never suggest such an unmusical beast, however, but only nightingales, 
larks, and such feathered creatures of the springtide. 

There has been no lack of concert-giving pianists this year, either. 
The Ides of March in particular were critical days in this connection. 
Everyone was thumping away and wanting to be heard, if only for 
appearances’ sake, in order to be able to act like a great celebrity-- 
on the other side of the Paris barriers. The odds and ends of feuilleton 
praise which the artists have begged or sneaked together, these dis- 
ciples of art, in Germany especially, know how to exploit to advantage, 
and in the advertisements there we are told how that famous genius, the 
great Rudolf W., has arrived, the rival of Liszt and Thalberg, the hero 
of the keyboard who attracted such attention in Paris, and was even 
praised by Jules Janin, the critic. Hosannah! Of course, anyone who 
has seen some poor ephemerid of this kind, and knows in addition the 
slight attention paid far more important personages, finds the creduilty 
of the public most entertaining, and the clumsy shamelessness of the 
virtuosos most disgusting. The evil is deeper-rooted, however, in 
the condition of our daily press, and this, again, is the result of con- 
ditions still more fatal. I must hark back again and again to the fact 
that there are but three pianists: Chopin, the gracious tone-poet, 
who, unfortunately, has been very ill this winter and not much seen; 
then Thalberg, the gentleman of music, who, in the end, does not need 
to play piano at all, in order to be greeted everywhere as a pleasant sight, 
and who really seems to regard his talent as no more than an appanage; 
and finally, our Liszt, who, in spite of all his perversities and wounding 
angles, still remains our cherished Liszt, and at this moment is once 
more exciting the Paris world of beauty. Yes, he is here, the great 
agitator, our Franz Liszt, the wandering knight of all sorts of orders 
(with the exception of that of the French Legion of Honor, which Louis 
Philippe will give to no virtuoso). He, the Hohenzollern-Hechingen 
court-counsellor, the doctor of philosophy, and thaumaturge doctor 
of music, the ever newly-risen Ratcatcher of Hameln, the new Faust, 
who is always followed by a poodle in the shape of Belloni, the ennobled 
and nevertheless noble Liszt, he is here! He is here, the modern Am- 
phion, who sets in movement the stones of the Cologne Minster with 
the sounds of his strings, so that they join themselves together, as once 
the walls of Thebes! He is here, the modern Homer, whom Germany, 
Hungary and France, the three greatest of countries, claim as their 
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child, while only seven small provincial cities laid claim to the singer 
of the Iliad! He is here, the Attila, the scourge of God of all Erard 
pianos, which tremble at the mere rumor of his approach, and who once 
more start, bleed and whimper beneath his hand, so that the society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals ought to take pity on them! 
He is here, the mad, handsome, ugly, mysterious, fatal and at the same 
time very childlike child of his time, the gigantic dwarf, the raging 
Roland with the Hungarian sword of honor, the Franz Liszt who to- 
day is robustly healthy, and to-morrow once more ill, whose magic 
power conquers us, whose genius delights us, the genial fool whose 
madness turns our own sanity, and whom we are at all events doing 
the most Joyal service in making public the great furore which he is 
exciting here! We establish without circumlocution the fact of his 
tremendous success; no matter how we may privately explain the fact 
and whether or no we accord or deny the celebrated virtuoso our per- 
sonal applause. It can surely be a matter of indifference to him, since 
ours is but a single voice, and our authority with regard to tonal art 
of no special weight. 

When formerly I heard of the fainting spells which broke out in 
Germany and specially in Berlin, when Liszt showed himself there, 
I shrugged my shoulders pityingly and thought: quiet sabbatarian 
Germany does not wish to lose the opportunity of getting the little 
necessary exercise permitted it. It wants to shake its drowsy limbs 
a bit, and my Abderites on the Spree like to tickle themselves into an 
enthusiasm allowed them, one following the example of the other in 
declaiming: “Armor, ruler of men and gods!” In their case, thought 
I, it is a matter of the spectacle for the spectacle’s sake, regardless of 
what it may be called: George Herwegh, Saphir, Franz Liszt, or 
Fanny Ellsler. When Herwegh is forbidden, they cling to Franz 
Liszt, who is unobjectionable and does not compromise. Thus I re- 
garded, thus I explained this Lisztomania, and looked on it as a sign 
of the politically unfree conditions existing beyond the Rhine. Yet 
I was mistaken, after all, and I did not notice it until last week, at the 
Italian Opera House, where Liszt gave his first concert, and gave it 
before an assemblage which one might truly term the flower of local 
society. At any rate, they were wide-awake Parisians, people familiar 
with the greatest figures of the present, who, more or less, had shared 
in the life of the great drama of their own time, among them many in- 
valids of all the arts, the most wearied of men in fact, and women who 
were also very weary, having danced the polka throughout the winter, 
a multitude of bored and busy minds. This was truly no Germanically 
sentimental, sentimentalizing Berlinate audience, before which Liszt 
played, quite alone, or rather, accompanied solely by his genius. And 
yet, how convulsively his mere appearance affected them! How bois- 
terous was the applause which rang to meet him! Bouquets, too, 
were flung at his feet. It was an uplifting sight, to behold the trium- 
phator letting the bunches of flowers rain down on him with entire self- 
possession, and finally, with a gracious smile, thrusting a red camelia, 
which he drew from one of the bouquets, into his buttonhole. And 
he did this in the presence of some young soldiers who had just come 
out of Africa, where they had seen not flowers, but leaden bullets rain 
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on them, and whose breasts were decorated with the red camelias of 
their own heroic blood, without anyone, here or there, paying any special 
attention to it. Strange, thought I, these Parisians, who have seen 
Napoleon, who had to win one battle after another in order to hold 
their attention! Now they are acclaiming our Franz Liszt. And what 
an acclaim it was! A veritable insanity, one unheard of in the annals 
of furore! What is the reason of this phenomenon? The solution of 
this question belongs to the domain of pathology rather than that of 
zesthetics.!_ A physician, whose specialty is female diseases, and whom 
I asked to explain the magic our Liszt exerted upon his public, smiled 
in the strangest manner, and at the same time said all sorts of things 
about magnetism, galvanism, electricity, of the contagion of a close 
hall filled with countless wax lights and several hundred perfumed and 
perspiring human beings, of historical epilepsy, of the phenomenon of 
tickling, of musical cantherides, and other scabrous things, which, I 
believe, have reference to the mysteries of the bona dea. Perhaps the 
solution of the question is not buried in such adventurous depths, but 
floats on a very prosaic surface. It seems to me at times that all this 
sorcery may be explained by the fact that no one on earth knows so 
well how to organize his successes, or rather their mise en scéne, as our 
Franz Liszt. In this art he is a genius, a Philadelphia, a Bosco, a Houdin, 
yes, a Meyerbeer! The most distinguished persons serve him gratis 
as his colleagues, and his hired enthusiasts are modeis of training. Pop- 
ping champagne corks, and a reputation for prodigal generosity, trum- 
peted forth by the most reliable newspapers, lure recruits to him in 
every city. Nevertheless, it may be the case that our Franz Liszt is 
really by nature an easy spender, and free from miserliness where money 
is concerned—a shabby vice which sticks to many virtuosos, especially 
the Italians, and with which we even find the sweetly fluting Rubini 
afflicted, regarding whose avarice a very amusing anecdote is related. 
The celebrated singer, so it seems, had undertaken a concert tour with 
Franz Liszt at joint expense, the profits of the concerts, which were 
to be given in various cities, to be divided. The great pianist, who 
carries the general intendant of his celebrity, the aforementioned Bel- 
loni, about with him everywhere, referred all business arrangements 
to him on this occasion. But when Signor Belloni, once he had con- 
cluded his business management, handed in his bill, Rubini noticed 
with horror that among the expenses in common a notable sum was set 
down for laurel wreaths, bouquets of flowers, laudatory poems and 
various other ovational costs. The naive singer had imagined that 
these signs of approval had been flung at him because of his beautiful 
voice. He at once flew into a great rage, and absolutely would not 
pay for the bouquets, among which there may have been the most 
costly camelias. If I were a musician this quarrel would offer me the 
best possible subject for a comic opera. 

Yes, indeed, we must not examine too closely the homage which the 
famous virtuosos garner. After all, their day of vain celebrity is a 


1In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung the end of this section reads: ‘The elec- 
trical action of a demoniac nature on a closely-crowded multitude, the infectious 
power of ecstasy, and, perhaps, the magnetism of music itself, this spiritual illness of 
the times, which vibrates in nearly all of us—these phenomena have never yet presented 
themselves to me in so clear and intimidating a manner as in Liszt’s concert.” — Transl. 
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very short one, and the hour soon strikes when the titan of tonal art 
may, perhaps, crumple into a town musician of very dwarfish stature, 
who, in the coffee-house which he frequents, tells the regular guests, 
on his word of honor, how bouquets of the most beautiful camelias 
were formerly flung at his feet, and how, once, two Hungarian count- 
esses, in order to secure possession of his handkerchief, had cast them- 
selves on the ground and fought until the blood ran. The day-long 
reputation of a virtuoso evaporates and dies away, empty, without a 
trace, like a camel’s wind in the desert. 

The transition from the lion to the rabbit is somewhat abrupt. 
Yet I cannot forbear mentioning the tamer piano players who distin- 
guished themselves this season in this place. We cannot all of us be 
great prophets, and there must also be lesser prophets, twelve to the 
dozen. As the greatest among the lesser ones we might mention 
Theodore Déhler. His playing is nice, pretty, well-behaved, sensitive, 
and he has a manner all his own of striking the keys with no more than 
the bent finger-ti, s of his horizontally outstretched hand. After Déh- 
ler, Hallé deserves special mention among the lesser prophets: he is 
a Habakkuk whose merit is as modest as it is genuine. Nor can I 
fail to speak of Schad, who, perhaps, occupies the same place among 
the pianists which Jonah did among the prophets. May a whale never 
swallow him! A quite admirable concert was given by Antoine de 
Koutski, a young Pole of estimable talent, who also has already gained 
celebrity. Among the remarkable appearances of the season are the 
débuts of young Mathias, a talent of high rank. The older Pharaohs 
are overshadowed day by day, and sink into spiritless darkness. 

As a conscientious observer, who must not only inform the world 
regarding new operas and concerts, but also must report respecting 
all other catastrophes of the musical world, I must speak of the numer- 
ous marriages which have broken out or which threaten to break there- 
in. I am speaking of genuine, life-long, respectable marriages, not 
the wild dilettantism of marriage which forgoes the maire, with his 
tri-colored scarf, and the blessings of the church. Chacun is now seek- 
ing his chacune. The artists dance about on wooers’ feet, and trill 
hymeneals. The violin becomes the brother-in-law of the flute: nor 
will the horn music be missing. One of the three most celebrated 
pianists, not long ago, married the daughter of the bass who, in every 
respect, is the greatest at the Italian Opera; the lady is handsome, 
attractive and intelligent. A few days ago we learned that another 
admirable pianist from Warsaw was entering upon holy matrimony, 
that he was venturing out on that open sea for which as yet no compass 
has been found.' Nevertheless, daring sailor, push off from land, and 


1In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung the beginning of this section reads: ‘‘As 
& conscientious observer I must here mention the concerts with which the two musical 
journals, the Gazette musicale of Moritz Schlesinger and the France musicale of the Escu- 
dier brothers, delighted their subscribers. There we heard singers who were pretty 
and whe yet sang well: Madame Sabatier, Mademoiselle Lia Duport, and Madame 
Castellan. Since these concerts were given gratis, the demands of the public were all 
the more exacting; but they were richly satisfied. With pleasure I am able to com- 
municate the important news that the seven years’ war between these two musical 
newspapers already mentioned and their editors has—God be praised!—come to 
anend. The noble contestants have joined their hands in a treaty of peace, and are 
now good friends. This friendship will endure, since it is founded on mutual esteem. 
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may no storm break your rudder! It is even said now that Panofka, 
the greatest of violinists, whom Breslau has sent to Paris, has married 
here; that this artist, experienced in the fiddle, has grown tired of his 
quiet bachelor state, and would essay the terrible, unknown beyond. 
We are living in an heroic age. Another virtuoso, also celebrated, 
has become engaged these days. Like Theseus, he has found an Ariadne 
who will guide him through the labyrinth of this life; she will not be 
wanting the yarn, since she is a seamstress. 

The violinists are in America, and we have received the most en- 
tertaining accounts of the triumphal progresses of Ole Bull, the La- 
fayette of the puff, the advertising hero of two worlds. The manager 
of his successes had him arrested in Philadelphia, in order to compel 
him to pay the bill of costs of his ovations. The famous one paid, and 
now it can no longer be said that the blond Norseman, the genial fiddler, 
owes his fame to any one else. Here in Paris, in the meantime, we are 
listening to Sivori. Portia would say: “Since the good Lord declares 
he is a man, I will take him for such!” Perhaps some other time I 
may be able to overcome my distaste, and report on this fiddling emetic. 
Alexander Batta also gave a fine concert this year: he still weeps his 
little childish tears on the big violoncello. I might also take this op- 
portunity to praise M. Semmelmann: he needs it. 

Ernst was here; but, capricious, he did not wish to give a concert. 
He indulges himself in playing only at the homes of friends, and satis- 
fying true art lovers. This artist is loved and esteemed here like few 
others. He deserves to be. He is Paganini’s true successor, he in- 
herited the magic fiddle with which the Genoese was able to move stones 
and even clouds. Paganini, who with a gentle stroke of his bow now 
led us to the sunniest heights, now bade us glance into the most hor- 
rible abysses, possessed, it is true, a more demoniac power; but his 
lights and shades were often too startling, his contrasts too cutting, 
and his grandiose natural sounds must in many cases be regarded as 
an artificial playing of wrong notes. Ernst is more harmonious, and 
the softer tints predominate in his playing. Yet he has a preference 
for the fantastic, as well as for the baroque, if not the scurrilous, and 
many of his compositions always remind me of the fairy comedies of 
Gozzi, and the most adventurous of masques, the “‘Venetian Carnival.” 
The musical composition known by this name, and which Sivori has 
shamelessly pirated, is a most charming capriccio by Ernst. This 
lover of the fantastic, when he wishes, can also be purely poetic, and 
not long ago I heard a Nocturne of his which was, one might say, dis- 
solved in beauty. One feels as though transported into an Italian 
moonlit night, with silent alleys of cypresses, shimmering white statues 
and dreamily splashing fountains. As is known, Ernst has handed 
in his resignation at Hanover, and is now no longer royal Hanove- 
rian concert-master. Nor was that a suitable post for him. He 
would be far better fitted to conduct the chamber-music at the court 


The project of a family alliance between the two great houses was no more than the 
idle invention of the smaller papers. Marriage, nothing less than marriage for life, 
is the question of the day in the world of art just now. Thalberg, not long ago, mar- 
ried the daughter of Lablache, an admirable, charming and intelligent lady. A few 
days ago we learned that our excellent Eduard Wolf was marrying, that he was ven- 
turing out on the open sea for which as yet no compass has been found.” —Transl. 
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of some fairy queen, say that of the Fairy Morgane; there he would 
find the audience which would best understand him, and among it 
many noble lords as art-loving as fabulous, such as King Arthur, Die- 
trich of Bern, Ogier the Dane, and others. And what fine ladies would 
applaud him. The blonde Hanoverians are no doubt pretty, but 
still they are mere sheep compared with a Fairy Meliore, a Dame Abunde, 
with Queen Guinevere, the Lovely Melusina, and other celebrated 
women who reside at the court of Queen Morgane in Avalon. At 
this court (and at none other) we hope some day to meet this admirable 
artist, for we, too, have been promised a profitable appointment there. 


Seconp Report 
Paris, May 1, 1844. 

The Académie royale de la musique, the so-called Grand Opéra, 
is situated, as we all know, in the Rue Lepelletier, about in the middle, 
just opposite the Paolo Broggi restaurant. Broggi is the name of an 
Italian who once upon a time was Rossini’s cook. When the latter 
came to Paris last year, he also visited his former servant’s trattoria, 
and after he had eaten there, remained standing before the door for 
a long time, regarding the great opera house in deep meditation. A 
tear came to his eye, and when someone asked him why he appeared 
to be moved to such melancholy, the great master replied that Paolo 
had prepared his favorite dish for him, ravioli with Parmesan cheese, 
exactly as he had in former days; but he had been able to eat only 
about half the portion, and that even this now weighed upon him. He, 
who had formerly possessed the stomach of an ostrich, could nowadays . 
hardly eat as much as a turtledove in love. 

We will leave it an open question, as to how successful the old 
jester was in mystifying his indiscreet interlocutor, and content our- 
selves for the nonce with advising every music-lover to eat a portion 
of ravioli at Broggi’s, and afterwards also to stop for a moment before 
the door of the restaurant, to regard the home of grand opera. It 
is not distinguished by luxurious brilliancy; on the contrary, its ex- 
terior is that of a very respectable stable, and its roof is flat. On this 
roof stand eight great statues representing Muses. The ninth is mis- 
sing, and alas! she is the Muse of music. The most curious explana- 
tions regarding the absence of this most worthy Muse are in circulation. 
Prosaic persons declare that a wind-storm cast her from the roof. Poetic 
minds, on the contrary, affirm that poor Polyhymnia flung herself 
down, in an attack of despair brought on by the wretched singing of 
Monsieur Duprez and Madame Stolz. That is quite possible; Duprez’s 
broken, glassy voice has grown so discordant that no human being, let 
alone a Muse, could endure hearing it. If it continues, the other daugh- 
ters of Mnemosyne will also fling themselves from the roof, and it will 
soon be dangerous to cross the Rue Lepelletier in the evening. As for 
the poor music which now has been raging here at the Grand Opéra 
for some time, I shall not say a word. Donizetti for the moment is 
the best of them, the Achilles. Hence it will be easy to form an idea 
of the lesser heroes. As I am informed, this Achilles has also with- 
drawn to his tent; he sulks—God knows why!—and sent word to the 
management that he would not furnish the twenty-five operas promised, 
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since he had determined to rest. What boastfulness! If a windmill 
said something of the sort, we should laugh no less. Either there is a 
wind and it turns, or there is no wind and the mill stands still. How- 
ever, Donizetti has a most active cousin, Signor Accursi, here, who is 
certainly furnishing wind for Donizetti, more than enough; for Do- 
nizetti, as we have said, is the best among composers. 

The latest artistic delight which the Grand Opéra has offered us 
is Halévy’s “Lazzarone.”! This work has had a sad fate: it fell flat 
with the kettle-drums and trumpets. As to its worth, I refrain from all 
comment. I merely establish its terrible end. 

On every occasion when an opera falls flat at the Académie de 
musique or the Opéra-Bouffe, or some other notable fiasco occurs, the 
presence of a spare, sinister figure with a pallid face and coal-black 
hair, a sort of ancestral lady whose appearance always betokens some 
musical misfortune, may be observed. The Italians, as soon as they 
spy it, hastily thrust out their index and middle finger and say: That 
is the jettatore. The frivolous Frenchmen, however, who have not 
even a superstition, merely shrug their shoulders, and call the figure 
in question Monsieur Spontini. It is, in fact, our former general di- 
rector of the Berlin Grand Opera, the composer of “La Vestale”’ and 
of “Ferdinand Cortez,” two magnificent works which will long con- 
tinue to bloom in the memory of mankind, which will long be admired, 
though their composer himself has long since forfeited all admiration, 
and is no more than a faded ghost, stalking about as an envious spectre, 
and vexing himself with the vitality of the living. He cannot console 
himself for the fact that he is long since dead, and that the sceptre of 
his rule has passed into the hands of Meyerbeer. The latter, so de- 
clares the deceased, had driven him from the Berlin he had always 
loved so fondly; and those whose pity for bygone greatness leads them 
to listen to him, may learn every little last detail of how he has already 
gathered together untold documentary evidence to reveal the Meyer- 
beerian intrigue. I have been told that German good-nature has al- 
ready lent its pen to the task of editing these testimonials of folly. 

The poor man’s fixed idea is and remains Meyerbeer, and the 
most entertaining tales have been told to prove how this animosity 
is always rendered innocuous by too great an admixture of vanity. If 
some writer complains about Meyerbeer, saying the latter has still 
not set to music the poems which he had sent him years ago, Spontini 
hastily seizes the injured poet’s hand and cries: “J’ai votre affaire! 
I know a way by which you may be revenged on Meyerbeer. It is an 


1In the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung this 7 appears with the following 
conclusion: “This work has met with a terrible fate. Halévy found his Waterloo 
in it without ever having been a Napoleon. A greater misfortune for him in this con- 
nection has been the defection of Maurice Schlesinger. The latter had already been 
his Pylades. and though Orestes Halévy might write the most successful opera, and 
it might fall flat in the most abject manner, his friend still continued to die for him 
and print the opus. In an age of self-seeking, such a spectacle of amicable self-sacrifice 
is always very pleasant, very refreshing. But now Pylades declares that his friend’s 
insanity has increased to such a degree that he can publish nothing more of his lest 
he become insane himself.” 

In the French edition the close of the paragraph reads: “It is the work of 8 
great artist, and I do not know the why it fell flat. Perhaps Halévy is of too careless 
a nature, and does not sufficiently cajole Monsieur Alexander, the contracting agent 
of stage successes, and the great friend of Meyerbeer.’”’—Transl. 
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infallible way, and consists in your writing a long article about me, 
and the higher you praise my merits, the greater will be Meyerbeer’s 
annoyance.” On another occasion a French minister is indignant 
with the composer of “‘Les Huguenots”’ because, in spite of the urban- 
ity with which he has been treated in Paris, he nevertheless accepts 
a servile court change in Berlin, and our Spontini leaps gladly up to 
the minister and cries: “‘J’ai votre affaire! You can punish the in- 
grate in the most severe manner. You can thrust him through with 
a dagger by making me a Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor!” Not 
long ago Spontini finds poor Léon Pillet, the unfortunate director of 
the Grand Opéra, in a state of the most furious excitement against 
Meyerbeer, who had had him informed, through M. Gouin, that he 
would not yet give “Le Prophéte,” because of the wretched singing 
cast. How the Italians’ eyes sparkled! ‘“‘J’ai votre affaire!’’ he cried, 
delightedly. ‘‘You shall have a piece of God-given advice. If you 
wish to anger this arch-niggard to death, place a statue of me in the 
foyer of the Opéra, and this block of marble will crush Meyerbeer’s 
heart like a mountain!”’ Spontini’s state of mind is really beginning 
to cause his relatives, especially the family of the rich piano manu- 
facturer Erard, with whom, through his wife, he is connected by marriage, 
much alarm. Not long since someone found him in the upper galleries 
of the Louvre, where the Egyptian antiquities are set up. For nearly 
an hour Sir Gasparo Spontini stood like a statue, with folded arms, 
before a large mummy, whose splendid gold mask showed it was that 
of a king—none less, it is said, than the Amenophis during whose reign 
the children of Israel left the land of Egypt. And finally, Spontini 
broke his silence and spoke as follows to the illustrious mummy: “‘Un- 
happy Pharaoh! You are the cause of my misfortune. Had you not 
allowed the children of Israel to depart out of the land of Egypt, or 
had you only had them all drowned in the Nile, I should not have been 
crowded out of Berlin by Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn and should still 
be conducting the Grand Opéra and the court concerts there! Un- 
happy Pharaoh! Vacillating king of crocodiles, it was due to your 
half-measures that I am now an utterly ruined man—and that Moses 
and Halévy and Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer have conquered!” Such 
remarks does the unfortunate man indulge in, and we cannot deny 
him our pity. 

As regards Meyerbeer, his “Le Prophéte” will, as we already 
have pointed out, be withheld for a long time. He himself will not, 
as the papers recently reported, take up his residence in Berlin per- 
manently. He will, as heretofore, spend one half the year here in Paris 
and the other in Berlin, in rotation, and has formally pledged himself 
to do so. His position rather recalls that of Proserpine, save that the 
poor master finds his hell and hellish tortures in both places. We are 
still expecting him here this summer, in this lovely nether world, where 
a few gross of musical devils, male and female, are waiting to fill his 
ears with their howling. From morning until night he is obliged to 
listen to singers who wish to make their début here, and his hours of 
leisure are occupied with the autograph albums of travelling English- 
women. I hear that “Il Crociato” is to be given next year by the 
Italians, and the revision which Meyerbeer has been persuaded to 
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make may call forth some new deviltries for him. At any rate he will 
not feel as though he were in heaven, when he now sees “Les Hugue- 
nots” —which always has to serve to fill the treasury after every failure— 
produced here. To tell the truth, only ““Les Huguenots” and “Robert 
le diable’’ really live on in the public’s mind, and these two master- 
works will long continue to rule. 

There was no lack of débutantes this winter at the Grand Opéra. 
A German compatriot made his début as Marcel in “Les Huguenots.” 
In Germany he was no more, perhaps, than a ruffian with a rumbling 
beer-voice, and on the strength of it thought he might produce him- 
self in Paris as an artist. The fellow yelled like a wild ass. A lady, 
too, whom I suspect of being German, presented herself on the boards 
in the Rue Lepelletier. She is supposed to be extraordinarily virtuous, 
and sings quite out of tune. It is claimed that not alone her singing, 
but everything about her, her hair, two-thirds of her teeth, her lips, 
her posterior, are all false, that her breath alone is genuine; it will com- 
pel the frivolous Frenchmen to hold respectfully aloof from her. Our 
prima donna, Madame Stolz, will no longer be able to maintain her- 
self, and though as a woman she controls all the wiles of her sex, in the 
end she will be overcome by the great Giacomo Machiavelli, who would 
like to see Viardot-Garcia engaged in her stead, in order to sing the 
leading réle of his “Le Prophéte.”” Madame Stolz sees her fate ap- 
proaching, she senses that even the simian affection which the director 
of the Opéra cultivates for her will be unable to aid her, when the great 
master of tone exerts his magic arts; and she has determined to leave 
Paris voluntarily, never to return to it again, and to end her days in a 
foreign land. Ingrata patria, she said recently, ne ossa quidem mea 
habebis! To tell the truth, she has been nothing but skin and bones 
for some time. 

Aux Italiens and at the Opéra-Bouffe they had just as brilliant 
fiascos last winter as at the Grand Opéra. There was much complaint 
anent the singers there, also, with the difference that the Italians, at 
times, would not sing, while the poor French heroes of song could not 
sing. Only that costly pair of nightingales, Signor Mario and Signora 
Grisi, were always punctually in their place in the Salle Ventadour, 
and evoked the liveliest of springs with their trills, while without were 
snow and wind, pianoforte concerts, debates of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the polka madness. Yes, they are charming nightingales, and 
the Italian Opera is the ever-blooming forest of song, where I often 
take refuge when befogged by wintry melancholy, or when the frosts 
of life grow unbearable. There, in the cosy corner of a partially screened 
box, one is at least agreeably warmed again, and one does not freeze to 
death of the cold. The magic of melody there turns into poetry what 
was but clumsy actuality a moment before; pain is lost in flowery 
arabesques; before long the heart laughs once more. What a delight 
when Mario sings, and in Grisi’s eyes the tones of the beloved nightin- 
gale are reflected, as though in a visible echo! What a joy when Grisi 
sings, and the tender glance and enraptured smile of Mario melodic- 
ally echo her voice. They are a charming pair, and the Persian poet, 
who called the nightingale the rose among birds and the rose the night- 
ingale among flowers, would in this case find himself really perplexed, 
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since both Mario and Grisi are not only distinguished by their song, 
but by their beauty as well. 

Despite this charming pair, however, we do not like to miss Pauline 
Viardot at the Bouffes, or, as we prefer to name her, the Garcia. She 
is no nightingale with nothing beyond the talent of her species, and 
sobs and trills the springtime genre in admirable fashion; nor yet is 
she a rose, for she is homely; however, it is a homeliness which is noble, 
one might almost say handsome, and which at times roused the great 
lion painter Lacroix to ecstasy. In fact, Garcia suggests less the civil- 
ized beauty and tame grace of our European homeland, than the ter- 
rible splendor of an exotic wilderness, and oftentimes her passionate 
delivery, when she opens her large mouth with its dazzling white teeth 
too widely, and smiles in a manner so cruelly sweet and with so graceful 
a dental gleam, one feels as though the most monstrous flora and fauna 
of Hindostan or Africa are bound to appear; one thinks, Now giant 
palms, girded by creepers with thousands of blossoms, will surely shoot 
up; and one would not be surprised if suddenly a leopard, or a giraffe, 
or a herd of elephant calves, were to run across the stage. We hear 
with great pleasure that this singer is once more on her way to Paris. 

While the Académie de musique was lying prostrate in the most 
abject fashion, and the Italians were also dragging along very lament- 
ably, a third lyric stage, the Opéra-Comique, has risen to its merriest 
heights. Here one success outdoes the other, and there is always a 
jingle in the cash-box. Yes, there even more money than laurel wreaths 
has been taken in, which was certainly no misfortune for the manage- 
ment. The texts of the new operas given were invariably written by 
Scribe, the man who once uttered the great saying: “Gold is a chimera,” 
and now, nevertheless, is continually pursuing this chimera. He is 
a man of money, of sounding realism, who never loses himself in 
the romanticism of a fruitless cloud-world, and clings to the earthly 
reality of the common-sense marriage, bourgeois industrialism and 
royalties. Scribe’s new opera, “‘La Siréne,” for which Auber has writ- 
ten the music, has scored a tremendous success. Author and com- 
poser are exactly suited to each other; they have a most subtle feeling 
for what is interesting, they know how to entertain us agreeably, and 
they even delight and dazzle us with the brilliant facets of their wit. 
They possess a certain filigree talent in the combination of the most 
endearing trifles, and in their case one forgets that there is such a thing 
as poesy. They are, as it were, lorettes of art, who smile away all the 
ghost stories of the past out of our memories, and with their coquettish 
dalliance whisk away from us the buzzing thoughts of the future, those 
invisible gnats, as with fans of peacock feathers. Adam, too, is one 
of this innocuously wooing species, who has also harvested very friv- 
olous laurels at the Opéra-Comique with his “‘Cagliostro.”” Adam is 
an amiably pleasing figure, and possesses a talent susceptible of greater 
development. Thomas, whose operetta “Mina” has been very suc- 
cessful, also deserves commendatory mention. 

All these triumphs, however, were cast in the shade by the vogue 
of “Le Déserteur,”’ an old opera by Monsigny, which the Opéra-Comique 
has resurrected from the files of oblivion. Here we have genuine French 
music, the happiest grace, an innocent sweetness, a freshness like the 
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fragrance of woodland flowers, the truthfulness of nature and even 
poesy. Yes, the latter is not missing; yet it is a poesy without a shudder 
of the eternal, without the magic of mystery, without melancholy, 
without irony, or morbidezza, I might also say it is the elegant rustic 
poesy of good health. Monsigny’s opera at once reminds me of his 
contemporary, the painter Greuze; in it I seemed to behold a materi- 
alization of the bucolic scenes which the latter has painted, and seemed 
at the same time to hear the musical composition which belongs to 
them. While listening to this opera it was quite clear to me why the 
plastic and declamatory arts of one and the same period always breathe 
= selfsame spirit, and their masterpieces always disclose the closest 
affinity. 

I cannot bring this account to a close without remarking that the 
musical season has not yet come to an end, and this year, contrary to 
all custom, is still sounding forth in May. The most important balls 
and concerts are being given at this moment, and the polka is still com- 
peting with the piano. Ears and feet are weary, but cannot rest as 
yet. The Spring, which made so early an entrance this time, has fallen 
flat; one hardly notices the green leaves and the sunshine. The physi- 
cians, especially those specializing in insanity, will soon have a great 
deal to do. In this multi-colored delirium, this rage for enjoyment, 
this singing, bounding whirlpool, death and madness lurk. The ham- 
mers of the pianos have a terrible effect upon our nerves, and the great 
turning-evil, the polka, gives us the final blow. 

What is the polka? I should need at least six columns to answer 
this question. However, as soon as more important themes allow 
me the necessary leisure, I shall return to it. 


Later NOTICE 


A melancholy caprice leads me to add to the foregoing commu- 
nications the following pages, which belong to the summer of 1847, 
and form my last musical report. Since then all music has ceased to 
exist for me, and I did not suspect, when I was making a crayon sketch 
of Donizetti’s suffering figure, that a similar and far more painful visit- 
ation was approaching me. The short art notice reads as follows: 

Since Gustav Adolf, of glorious memory, no Swedish reputation 
has made such a noise in the world as that of Jenny Lind. The re- 
ports which reach us from England on this head touch on the incred- 
ible. The papers sound forth only trumpet blasts, fanfares of triumph; 
we hear nothing but Pindarian odes of praise. A friend told me of 
one English city where they rang all the bells when the Swedish night- 
ingale made her entry; and the bishop of the place celebrated the event 
by a remarkable sermon. In his Anglican episcopal vestments, which 
somewhat resemble the mortuary costume of a Chef de pompes fu- 
nébres, of an undertaker, he mounted the pulpit in the principal church, 
and greeted the newly-arrived as a Messiah in female dress, as a Lady 
Redeemer, descended from heaven to free our souls from sin by her 
song; whereas the other singers are just so many devils trilling us into 
the jaws of Satan. The Italian Grisi and Persiani must now turn as 
yellow as canary-birds with envy; while our Jenny, the Swedish night- 
ingale, flutters from triumph to triumph. I say “our Jenny,” for at 
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bottom the Swedish nightingale does not represent little Sweden ex- 
clusively, but all the Germanic tribal communities, those of the Cim- 
bri as well as those of the Teutons. She, too, is a German, every bit 
as much as her naturally grown and vegetably torpid sisters on the 
Elbe and the Neckar. She belongs to Germany, just as, according 
to Franz Horn’s statement, Shakespeare also belongs to us, and sim- 
ilarly Spinoza, to judge by his inmost self, can only be a German— 
and it is with pride that we claim Jenny as our own. Rejoice, Unter- 
mark, you, too, have a share in her fame! Leap, Massmann, leap with 
your patriotically happiest bounds! for our Jenny speaks no Romanic 
jargon, but Gothic, Scandinavian, the most Germanic German, and 
you may greet her as a compatriot, only you must wash before you 
offer her your German hand! Yes, Jenny Lind is a German, the name 
Lind in itself suggests lindens, the green cousins of the German oaks; 
her hair is not black like that of the Guelph prima donnas, northern 
sentiment and moonlight float in her blue eyes, and in her voice sounds 
forth the purest virginity. That’s it, “Maidenhood is in her voice!” 
That is what all the old spinsters of London say, every prudish lady 
and every pious gentleman repeats it, with a rolling of eyes, Richard- 
son’s still living mauvaise queue joins in the chorus, and all Great Britain 
celebrates in Jenny Lind a singing maidenhood, a virginity vocalized. 
We will admit that this is the secret of the incomprehensible, myste- 
riously great enthusiasm which Jenny has aroused in England, and, 
among ourselves be it said, knows very well how to exploit. She sings, so 
the rumor goes, only in order to be able to give up worldly song as soon 
as possible, and, provided with the necessary dower, to marry a young 
Protestant clergyman, Pastor Svenske, who in the meantime is waiting 
for her in the idyllic rectory back of Upsala, around the corner to the 
left. Since then it has been said that Pastor Svenske is no more than 
a myth, and the exalted maiden’s real fiancée is a stale old comedian 
of the Stockholm stage—but that surely must be a falsehood! This 
Primadonna immaculata’s sense of chastity is revealed in its greatest 
perfection by her horror of Paris, the modern Sodom, which she ex- 
presses at all times, to the great edification of the lady patronesses 
of morality on the other side of the Channel. Jenny has vowed in the 
most decided fashion never to expose her singing maidenhood to the 
French public on the depraved boards of the Rue Lepelletier, and has 
severely declined all the offers which M. Léon Pillet has made her through 
the mediums of his ruffians of art. “This savage virtue makes me 
wonder,” old Paulet would have said. Is there any truth in the pop- 
ular legend that the nightingale of to-day enjoyed, in former years 
musical instruction at the sinful Conservatoire, like other song-birds, 
who since then have become very loose birds indeed? Or does Jenny 
fear that frivolous Parisian criticism which, in a singer’s case, criticizes 
not her morals, but only her voice, and regards a lack of training as 
the greatest of sins? Be that as it is may, our Jenny is not coming here, 
and will not sing the Frenchmen out of their morass of depravity. They 
are delivered over to eternal damnation. 

Here in the musical world of Paris all is as it was. In the Aca- 
démie royale de musique grey, clammy-cold winter still reigns; while 
without we may have sunshine and the odor of violets. In the vestibule 
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the statue of the divine Rossini still stands in melancholy grieving; 
it keeps silence. It is to M. Léon Pillet’s credit that he has set up 
a statue to this real genius while he is still alive. There is nothing 
more entertaining than to watch the grimace which envy and jealousy 
cut when looking at it. When Signor Spontini passes by there he in- 
variably stumbles against this stone. Here our great master Meyer- 
beer was far wiser, and when he went to the Opéra of an evening, al- 
ways carefully managed to avoid this marble offence—he even tried 
to avoid seeing it. In the same fashion the Jews in Rome, even on 
their most urgent business calls, always made a great détour, in order 
not to pass the fatal triumphal arch of Titus, which was erected to 
commemorate the destruction of Jerusalem. The accounts of Do- 
nizetti’s constitution grow more depressing, day by day. While his mel- 
odies cheer the world with their merry playfulness, while they are sung 
and hummed everywhere, he himself, a terrible image of imbecility, 
sits in a sanatorium near Paris. With regard to his appearance alone 
he has, until lately, retained some childish consciousness, and had to 
be carefully attired every day in complete evening dress, his coat ad- 
orned with all his decorations; and would thus sit without moving, 
from early morning until late at night. But even this has ceased, 
and now he no longer recognizes anyone. Such is the fate of man! 


These Feuilletons of Heine might fitly be concluded with 
a paragraph picture from the seventh section of his posthumous 
Thoughts and Fancies. It is a picture musical in character, 
yet marked by the poesy which ennobles so much—though by 
no means all—of his prose writings on music and musicians: 


The old harp lies in the high grass. The harpist has died. The 
talented monkeys come down from the trees and strum on it—the owl 
perches as a crabbed critic—the nightingale sings her song to the rose; as 
soon as darkness falls, her love overcomes her, she flings herself upon the 
rose-bush, and torn by the thorns, bleeds to death. The moon rises—the 
night wind murmurs through the harp-strings—the monkeys think it is the 
dead harpist, and take to flight. 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens) 
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